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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—}— 


An Occasionat Reaper observes, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Dibdin, in his Library Companion, in 
quoting the ‘ First Lamp of Virginity,’ has 
extracted a passage of some ’ peer 


ing to be a prayer of Queen er, which 
he com r its devotion and simpli- 


city, p. 124, note. In fact, this is 
a Shenton from the eoimual tok of 
Esther, ( from an earlier version 
than that of King James) c. xiv. v. 15—17. 
inclusive ; .of which circumstance Mr, D. 
takes no notice whatever. 

W. remarks, ‘* The quaint distich quoted 
from the foot of an old print, in your 
February number, p. 124, as versifying the 
notes ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, has recalled 
to my mind the yon stanza, in which 
the same effect is, I think, more ingeniously 
| ereng: ; the si-t in Dr. Carey’s couplet 

ing but an ‘‘ indifferent” accommodation. 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti /abii reatum, 
Sancte Johannes. 
With these lines (not unknown, I am sure, to 
your learned Correspondent) I should not 
have troubled you, had I not wished to sug- 

t, as @ conjecture, which may, however, 
= been made before, though I have ne- 
ver seen it, that the last note si is to be 
collected from the two initials of the words 
forming the Adonic line, 

Sancte Johannes *, 
—I venture to differ a little as to the felicity 
of the Arion device, with regard to its a) 
ication, in more respects than one, to the 

Iphic Classics. How far the dulcedine 
cantiis characterizes their motes, may be 
fairly doubted; as well as the correctness of 
the érahitur, in its reference to the feeli 
of the young Prince. But, admitting the 
learned Commentators to have been harmo- 
nious, and the learning pupil attracted, how 
shall we accommodate the scurvy treatment 
of the minstrel by those who set him to 
work on his harp? Ifthe simile is to move 
on all fours, we shall be at a loss to dis- 
cover any equivalent unkindness in the Mon- 
tausiers, the Colberts, the Bossuets, or the 
Huets, who s' ted, superintended, or 
executed, the Delphin Commentaries. I 
might also add, on the authority of Huet 
himself, that the undertaking partially failed. 
« Nonnulli quam mihi commoverant — 
tionem sui fefellerunt.’—But this may be re- 
fining too far.” 

Mr. S. Butter begs to recommend bed- 
steads formed on the principle of an in- 


* The Greeks, as Aristides informs us, 
Te, Ta, Tha, Tho, Guido of Arezzo substitu- 
ting his hexachord to the antient tetrachord, 
introduced their names from this hymn to the 
Baptist. 





clined plane, raised at the head about exght 
inches. Itis scarcely necessary, (he observes) 
to point out the advantages arising to hu- 
man nature, whether in health, or labouring 
under the affliction of disease, in thus hav- 
ing the body in an elevated position—Dr. 
Birkbeck and other gentlemen of science 
highly recommend the plan. 

r.T. ALLEN says, ‘* your Reviewer in his 
notice of my History, p.148, has committed 
a mistake in stating that St. George’s Fields 
is in the Parish of Lambeth, no part of the 
ground known under that-name being with- 
in the parish, though it adjoins it. Pieces of 
ground in the Fields are of the 

ish of Lambeth, but they are described to 
oa the parish of St, George, Southwark. 


Those Fields were never accurately ascertain- 


ed, bat I conceive that extended north- 
ward as fa? as Melanc alk, leading out 
of the Blackfriars’ ; westward, to the 


bou of Lambeth Parish, where the 
Dog and Duck stood, which is not in Lam- 
beth; to the East, as far as the road lead- 
ing from Newington to the Borough; and 
its furthest extent northward was to the 
boundary of Lambeth Parish,—a ditch on 
the north side of Brook-street, and pro- 
bably part of Capute’s Trench.—The Re- 
viewer mentions the remains of an entrench- 
ment near Vauxhall turnpike, as being of 
Roman construction. This, I presume, is 
incorrect. He blends the situation of a 
Roman camp behind Vauxhall Gardens with 
an outwork of the line of fortifications raised 
ly the Parliament in 1642. No remains of 
either exist ; but in the autumn of last year 
a great quantity of broken pottery, evidently 
man, was found. This in some degree 
justifies the idea of » Roman camp being 
near the spot, though the exact site is lost.” 
Ss. - would feel much obliged by 
being informed who was the father of an 
heiress named Blundeville, or Blandeville, 
co. Norfolk, who married Rowland Mey- 
rick of Gladestry in co. Radnor, Esq. 
about the year 1610 or 1620. Ralph Blun- 
deville (in the pedigree of the College of 
Arms) of Newton Notman, had two sons, 
Edward and John, both living in 1563, but 
their issue are not specified. Had either of 
them daughters who were coheiresses ? 
E.G. solicits information respecting the 
crests and badges of the antient Barouial 
Families of Lucy, Poynings, Fitz~- Pain, 
Bryan, and Latimer, now represented by 
the Percy family. 
The article on ‘‘ Roman Camps” will 
appear in our next without fail. 


Errata.---P. 79, b. 1.8, read Coolcraheen.--P. 
113, line 7, of the first column, for Gwyr ed 
Urithiawg, read Gwyr lledrithiawg.---P. 164, line 
28, of the second column, for Sir J. Merick, read 
Sir G. Meyricke.---P. 175, b. 1. 53, read Thomas 
Meyrick, of Cevn coch, esq, . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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LETTER FROM KING EDWARD THE FOURTH TO THE SHERIFF OF DEVON. 


Copthail Court, 
Mr. Ursan, Perch ‘. 


I INCLOSE you a literal copy of a 

letter of Edward the Fourth’s, 
and which I forward for insertion in 
your Archzologia, because the original 
is in private hands, and no copy has 
hitherto (it is presumed) been printed. 
John Earl of Oxford was restored in 
the 10th of Edward the Fourth, so 
that the letter must have been written 
between the years 1461 and 1471.— 


The Earl's importance may be seen by 
reference to Hume, —— Brooke, 
and similar works. Hall and Grafton 


say his rebellion was occasioned by 
the decapitation of his Father and 
elder Brother, on the accession of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, for their attachment 
to the House of Lancaster. The ori- 
ginal Epistle is in the best preserva- 
tion, written upon a piece of paper 12 
inches by nine. The King’s own sig- 
nature (his monogram) in the corner. 


L 
, 


va 

“ Trusty and well-beloved We grete 
you wel. And wheras we understand 
that yer is, in the Countie whereof ye 
be Shiref, grete rum' of the landin 
of oure Rebel and Trat’r John late Er 
of Oxenford, which is repressed, put 
to flight, and goon—We therefore 
straitly charge and commaunde you 
that ne assemble ne suffre to be 


aT 
WAN 























oo 


assembled eny people wt eny maner 





of persone or nes whatsoever he 
or thei be for Ne anne of cause but 
that ye sit stil and be quiet. Onlasse 
than ye have from us sp’al commaunde- 
ment so forto do, upon peyn of yor 
allegeance. Yeven undre oure signet 
at oure Monastery of Shravesbury the 
v day of Juyn. 
Indorsed 


To oure trusty and well-beloved the 
Shirief of oure Count? of Devon.” 


The letter, after being written, has 
been folded like a modern note, 
through the centre of which two small 
cuts having been made, a narrow slip 
of parchment has been threaded, and 
over the two ends of this piece of 
parchment red wax has been placed, 
on which to impress the seal. This 
impression is still existing in its ori- 
ginal perfection, and no seal of the 
present day can surpass it for beauty 
of execution. The shield contains 
France and England quarterly, a ¢co- 
ronet or crown of fleur de lis and 
crosses alternately, (no bars over it,) 
and a border or collar round the shield 
of cinque foils and shells. The whole 
of the size of a half-crown piece. Two 
pieces of parchment, twisted similarly 
to whipcord, encircle the wax, and 
have much contributed to its uncrack- 
ed preservation for nearly 360 years. 
The way of opening the letter was by 
cutting the small slip of parchment, 
which from threading it appeared in 
the front. ‘ S. G. 


—@— 

Letter from the revered Vice Admiral 
Lorp Netson to W. Sucki1ine, 
Esq. 

Mr. Ursayn, Jan. 21. 

TS following copy of a Letter 

from our Country’s favorite, the 
heroic Lorp Nexsoy, will be read 
with interest. At the close y the 
me- 








196 Interesting Letter of Lord Viscount Nelson. 


American war, Nelson returned to 


England in the command of the Al- 
bemarle frigate; and soon after he 
became enamoured of a lady whose 
accomplishments of mind and beauty 
of person he constantly made the 
theme of his praise. Conscious, how- 
ever, that his slender means would 
not enable him to place her in such 
an establishment as would be consis- 
tent with his professional rank, and 
the merits of the lady, he made the 
appeal to his worthy Uncle, William 
Suckling, Esq. which the letter will 
exhibit. 

Mr. Suckling was Chairman of the 
Board of Customs at this time; and 
he allowed 100/. per annum immedi- 
ately to Nelson; but he did no¢ marry 
this infatuating lady, and his spirits 
became in consequence so much de- 

ressed, that his other Uncle, Captain 
Mousice Suckling, the Comptroller of 
the Navy, obtained, from the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, his appointment to 
the Boreas of 28 guns, on the Leeward 
Island station, where he married the 
present Viscountess Nelson in 1787, 
who was widow of Dr. Nesbitt of Ne- 
vis. P, 


My pear Unc ie, Jan. 14, 1784. 


THERE arrives in general a time in 
a man’s life (who has friends), that ei- 
ther they place him in life in a situa- 
tion that makes his application for any 
thing farther totally unnecessary, or 
give him help in a pecuniary way, if 
they can afford, and he deserves it. 

? he critical moment of my life is 
now arrived, that either I am to be 
happy or miserable :—it depends solely 


*"You ibly think I am goi 
ou ma ibly think I am goin 
to ask too ay 4 have led myself > 
with hopes you will not—’till this try- 
ing moment. There is a lady I have 
seen, of a good family and connections, 
but with a small fortune,—1,000/. I 
understand. The whole of my income 
does not exceed 1301. per annum. Now 
I must come to the point:—will you, 
if I should marry, allow me yearly 
100/. until my income is increased 
tothat sam, either by employment or 
any other way? A very few years, I 
hope, would turn something up, if m 
friends will but exert themselves. If 
you will not give me the above sum, 
will you exert yourself with either 
Lord North or Mr. Jenkinson to get 
me a guard-ship, or some employment 
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in a public office, where the attend- 
ance of the principal is not necessary s 
and of which they must have such 
numbers to dispose of. In the India 
Service I understand (if it remains un- 
der the Directors), their marine force 
is to be under the command of a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy: that is a sta- 
tion I should like. 

You must excuse the freedom with 
which this letter is dictated; not to 
have been plain and explicit in my dis- 
tress had been cruel to myself. If no- 
thing can be done for me, I know 
what I have to trust to. Life is net 
worth preserving without happiness ; 
and I care not where I may linger out 
a miserable existence. I am prepared 
to hear your refusal, and have tixed my 
resolution if that should happen; but 
in every situation [I shall be a well- 
wisher to you and all your family, and 
pray they or you may never know the 
pangs which at this instant tear my 

eart. God bless you, and assure your- 
self I am your most affectionate and 
dutiful nephew, Horatio Nexson. 


—-o— 
Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Marca 16. 
INCE [ communicated to a 


short account of the Repairs of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster’, 
that edifice has been honoured with a 
memorial to a former distinguished pa- 
rishioner, to whom England owes one 
of its greatest blessings. 

Numerous are the monuments erect- 
ed to deserving individuals at the pub- 
lic expence, and those not unfrequently 
a considerable time after their decease. 
But often have I regretted that a_na- 
tion so devoted to literature as Eng- 
land, and which has been benefited 
so largely by the art of printing, should 
have a over the services of the im- 
mortal Caxton, without paying a just 
tribute to his talents and his art. Surely 
he deserved a niche in that temple of 
England's Worthies, Westminster Ab- 
bey; for without the aid of his art, the 
talents of the individuals there record- 
ed would not have been known to 
fame, and the works of a Shakspeare, 
a Camden, or a Milton, would possi- 
bly have lain mouldering in some old 
family mansion. 

Though there is no national monu- 
ment to record the introduction of this 
art into England, I am happy to state 


1 See vol, xciv. ii. p. 490 et seq. 
that 
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that the Roxsurcue Cuvs (a society 
long known for their attachment to 
our Ancient Literature) have with true 
British feelings at length supplied the 
void by erecting a chaste tablet, by 
Westmacott, to the memory of Cax- 
ton, in the parish Church of St. Mar- 
garet, in which parish he lived and 
died. This tablet was exhibited to the 
Society at their anniversary meeting, 
June 17, 18202. It was originally in- 
tended to have been erected in West- 
minster Abbey; but the fees attend- 
ing its erection there being so great, 
application was made to the Charch- 
wardens of St. Margaret's; who, asa 
mark of their respect to his memory, 
allowed it to be erected without any of 
the customary fees. 

The tablet, which is placed in the 
South-east corner, near the new en- 
trance, consists ‘of a slab of fine dove- 
coloured marble surmounted by ano- 
ther of delicate white, on which is 
this inscription : 

**To the memory 
of William Caxton, 

who first introduced into Great Britain 

the art of Printing ; 
and who, A.D. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that art 
in the Abbey of Westminster. 
This Tablet, 
in remembrance of one to whom 
the Literature of this Country 
is so largely indebted, 
was ’ 
anno Domini mpcccxx. 
by the Roxhurghe Club, 
Earl Spencer, K.G. President.” 


On each side of the inscription are two 
pilasters supporting an angular pedi- 
is one of 
the devices of Caxton, which is en- 
gtaved in Mr. Dibdin’s splendid work. 

In this inscription it is stated that 
Caxton ‘‘exercised that art in the Ab- 
bey of Westminster.” Howel in his 
«« Londinopolis,” and Newcourt in his 
**Repertorium,” inform us that the Ab- 


Monument to the Memory of Caxton. 
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bot of Westminster erected the first 
press for book printing in England in 
the Eleemosinary or Almonry, where 
the mother of Henry VII. had erected 
an almshouse, and over against which 
was an old chapel dedicated to St. 
Anne. A MS. note of Mr. Cossart, 
in his copy of Seward’s Anecdotes, 
informs us, that “ the first book print- 
ed in England? (the Game and Playe of 
Chesse*) wasdone an. 1474. John Es- 
tiney>. was then abbot. Islip did not 
become so till Oct. 27, 1500. Caxton 
died in 1491, so that Stow and those 
who have followed them are wrong, and 
J. E.’s name should be substituted for 
that of John Islip as patron of the no- 
ble art,” &e. Caxton’s press was 
erected in the Almonry, that place ap- 
pears to have gone under the general 
name of the Abbey, for in the im- 
prints to several of his works, he 
says, “‘in thabbey of Westmynstre by 
London,” &c. particularly in that of 
his Chronicles of England, ‘‘ which 
was finished the v day of Juyn, the 
yere of thincarnation our Lord God 
M.CCCC.LXXx.” 

Caxton’s office, according to Bagford, 
was afterwards removed to King-street ; 
but this is only a speculative opinion. 
Mr. Dibdin thinks it probable that he 
erected his press near one of the cha- 

Is attached to the ailes of the Ab- 
oe and that his printing office might 
have su ed the use of what was 
called the Scriptorium of the same. 
This Scriptorium was probably pulled 
down for the erection of Henry VII.'s 
Chapel, the first stone of which was 
laid in 1502. This opinion I should 
have been inclined to support with the 
supposition, that when the Scriptorium 
was pulled down in 1501, Wynkin de 
Worde removed to Fleet-street, if Cax- 
ton had not set at rest the controversy 
respecting the situation of his . 
by informing us that he prineed - 
tain ‘* commemoracio’s of Salisbvri 
vse” in the “‘almonestrye at the reed 





2 Seevol. xc. i. p. 633. 


3 On the authority of rd. Mr. Dibdin says it was, at all events, the first book 


printed by Caxton, to which 
4 «The 


date of the imprint is affixed. 
and playe of the chesse ; translated out of the French, and imprynted by 


William Caxton. Fynysshid the last day of Marche, the yer of our Lord God a thousand 


foure hondred and Ixxiiij.” 


5 Estney was not abbot till 1492, on the death of Thomas Milli 
abbot in 1466; and being made Bp. of Hereford in 1474, held the 


» who succeeded as 


hip in commen- 


dam till his death, 1492. Estney died in 1498, when he was succeeded by Islip.—Dibdin’s 


Typ. Antiq. vol. I. p. xcix. 


® Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. I. p. cii. 


pale.” 
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pale.” A fac-simile of the original 
sentence? may be seen in the Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, vol. I. p. cii. The Scriptorium 
must have been at the Easé end, and 
the Almonry at the West end. 

The following notices of Caxton 
will shew that the tablet could not 
have been more appropriately placed 
than in its present situation. 

According to Oldys, his father, Wil- 
liam Caxton, resided with him at 
Westminster when he was in the 
height of business. He must have 
lived to a good old age; fur his death 
occurred in 1478, as appears by the 
Churchwardens’ books of St. Marga- 
ret’s parish. ‘1478. Item, the da 
of bureyng of William Caxton, for 11. 
torches and 1111. tapirs at a lowe masse, 
xxd.”” For some time previous to his 
decease, the younger Caxton attended 
the making up of the Charchwardens’ 
accounts as a principal parishioner and 

lar vestryman, his name being 
cnbeeribed to several of these. In 
1490 another relative of Caxton’s was 
interred here, as appears by the fol- 
lowing item: **1490. Item, atte bu- 
reynge of Mawde Caxston, for torches 
and tapers, iiijs. ijd.” This might 
possibly have been Caxton’s wife. 
A Matilda Caxton founded a chan- 
try in the fifteenth century, and 
has a monument in St. Swithin’s 
Church, Walbrook Ward, London. 
In the year following Caxton departed 
this life. His death is thus recorded 
in the books: ‘1491. Item, atte bu- 
reyng of William Caxton, for iiii. 
torches vjs. viijd. Item, for the belle 
atte same bureyng, vjd.” At the end 
of the Churchwardens’ books for the 
years 1496 to 1498, occur these items, 
«* Receyved by the handes of William 
Royott for oon of those printed boks 
that were uothen to the church 
behove by William Caxton, vjs. viijd. 
Item, in Loks called Legends*, of the 
bequest of William Caxton, iiij%.” 


[Mareh, 


Again, under the year 1506, we have 
another item relating to Caxton: 
** 1506. Item, iiij prynted bokes, ij of 
them of the Lyfe Pf Seynt Kateryne, 
and other ij of the Byrthe of our Ladye, 
of the gift of thexecutors of Caxton.” 

On the death of Caxton, Wynkin de 
Worde, who had worked with him, 
succeeded him, and continued at West- 
minster for some time; but at what 
precise period he removed to Fleet- 
street is not known. It was probably 
between 1500 and 1502, for he finish- 
ed and completed the third edition of 
his ‘* Liber Festivalis” in ‘* Westmo- 
nasterio, anno domini M.cccc nona- 
gesimo nono” [1499], and an edition 
of his ‘Constitutiones Provinciales 
Ecclesie Anglica’e,” &c. In 1502 we 
find him in Fleet-street, where he 
printed an edition of the ‘* Descry 
cyon of Englonde,” “in the syne of 
the Sonne.” While residing at West- 
minster, two. of his female relatives 
died, and are thus recorded in the 
Churchwardens’ books : ‘* 1498. Item, 
for the knell of Elizabeth de Worde, 
vjd. Item, for iii torches withe the 
=~ bell for her, viiid.” ‘1500. Item, 
or the knelle of Julian de Worde, 
with the grete belle, vid.” Another 
of Caxton’s assistants, Richard Pyn- 
son, afterwards became a celebrated 

rinter at Temple Bar. We find the 

hurchwardens “ receyved of Robert 
Pynson [probably a relative of the 
printer] for four tapers, iiiid.” 

These extracts from the Churchwar- 
dens’ books were copied by Simon 
Stephenson, esq. Vestry Clerk of the 
parish, for the Rev. Mr. Dibdin’s Ty- 
pographical Antiquities; and were 
compared with the originals by the 
learned Bibliographer himself, on ac- 
count of the inaccuracies in Mr. Ames’s 
extracts from those books. 

There is another individual, to whose 
virtues I trust a monument will be 
erected in this church,—the murdered 
Sir Walter Raleigh; for the barbarous 





7 The whole being a curious specimen of the style of early advertisements, it may not be 


amiss to give it literally :— 


«< Of it plese onp man spirituel or temperel, to bye onp pres of two and thre 
comemoracio’s of selisburi bse, enprpntid after the forme of this prege’t lettre, 
which ben wel and trulp correct, fate bpm come to westmonester, in to the al- 
monestrpe, at the reed pale, and be shal baue them good chepe. 

Dupplica stet cedula.” 

8 Golden Legend. This book was probably read, like those of the Festival, as homilies 
in churches; or, as Herbert thinks, might be only placed in some convenient part of the 
church, as Fox’s Book of Martyrs was at the beginning of the Reformation. 


9 Ames says, xiij copies. 
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usage he experienced from the pedantic 
James, can only be atoned by a national 
monument, thus recording the injus- 
tice of his execution. €. 


Mr.Ursan, Alcester, March 6. 

boa Correspondent, *‘ J.C.” (p. 

114), has furnished you with an 
argument in opposition to the existing 
mania for speculation, so far as it ex- 
tends to the formation of Rail-roads, 
at present in contemplation in different 
parts of the country; and has given 
circulation to various opinions, with a 
view of establishing their title to the 
character of visionary and fruitless spe- 
culations. To the majority of the aver- 
ments of your Correspondent, I am 
far from being inclined to yield a tri- 
bute of approbation, and I beg to of- 
fer a few observations, why I think 
the reasoning of ** J.C.” caunot, when 
submitted to the test of an attentive 
consideration, be pronounced sustain- 
able. 

I do not wonder the larger propor- 
tion of Landed proprietors should, upon 
the questions of expediency and gene- 
ral utility of Rail-roads, be in some de- 
gree opposed to the Commercial interest. 

t is too well known the value of land 
has not advanced in that proportion, 
the present high state of the funds, and 
the consequent cheapness of money, 
influenced its proprietors to expect, 
from the experience of the last twenty 
years. According to the doctrine of 
our political ceconomists, the value of 
land increases in the same ratio the 
credit of the country increases, and 
with the quantity of the circulating 
medium; and consequently an aug- 
mentation of wealth has been deemed 
an ample reason for an advance in the 
prices of agricultural productions,an opi- 
nion which the present moderate price 
of land proves cannot be regarded as a 
settled axiom. The value of real es- 
tates may at present be calculated at 
from 23 to 30 years purchase, yielding 
a produce of from about three to four 
pounds per cent. and that a greater im- 
provement in value has not taken place 
may be imputed, amongst other conse- 
quences, to a recollection of the diffi- 
culties and distress agriculture was so 
lately exposed to from causes neither to 
be foreseen nor avoided, and the various 


inducements held out for eligible in- ' 


vestments by the numberless compa- 
nies introduced within the last two 
years to the public attention. Hence, 
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I conceive, has arisen the distaste of 
that class of persons denominated Coun- 
try Gentlemen, to the popular experi- 
ment of Rail-roads. 

Not only do I think the “wisdom 
of Parliament” will accede to the wishes 
of the projectors of Rail-roads, in the 
con of instances, but [ also think 
that by such an exercise of legislative 
prerogative, nu breach of faith will be 
committed towards theCanal proprietor. 

When Parliament extended to Ca- 
nal associations privileges of a corpo- 
ration, it never for a moment was in 
contemplation to protect monopolies, 
or from time to time, as circumstances 
might allow, to deny any farther or 
additional impetus to the sinews of 
commerce. The like plea the carriers 
by land in vain urged against the in- 
creased system of water conveyance, 
and the infringement upon their in- 
terests might now be applied, with in- 
dignant satisfaction, towards the Canal 
proprietor. I will not pretend to main- 
taiu Rail-roads possess advantages of 
conveyance of Canals cannot 
equal. The inclination of my belief 
is, that a Canal will ultimately prove 
entitled to advantages of preference in 
its most essential points. This opinion 
varies not the present question. The 
commercial interest advocate the mea- 
sure upon the ground that profitable 
investment is not their primary object, 
(and the limitation of a small number 
of shares to every proprietor, proves 
them entitled to belief in this particu. 
lar, and that such is the great increase in 
the demand for merchandize, that their 
present means of supply are inconve- 
nienced and contracted through the 
tardiness and insufficiency of convey- 
ance by Canal. These circumstances, 
with the reasons [ shall presently men- 
tion, ought, I think, to reconcile Par- 
liament, to extend its assent to the pro- 
posed undertakings. I quite agree with 
your Correspondent, that shares in Ca- 
nals are not unfrequently subjects of 
marriage and other settlements, wills 
and securities, and that various per- 
sons would be more or less affected 
with inconvenience, by the general, 
or even limited introduction of Rail- 
roads. This manner of arguing the 
question, might with like effect be ap- 
plied, in the case of almost every pri- 
vate Parliamentary enactment. In the 
instances of many of the Gas, Water, 
and Insurance companies, shares are, 
in common with those in Canals, sub- 

ject 
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ject to the various purposes of chattel 

roperty; yet no-one ever thought of 
bonsatinn an objection, with any pros- 
pect of success, against their establish- 
ment, upon the ground alone your Cor- 
respondent here alludes to. Where, 
however, it can be satisfactorily shewn 
that commercial conveyance supersedes 
every other regard, the interest of pri- 
vate individuals ought, according to 
the established rules of legislation, to 
be sacrificed. Passing by the question 
of expediency, I cannot give unquali- 
fied credit to the full success of the ex- 
periment you have related in a note 
to the letter of your Correspondent, to 

ove the greater superiority of Ca- 
nals to Rail-roads. I concur with him 
in believing, that thousands of fami- 
lies would experience ruin, and that 
numerous appeals would be produced 
to the courts of law and equity, to ar- 
range the perplexed circumstances, ne- 
cessarily arising out of so much confa- 
sion and distress, were Rail-roads to be- 
come general. 

In pursuing “ J.C.’s” observations 
further, [ am unprepared to admit he 
has established a correct criterion for 
the Legislature's arriving at a correct 
jd ment of the question, a criterion 

ving more immediate reference to a 

ticular period of the history of an 

nglish Parliament, anterior to the 
reign of the first King James, than to 
the present liberal age; I, nevertheless, 
will not deny the propriety of Parlia- 
ment’s withholding its sanction to all 
projects of rash and visionary specula- 
tion, their objects manifestly appear- 
ing of doubtfal benefit to the Empire, 
and obviously injurious to those who 
may be ind , whether or not by 
misrepresentation, to become embark- 
ers in them. To such cases as these 
the present is an exception. It is no- 
torious that the present powers of con- 
conveyance are unequal to the existing 
improvements in commerce. ‘Two or 
three years ago the proprietors of the 
various Canals in England were, one 
with another, well satisfied with the 
receipts of the duties, in respect of 
tonnage; in other words, the Canals 
were in full operation. Within that 
time the returns from trade have en- 
creased upwards of seventy per cent. 
and are progressively advancing ; a cor- 
respondent facility of transport is na- 
turally required: every assistance in 
fact ought to be quickly supplied to 
the encouragement and improvement 
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of any mode of conveyance for reme- 
dying the evil the manufacturer is at 
present exposed to: increased facilities 
of transport ought not to be rejected 
whenever the commerce of the country 
requires them; and in effecting these 
facilities, the interest of private indi- 
viduals, when the same has not been 
guaranteed by Parliament free froin 
competition, ought to be overlooked. 

I have already stated from what, I 
conceive, an opposition on the part of 
the landhoklers proceeds. Ultimately 
I think their estates would be materi- 
ally benefited, certainly not injured by 
being in the vicinity of Rail-roads. No 
greater improvement can be imparted 
to an estate than intersecting. it with 

roads; and most situations appear 
in need of such benefits. ‘Thus ital. 
roads would open the facilities of con- 
veyance of manure of every description 
to those districts most in need of it, 
and by making the communications 
complete, by roads in transverse direc- 
tions, additional energies would be 
given to agriculture, as well as to trade 
and commerce. 

To support our present enormous 
debt, and reduced scale of expenditure, 
it is necessary to lend to the agricul- 
tural and commercial interests every 
liberal encouragement and support, 
since these are the only pillars where- 
on the burthens of taxation ultimately 
rest; and from whence the demands 
of a Government, founded upon sub- 
stantial justice, can with regularity be 
supplied. Investments in the funds, 
joint stock companies, specialty, and 
other debts, shares in rail-roads and 
canals, and other securities, though 
they assume all the benefits of a cir- 
culating medium, are in reality none 
other than fictitious aye one they 
are either incumbrances charged upon, 
or entirely dependant upon the agricul- 
tural and commercial ies ; and al- 
though the Legislature ought to take 
care that the rights of the proprietors of 
these species of capital, who have em- 
barked in speculations, ful!y conscious 
of their being subjected to risk and 
fluctuation, ought not to be invaded, 
without some substantial cause of ne- 
cessity, I cannot go so far as to admit 
that in the present instance such a 
cause exists, or that the interests of 
commerce should be sacrificed, by the 
adoption of that line of policy your 
Correspondent has recommended. 


Yours, &c. T.S. 


Mr. 
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Descent oF WHATTON. 
(Continued from p. 109.) 


[ With a view of Urvescrort Priory, 
described p. 203.) 


1R Jouw pe WHATToN (sometimes 
written Watton), eldest'son. of Sir 
Richard, used the same coat. of arms 
as his father, and had his seat.at Long- 
W hatton in Leicestershire, in the reign 
of King Henry IV. (which manor be- 
longed to the Basset family). He had 
several children: Robert, John, Pro- 
fessor of the Order of St. Augustine ; 
Alice ; and Richard, whose’ sous Ri- 
chard and Robert were feoffees’ with 
Sir Thomas Gresley and’ Sir William 
Basset, of the manors and lands of thé 
last Lord Basset of Drayton, in the 
counties of Nottingham, y, War- 
wick, and Leicester. 

Alice, the daughter of Sir John de 
Whattoa, married Sir John Wood- 
ford, Lord of Ashby-Folville, whose 
hearing was: Sable, three. leupards’ 
heads Gules, jess. three’ flears de -tys 
Argent, and’ who. impaled the shield 
of Whatton, Argent, on a bend Sable, 
between six crosslets Gules, three be- 
sants. By her Sir John Woodford had 
a son. Sir’ Robert, who married Isabel, 
the daughter of Joha Neville, descend- 
ant of Sit William Neville, Lord of 
Rolleston, a branch of the Raby fa- 
mily, who derived their are 2 from 
Cospatrie, Earl of Northimberland, 
sou of Maldred and Algith his wife, 
grand-daughter of King Etheldred II. 
The Nevilles of Raby had for their ar- 
morial ensign : Gules, a-saltire Argent, 
and have given, Earls to Salisbury, 
Westmorland, and Warwick. 

<« Memorand’. quod antedictus Johannes 
Wodford, Miles, desponsavit.....,....-filiam 
Johannis Watton, militis, et habuerunt. exi- 
tun inter ipsos, Robertum Wodford, Armi- 
gerum. Arms: q ». Woodford, Prest, 


Folvile, and Brabazon, impaling, Argent , 


on a bend Sable three bezants Or, betwixt 
six cross crossletts of the second, Watton.” 

«* Mem.’ quod antedictus Robertus Wod- 
ford, Miles, despousayit, Isabellam, filiam 
Johannis Nevyll, de Rolleston in com.’ 
Notting’. et habuerunt exitum inter eos, 1. 
Robertum Wodford, militem; 2. Joannam, 
uxorem Laurentii Berkly, militis; 3. Agne- 
tem, uxorem Thome Chetwod, militis; 4. 
Isabellam, uxorem Laurentii.Sherard. Arms: 
quarterly, Woodford, Prest, Folvile, and 
Asrabazon, impaling Gules, a saltire Ermine, 
Nevylle.” 

«ere may ye see and truly undeerstand 
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& trewe pedegrewe of Sir Thomas Nevyll, 
knyet, lord of Rolleston, beside Newark, 
how he weddyd Dame Cecile, daughter of 
Sir Guy Blankminster, of Cornewyll, lord of 
the Isle of Sully, and other many fayre lord- 
shipes in the same —_ the sayd 
Sir Thomas and; Dame ile his wyffe 
‘hadde issu Sir Willis’, Nevyll, the gode 
and lord of Rolleston.’ , 
-,* At Oweston, in the church windowes 
oop Seay aan Ay ong heads Gules, 
jess. three fleurs de lys Argent, Woodford, im- 
paling t ona bend Sable, three be- 
zants Or, between six cross crosslets Gules, 
Whatton. * ged 
~ Rowert pe Wuarton, eldest son 
of Sir John, and who had a capital 
mansion at Long-Whatton, married 
Katharine, one of the daughters of ».. 
“... Leeke, of the county of Notting- 
ham, aid had several children: John, 
Richard, Philip, and Agnes. John 
Whatton, the eldest son, represented 
the county of Leicester in Parliament 
(with Ww. Feldyng), 38 Henry VI. 
nd “married. Margaret, daughter of 
obert Woodford, whereupon he im- 
paled, Sable, three leopards’ heads 
Gules, jess. three fleurs de lys Argent ; 
he had six children’: Robert, 14 Edw. 
1V.; Geoffrey, 16 Edw. [V.; William, 
Zlizabeth, Ansbrose, and Mary. Geof- 
frey, the second son, was father of ano- 
ther Geofirey, 23 Hen. VLII. then 
about 24 years old, ancestor of the 
Whattons of Mapplewell, in the forest 
of Charnwood, noticed by Nichols, at 
which hamlet they had a good stone 
mansion, defended by a moat, sur- 
rounded by hills, woods, groves, rocks 
of stone, gtanite, and dells of slate. 
The description introduced by Mar- 
shall, though perhaps rather a digres- 
sion, is worthy of remark. “The Charn- 
‘wood .Hills, he says, seen obscurely, 
appear as.an extensive range of moun- 
tuins, much larger, and of course much 
more distant than they really are. 
When approached, the mountain style 
is still preserved, the prominences are 
distinct, sharp, and most of them 
pointed with ragged rock. One of 
these prominences, Bardon Hill, rises 
above the rest, and may be styled the 
Olympus of Leicestershire, and per- 
* Chart. 12 Hen. IV.—Ex collect. R. 
Rellers. — Note Eccles, de What. Longa 
ex collect. Joh. Knyv.—Ex Mon. in Eccles. 
de What. Longa.—Excerp. de Stirp. de 
Woodf.—Ex Cull. Comitis Harb.—Chart. 
12 Hen. VII.—Chartulze de Woodf. in Bibl. 
Cot. Claud. A XII1.—MSS. P. Le Neve. 
haps 
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haps of this ; for it is seen in 
more directions, if not further, than 
any other eminence in England, It 
sits among mountain forms about it, 
with the most venerable beard- 
ed with the bramble, wild thorn, and 
the oak, a cover for birds of the finest 
plomage, and the most delicious taste. 

woodcock and the pheasant inha- 
bit where it is said was the abode of 
the ancient Druids, of whom there 
are apparently some remains on the 
North side of the hill.” 

uming the ~— in progression, 
it will be proper, by way of illustra- 
tion, to set down the armories hitherto 
at Melton Mowbray and Whatton, 


«At Whatton Church, in com’ Lestrie, 


—l, a chevron Sable.—2. Azure, 
three hogs Or.—3. Sable,six annuletts, 
Or.—4. t, on a bend Sable, between 


six cross crosslets Gules, three bezants Or.— 
In Melton Church, Argent, on a bend Sa- 
ble three bezants Or, Li ager rag Str 
lets Gules, impali ree : 
heads Gules, paren Beer by as many fleurs 
de lys Argent.” 

Vincent's Visitation gives the inter- 
marriage of Whatton and Leeke: in 
Ecc’la de Whatton Longa, Argent, a 
chevron Sable, between three boars, 
erroneously designed for Whatton,— 
Sable, six annulets Or, 3, 2, 1, Leeke. 
The Harleian Manuscrispts shows the 
alliance of the Whatton family with 
that of Woodford. Holme, Dep. Ches- 
ter Herald, in his Notes, June 8, 1583, 
describes the shield of Whatton, im- 

ling Woodford as follows: ‘In 

rene’s house, the Swane, at Melton, 
theise cotes: Argent, on a bend Sable 
between 6 cross crossletts Gules, three 
bezants; empaling Sable, 3 leopards’ 
heads Gules, gess. three fleurs de lys 
Argent.” The Swan Inn at Melton 
Mowbray abounded with traces of an- 
tiquity, and was also the repository of 
the remnants of the arms formerly be- 
longing to the trained bands *. 


Joun Wuatron, second son of Sir 
John, was Prior of Ulvescroft, in the 
reign of King Edward IV. a religious 
house which displayed for its armorial 
ensign, Gules, seven mascles Or, and 
subsequently, Argent, a saltire between 
in chief a Sool coronet, and in fess 
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two mitres Or. Amang the records of 
the convent is a memorial in these 


The Priory is situated in a mw in 
the forest of Charnwood, adorned by 
high eminences and fine woods of oak, 

a to have been founded by 


the of Quincy, or, as some affirm, 
by Robert de Bellamont, Earl of Lei- 
cester¢, surnamed Blanchmaines, un- 
der the patronage of the holy Trinity 
and blessed Mary, for Friars Eremites 
of the order of St. A ine. These 
Friars, Polydore Vergil affirmeth, for 
their habit wore in their cloister a 
white garment close girt, and when 
they went out, a black one over it, 
with a broad leathern girdle, and a 
black cornered cap. 


**The Priors had a stately mansion, call- 
ed Charley, with waters, royalties, &c. and 
kept their houndes, greyhounds, and hawkes 
of their own, and did hunte, course, and 
hawk, throughout all the forrest, that is to 
saye, fallow deer, roe, foxes, hares, and 
likewise did hawke at the partridges and 
oe? thus in these days a religious 
ife appeared so innocent and so beautiful, 
that many embraced it. The storey ’ 
that once upon a time Thomas Lord Mar. 
quess of Dorset was offended at the said 
hunting, which the Prior understanding, 
went to Bradgate with a grant from Roger, 
Erle of Quincy t, aan the ancestors of 

* Ex Rotulis de Ulv. 

+ Copious memoirs of him and his nu- 
merous religi foundations, may he seen 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. I. General 
Index, p. 60. 

D4 noble families of Quency, Earls of 
Winton, and Ferrars, lords of Gro > were 
liberal benefactors of Ulvescroft Priory, 

In 1465 the priories of Charley and Ul- 
vescroft, both in the same county, were 
united by consent of their respective pa- 
trons, Sir John Bourchier, knt. and Dame 
Elizabeth his wife, grand-daughter and 
heiress of Wm. Lord Ferrars of 








* Chart. 25, 26, Hen. VI.—Note Ec- 
cles. de What. Longa.—Vinc. Vis. Lestr. 
1619, 127, p. 293.—Ex Rotulis 38 Hen. 
VI.—Harl. Miss. No. 2017, p. 84.—Ex 
Collect. R. Holme. 





The Priory of Ulvescroft was returned to 
the Commissioners to be worth, according 
to Dugdale, 83/. 10s. 64d.; according to 
Speed, 1011. 3s. 104d. 

It was suppressed in 1534, among the 

religious 
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the said lord, of the liberty of huntingé at 
pleasure, by these wordes, usque ad saltum, 


the Marquess 
sayd, Well Prior, I have put iny red deer 


forth » spare them I pray thee, and 
Spurs toe the Show Goat.” 


Of the ruins of the Convent, a lofty 
tower, standing on two elevated point- 
ed arches, a ‘high mouldering wall, 
with large Gothic windows, and other 
fragments, still remain, presenting a 
fine delineation of monastic grandeur, 
and the rude luxury of those remote 
times. The engraving (see Plate I.) 
is taken from Nichols: who observes, 
** Ulvescroft is the most pure and 
best preserved religious ruin in the 
county, and though but little known 
or noticed by tourists, is well worthy 
of attention.” 


Rosert Wuatron, of What- 
ton, eldest son of John and argaret, 
whose bearing was: Argent, on a bend 
Sable, between six cross crosslets 
Gules, three besants; quartering Azure, 
three hedge hogs Or; married... . . 
daughter of William Kendal 
Smithesby and Twycross, esq. a fa- 
mily maternally descended from the 
Fitzherberts, and whose ensign was: 
Gules, a fess checky Or and Azure, 
hetween three eagles displayed Or. 
From this Robert the lineage is conti- 
nued : 

«Robert Whatton had three children, 
Robert, the eldest dyed in 1554, being 
about the age of 48 yeares; by Alice his 
wife, who survived him, he left one daugh- 
ter yor Ta a gee wrote 
himself of urnby, who 
Sence Penburye. tina John What, 
who owned a fair estate, passed all his lands 
at Whatton to Robert, his cousin, who had 
issue George, Phillippa, Ellen, Anne, Tho- 





religious houses. It was, however, espe- 
cially re-founded by King Henry VIII.; but 
in 1539, the Prior again surrendered it into 
the King’s hands. 

In 1534 the priories of Ulvescroft and 
Charley, with all lands belonging to them, 
were granted to Thomas Manners, Earl of 
Rutland, who passed them to Sir Andrew 
Judd, Lord Mayor of London in 1540; and 
he alienated them the same year to Henry 
gh cope At outa eae 
iory again reverted to the Crown. 
It was cherwards granted to the Strelley fa- 


mily. 
Ulvescroft has since passed th the 
families of Wilson and Style, — of 
Bosvile of Ravensfield Park, co. York, the 
present owners.—Epit 
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the eldest, departed this life about 
1590, leaving two daughters his heyres. 
On an inquisition taken at Leices- 
ter in 1590, it was found that George 
Whatton, gent. died in the month of 
April 1586; that he held nothing of 
the King in capite, and that his da 
ters, Anne and Elizabeth, were his 
coheirs. The marriage between Wil- 
liam Eyre and Elizabeth Whatton ap- 
pears in the Register in 1594; the in- 
terment of Robert Whatton and Mar- 
t his wife is also noticed, but fur- 
ther with that branch the Register 
does not proceed. 


“ “ yo Whatton es on —> 
ue stone, a brass » this in- 
scription : Pray for the nicer Robert 
Whatton, arm’, whych decessed the v. day 
of March, anno Dom.’ mcecccxin. On 
whose soule I.H.U. have mercy, amen. 
Armes: on a bend betwene six cross cross- 
letts three bezants, quartered with three 
hedge hogs.” 

Nichols introduces engravings of 
the following coats of arms, in the 
windows: Argent, on a bend Sable 
between six cross crosslets Gules, three 
besants, and the same quartering, Ar- 
pent, a chevron between three 

s Sable. 

e tomb-stones which commemo- 
rated the different persons of the fa- 
mily, were many years ago removed 
from their burial places to other parts 
of the church, where some may still 
be recognized *. 

Joun Wuatron of Thurnby, son 
and heir of Robert and Alice, married 
Sence, daughter of .... 
Loseby, esq. son of... .. rye 
of Northamptonshire, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of William Ashby, 
Lord of Loseby; which Elizabeth, it 
should seem, was also the wife of Wil- 
liam Waryng, a merchant of the Sta- 

le of Calais. 

In the Harleian Manuscripts, the 
alliance is noticed as follows: ‘* Wil- 
liam Ashby, grandson of Thonias 
Ashby of Lowesby, by Agnés, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Illingworth, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had a 





* Vinc. Vis. Lestr. 1619, 127, p- 322.— 
Gn, c- VIL.—Ex ejusd. Fam. Stem. 
per W. Wyrley—Chart. 25 Sept. 17 Eliz. 
—Reg. de What. Longa.—Ingq. p. = 


Eliz.—Ex Mon. in Eccles. de What. 
Harl. MSS. Nos, 3189, 6590, p- 95. 


daughter 
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daughter Elizabeth, uxor Pen- 
burye de com.’ North’ton.” ‘ 
his William Ashby, whose coat of 

arms was, Argent, a lion ramp. Sable, 
a chief Gules, derived his descent from 
Richard de Ashby and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and heiress of John 
Burdet, lord of Loseby, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Roger de la Zouch, of Lubbesthorpe, 
whose ancestor Sir Alan de la Zouch, 
lord of Ashby, had his origin from 
Alan, Viscount of Rohan, and Con- 
stance his wife, daughter and heiress 
of Conan, Earl of Bretagné, and Maud 
his wife, natural daughter of King 
Henry I. 

In Loseby Church a tomb-stone has 
this inscription : 





**Hic jacet Agnes, quondam uxor Willi’ 
Ashby, arm’. Domini de Lowesby, filia D'ni 
Ricardi Illingworth, militis, capitalis baronis 
scaccarii Domini Regis, obiit 1492-3.” 


John Whatton and Sence his wife 
had two sons, William, and John, of 
Raunstone, H‘gh Sheriff of Leicester- 
shire, 14 Car. 1. 

The following curious Letter was 
written by the latter to Sir William 
Herrick, jeweller and goldsmith to 
Queen Elizabeth and to King James 
the First, upon the decease of his 
wife, Sir William’s niece : 


“¢ Raunstone, the 2d of August, 1639. 

*¢ Goop Sir,—I receaved your letter, and 
should have bene verie glad to have had 
your company at the Assizes, which if [ had 
known of your being in towne, I should 
have sent to desire it ; but yt seemeth you 
had other occasions hindred your cominge. 
For the other business you write of, yt is 
indeed likely that I shall marrye a young 
daughter (in comparison to my yeares) of 
Mr. Babington’s, being betweene five and 
sixe and twentye yeares old: yet of a dossen 
or more that were mentioned to me, both 
Knights’ daughters, and Knights and Bar- 
ronets’ daughters, and some of greater birth, 
and others of verie good fashion and quality, 
before I pitched upon this gentlewoman, 
and divers since, there hath not bene above 
two above the age of this, but divers of them 
younger. I did not hastily resolve on this, 
but with good considerations, and the appro- 
bation and verie good likeing of a verie wor- 
thy divine, and did think that, all thinges 
wayed well, she would be the fittest of any 
that_I heard of, and so J think still, of 
others that have been motioned since; she 
is commended to be verie meake, humble, 
and one that will be suteable to my condi- 
tions, which I am assured of by a neer freind 
of mine that hath bene iu house with her 
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from her birth; and she hath made as great 
shew in her words and carriage to me and 
others that she can affect me, and will carrie 
herselfe in such a loveing manner as is fit- 
tinge as I can desire; which indeed I have 
beue doubtfull ‘of, whomesoever I should 
mach withall in respect of my age; but if I 
doe marry at all, I must make a hazard, and 
this waye is as likely a waye to prove well as 
any I can goe, for greater hopes I cannot 
have; and that was it which I aymed at ra- 
ther than greatness of birth, friends, or por- 
tion, she being one that feareth God, and 
is of verye good report, I see to live un- 
married will be a verie uncomfortable life for 
me, which I have had sad experience of 
since my wife died; and having, I hope, 
performed those thinges for her which were 
fitting, both in her life, at her death, and 
since, yt is neither unlawful nor discom- 
mendable for me to marrye againe, which 
indeed she on her death-bed did wish and 
desire. I did seeke to God for his blessing 
and direction in this business, of so grea: 
weyght to me; and I hope his blessing will 
goe along with me, and make it good and 
comfortable both for soule and bodye.’ And 
thus, good Sir, giveing you thankes for the 
love and good you write you have and wish 
to me, I take leave, and rest your verie 
loveing kinsman, Joun Wuatton. 
“*To the right worshipful his verie loveing 
unkle Sir William Heiricke, Knight, at his 
house in Beaumanor; present these.” 
John Whatton occasionally resided 
in the Newark, Leicester. He was an 
Esquire of the body to King Charles, 
Justice of the Peace for the County, 
&ec. and subsequently married Catha- 
rine the daughter of Thomas Babing- 
ton of Rothley Temple, esq. ; by whom 
he had children, three sons, John, 
William, and Thomas, and three 
daughters, Catharine, Mary, and Sence. 
He purchased the Thurnby estate for 
one of his younger sons; and dying 
Feh, 16, 1656, was buried in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, where a monument is 
erected to his memory, an engraving 
and description of which appear in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire *, 
( To be continued. ) 


Mr. Ursan, Nottingham, March 1. 
EFERRING to my former com- 


munications (see Gent. Mag. for 

May and Oct. last), I crave your kind 
attention to the following observations. 
The arguments hitherto advanced 


* St. Geo. Vis. Lestr. 1683, K. 2. p. 234, 
235.—Stem, W. Waryng.—Chart. 15 Hen. 


VII.—Stem. W. Ashby.—Ex Mon. apud 
Loseb.—Vinc. Vis. Lestr. 1619, 127, p. 73. 
against 
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against rail-roads have been altogether 


so puerile, as to render any remarks 
upon them unnecessary. ‘That certain 
individuals may find this scheme en- 
croach upon their estates, cannot be 
denied, but 1 know of no individual, 
however exalted by rank or. station, 
who would dare to proclaim his igno- 
rance, by opposing his single interest 
to that of the pablic; an act of despo- 
tic oppression, which, to say the least 
of it, in this boasted land of liberty, 
would form an anomaly of the grossest 
kind ; indeed, those only whose ideas 
are clouded in voluptuous ignorance 
could harbour the thought, or suppose 
for a moment that any individual ob- 
jection could be countenanced in op- 
position to public welfare. In the ex- 
ecution of works of national utility, 
a wise Legislature acknowledges no 
distinction from the beggar to the 
prince. 

Now that public attention has been 
attracted towards my plan of General 
Iron Rail-ways, I hope those highly 
respectable companies formed in Lon- 
don may be induced to listen to my 
suggestion of making a Grand Tran 
Rail-way from London to Edinburgh, 
and also from London to Falmouth. 
The plans now in hand seem intend- 
ed as branches from one town to an- 
other, but these are secondary under- 
takings, compared with the Grand 
Tranks, which ought to be the first 
step on the commencement of this na- 
tional work. Were Government and 
the public sensible of the vast import- 
ance of this scheme, I am persuaded 
that every thing would be done to pro- 
mote the accomplishment of my de- 
sign, aod that from the Companies 
now formed in London might emerge 
a Metropolitan Board or Company to 
direct the whole conveyancealong these 
Grand Trunks: this is more ‘particu- 
larly worthy attention at this time, 
when we witness the dreadful havoc 
and devastation of property under our 
present system of turnpike-roads. 

il-ways, unconnecied with turn- 
pike-roads and canals, present the most 
perfect conveyance, but should any 
Company be artfully persuaded to con- 
nect the rail-way with the turnpike- 
road, the proprietors of the rail-way 
will be barthened with the whole ex- 
pence, withoutderiving the smallest be- 
nefit ; and let it be also remembered, that 
wherever a rail-way may be connected 
with canals, the obstructions so pecu- 
liar to the latter will injure and im- 
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pede the constant traffic which might 
otherwise be carried on by the :for- 
mer. 

The iety of laying down the 
alae to Gell Scan anil perfect 
levels, is so obvious in every » 
as to indace me to hope that no other 
course may be by our En- 
gineers ; however, lest they should re- 
eommend other plans, I take the li- 
berty of otis the public attentiun 
most particularly to this point, as oue 
of the very first umportance; for should 
it be found im icable to maintain 
one uniform level throughout the 
country, there can be no reason given 
for any deviation from the direct line. 
From the descent of vehicles upon per- 
fectly straight rails, and a favourable 
declivity, no danger whatever could 
be apprehended by passengers in case 
of defective machinery, for although 
the carriage might receive greater im- 
petus, still the increased velocity would 
not, as on the common inclined plane 
with curves, produce any serious ac- 
cidents, either to persons or goods; for 
the straight line would be the natural 
direction of the impetus given. 

The direct line is the shortest, there- 
fore the proprietors of the rail-way 
would reap quicker returns with a less 
expenditure onthe original construction, 
as well as in annual repairs. Proprietors 
of steam-coaches, caravans, and wag- 
gons, would also perform their jour- 
neys in proportionally less time, with 
less wear aud tear, and with quicker 
returns ; consequently the charge of 
carriage and rate of fare would be re- 
duced to the public. 

On the other hand, should the en- 
terprising spirit of Engineers be tole- 
rated, the rail-ways most probably will 
be carried through all the devious 
winding paths as our canals, and the 
numerous curves and inclined planes 
(theiz favourite expressions) will form 
one coniinual round of misfortunes, 
both to persons and goods. 

Yours, &c. Tuos, Gray. 


—@—_ 


Ow THe OxiGin oF THE NaTIONAL 
Antuem, ‘“*Gop Save THE Kina.” 
*,* This subject, as will be seen by refer- 

ence to our General Indexes, for some 
years very much occupied the attention of 
our Co ts. From this consi- 


deration, and from the credit we enjoy, 
as will appear in the sequel, tt. 
ing published the first printed copy of 
the National Anthem, we have been in- 

duced 
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duced to transcribe the following short 
essay from the to the i 
of «The and National Songs of 


some old Ballads are affixed nei- 

ther the name of the Poet nor 
that of the Composer, or the Publisher, 
or even oe by nea + —— be 

at by the style in whi 

mtb and I sed candid! pm 
my own imability, and indeed believe 
it is quite impossible, to furnish any 
thing like authentic anecdote respect- 
ing several of them. Thus the origin 
of our favourite National Anthem, 
“«Gop save THE KiNG,” is enveloped 
in impenetrable obscurity. 

It is recorded in page 205 of Dr. 
Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Profes- 
sors, that one of Dr. John Bull’s o 
books contained a composition of his 
which he entitled “‘ God save the 
Kinge.” This has given rise to a no- 
tion that the music thus referred to 
must be the original notation of the 
Anthem now sung *. 

This identical volume has lately come 
into my possession, and No. 2 of this 
number is an accurate copy of the 
“*God save the Kinge” it contains, 
which Mr. Edward Jones, Bard to 


the King, was so obliging as to tran- 
scribe for me, putting it at the same 
time into our modern notation. Dr. 


“Bull's, being on six line stanzas, with 


a multiplicity of cleffs, in its origina. 
form was illegible, except by a musi- 
eal Antiquary, and too complicated to 
be playable without such arrangement. 

. John Ball's composition is a 
sort of ground or pene | for the of- 
gan, of the four notes, C, G, F, E, 
with 26 different basses!—and is no 
more like the Anthem now sung, 
**than a frog is to an ox.” 

My opinion is that, as of the Letters 
of Junius, there remain no documents 
which satisfactorily prove either when 
or by whom this composition was pro- 
daced, nor any other than mere hear- 
say evidence and vague conjecture,— 
that the words or the music of “Gop 
SAVE THE KiNG,” as now sung, had 
heen either seen or heard previous to 
October 1745, when the earliest print- 
ed copy that I have met with is to be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
In the table of contents prefixed to 
the Magazine for October, it is styled 
**Gop save our Lorp tue Kine, 
a new Song,” of which no. 3 is an ex- 
act copy. 


——@— 


Porais ADVENTURERS, OR THE Banks oF Betize. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Lambeth, March 10. 


AS the Poyais adventurers and their redoubtable leader Sir Gregor M‘Gre- 

gor have excited considerable attention by their pretended settlements in 
the Bay of Honduras, the following satirical pastoral ballad (with notes) written 
by a resident on the Banks of Belize+, some years ago, will be amusing. It 


may form an accompaniment to the numerous 
beauties of the age age shore, which were originally circulated by M‘Gregor 

the purpose of tempting their deluded countrymen f. Th 
truth is, that this is a most inhospitable part of the world, and pn as much 


and his agents for 


tical pieces respecting the 


€ 


adapted for pastoral as Newgate, which Gay intended to make the scene of a 
burlesque on this s cies of poetry, but that idea he happily transmitted to the 


“* Beggar's Opera.” 


TIAN. 





* An octavo volume in support of this idea was published in 1822 by Mr. Clark of the 











Chapel Royal; see vol. xcu. p. 344.—Epir. 

+ Belize is a river of the Spanish province of Yuoatan, and enters the Bay of Honduras 
in lon. 91. 15. W. lat. 14. 50. = its banks ee have a settlement for cut- 
ting mahogany, logwood, and other dying woods. Belize is a deep sluggish river. 
5 Si led os aites nts'tn mouth Ee oth, asl cote co Sree etien, ten 
tows of the same name, at the mouth of the river, is occupied by the British.—On the 
16th of Feb. 1816, the King of the Musquito shore was solemnly crowned in the church 
of Belize, under the title of King George Frederick, in honour of his Britannic Majesty, 
from whom be received his commission. 

t We observe that some vessels are now lying in the river chartered for Poyais pas- 
sengers. ‘The annexed ballad may afford some useful hints. 


THE 
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THE BANKS OF BELIZE". 
A Pastoral Ballad. 


WHize songsters their rivers to carol combine, 

Their Arnos and Banas, their Tweeds and their Dees, 
To the Fair? of Honduras the pleasure be mine, 

To sing the more beautiful Banks of Belize ! 


Hark! the nymphs and the swains in their dories3 are singi 
While echo ay music resounds through the trees*, Sa 
And the fishes around them are jumping and springing, 
Their joy to express in the crystal Belize 5. 


Here young alligators® are playfully sporting, 
Here innocent tigers’, and ntle warees$, 

All frisking like lambkins, wantonly courting, 
On the pastoral banks of sweet-winding Belize. 


No proud marble domes, on these pastoral plains, 
Nor lofty pilasters the traveller sees ; 

But a charming simplicity ev'ry where reigns 
In the wood-cutters’ huts on the Banks of Belize®. 


> 





' Pronounced Beleeze. 
% The Fair here alluded to are, for the most part, either black or brown / 
3 Dories are a sort of canoes used in travelling up and down the rivers, (the only 


highways in the country) in paddling which both the nymphs and the swains are very 
dextrous. 
+ The banks are nearly every where covered with wood, andthe margin of the waters 


5 Fishes are in great variety and abundance at Honduras, both in the sea. and fresh 
water; insomuch, that the Baymen assert it to be common for them to leap into the 
passing dories; but truth obliges me to say, that I never saw such a circumstance during 
a four-years’ resideace, 

6 No sheep or lamb at Honduras browzes the verdant mead, yet these are uo less indis- 
nsable to a Pastoral, than are preternatural agents to an Epic Poem. Therefore, as an 
ic Poet forms his machinery from the coinage of his brain, so here the Pastoral Songster, 
by an equally pardonable poetic licence, pecorizes the actual natives of the country as sul- 
stitutes. Alligators are very common, and may be daily seen, perhaps twenty feet in length, 
basking asleep on the river’s banks, and appearing like the trunks of old trees, or swim- 
ming in the water. I have heard of them sometimes seizing cattle coming to drink, but 
they never attempt to attack the people passing. On the contrary, when they see a boat 
or canoe coming along, they seldom fail to take the water, either dashing down at once, or 
more frequently walking in at leisure. From the strength of their scales it is very difficult 
to shoot them. They may be often discovered from the strong 
Naturalists having formed erroneous conjectures as to the seat of this musk, some alleging 
it to be in the head, others in the testicles, I think it proper to say, that having on pur- 
pose dissected a young one (caught alive by some negroes fishing) I found it contained in 
two vesicles under the arm-pits. This animal, though not above eighteen inches long, 
was completely vicious, biting at every thing put near it. The eggs from which 
monsters are hatched by the sun, when deposited by the mother.on the beach, are not 
larger than a goose’s eggs. 

7 Tigers are neither plentiful nor formidable. They are much inferior, both in size and 
ferocity, to their brethren of Asia and Africa. 

® The Waree is a quadruped of a very different description from either of the preced- 
ing animals, being innocent, but wild cad shy. They are called wild hogs, having some 
similarity to the sow, although of a different genus. Their 
than any other. They are gregarious, and range the woods in large herds. 

® This stanza is all literally true, except the epithet “ charming,” which is poetical. 


by the aquatic bush, the Mangrove, to which (where growing towards the mouth 
rivers) adhere clusters of small but delicate oysters. 


musky smell emit. 


flesh also eats more like pork 


Let 
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Let those who delight in fresh fish and fresh air 
A es go to Honduras’ fam’d Keys '°; 
the 


More delight Bard, when attending the Fair", 
On the gay flow’ry banks of pellucid Belize. 


Ye Aldermen, who on rich tartle'* would feast, 
Or wish to indulge in more rare Manatees's, 

Leave the City awhile, in perfection to taste 
These delicate bits on the Banks of Belize. 


With Guanas and Monkeys '® your board shall be crown’d, 
Ducks *, Curassoes '7, Pigeons '*, and nice Hicatees ¥, 
Wild Turkeys®, Picaries®, and Venison ™, abound, 
To form your repasts on the Banks of Belize. 





%© The Keys are barren islots, scattered along the coast, whither the inhabitants occa- 
sionally repair on parties of pleasure, or during the rainy season, to enjoy a somewhat less 
insalubrious and oppressive climate. One of them, St. George’s Key, is regularly inha- 
bited. 

" See note 2. 

12 Turtle are here plentiful and age The price of a green turtle, of from one to four 
hundred weight, is (or at least was, when the Pastoral was written) regularly four dollars. 
It forms the chief food of the inhabitants ; it is also an excellent, nutritious, aud whole- 
some provision for the numerous ships’ companies trading here ; but it is not, as in Eng- 
land, dressed with such high seasoning and rich sauces as to overpower its natural flavour. 
The Hawkesbill turtle, so valuable for its shell, but much inferior for food, is not found 
on this part of the coast: it is frequent on the Mosquito shore. 

13 The Manatee, or Sea-cow, is an amphibious animal, formed somewhat like a seal, but 
weighing a ton or upwards, It feeds, as well as the turtle, on a submarine plant, com- 
monly called turtle-grass. The flesh is a great delicacy; and it has also a very thick and 
tough skin, with which, when cut into straps, the backs of the negro slaves are familiar ! 

‘4 The Guana, or Iguana, is a large species of lizard, about two feet long, inoffensive, 
but of a very forbidding figure, having the appearance of a small alligator. Their flesh, 
however, is equal to that of the most delicate fowl, They feed on the leaves of trees 
growing on the banks of the rivers, and are amphibious. 

8 Monkeys are numerous, but have not yet been introduced at the tables of the whites. 
They are, however, deemed a lonne bouche by the negroes, who, at the same time, wiil not 
eat baboons, believing them to be of their own race, but too cunning to 5 » lest the 
buckaras should make them work. Having thus mentioned the opinion of the blacks re- 
specting the taciturnity of baboons, it will not he deviating far from the subject, to add 
their idea of the loquacity of parrots, which, when in a domestic state, they think are 
kept by their masters as a spy on their conduct, to tell when they don’t work, or are guilty 
of any misdemeanour. A letter is also another dangerous companion, that will inform of 
any improper act of its bearer. ‘* Paper speak ” is the common remark. 

‘6 There are here various sorts of Wild Ducks, particularly Teal, which are to be found 
in great quantities in some of the keys. 

7 The Curasso (so called from its being a native of that island) is a handsome bird 
with black plumage and a yellow comb, apparently of the pheasant kind, but nearly as 
large and as palatable as the turkey. A species, or variety, called the King Cu- 
rasso, is eminently beautiful. 

18 On some of the Keys, particularly one named Pigeon Key, there are innumerable 
multitudes of pigeons, but they are no great delicacy. 

9 The Hicatee is a species of fresh water turtle, very small; the flesh much like that 
of the Guana. 

20 Wild Turkeys are rarely to be met with. They are very large and good; their plu- 
mage splendid. 

21 The Picary is nearly similar to the Waree in appearance and in habits, and is pro- 
hably only a variety. 

22 The Venison of Honduras, it must be confessed, is far inferior to that on which the 
aldermen feed on at home. 
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The songs of Mosquitoes® will lull you to sleep, 
Songs sweet as the pastoral hum of the Bees *; 

While Doctors® and Sand-flies® their yigils still keep, 
To suck your rich blood on the Banks of Belize. 


St. KaTHaRINe’'s, NEAR THE TOWER. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 16. 
6 bss antient Collegiate Church of 
St. Katharine near the Tower of 
London, bas been frequently noticed 
in your, pages. But as tbe venerable 
structure is viewed: by Antiquaries 
with peculiar interest at the present 
moment, from the intention. of the 
projectors of the St. Katharige’s Docks 
wholly to remove it, perbaps you will 
indulge me by admitting this article. 
The. Church is attached to the 
Royai Hospital of St. Katharine, ori- 
ginally founded by Matilda, Queen of 
Stephen, in 1148; and refounded by 
Alianor, Queen of Henry III. for a 
Master, 3 Brethren, 3 Sisters, 10 
Beadswomen, and 6 poor scholars. It 
was formerly surrounded by the Mas- 
ter’s and thers’ houses on the 
North, and by the Sisters’ houses on 
the South side. The latter have been 
taken down within these few years. 
The length of the Church is 69 feet; 
breadth 60; length of the choir 63 
feet ; breadth 32; height of the roof 49. 
This beautiful old structure has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in the var 
rious repairs it has undergone. Nu- 
merous alterations were made in it 
early in the seventeenth century. 
What appearance the outside wore in 
1660, may be learned from Hollar’s 
rint in Dugdale. (Copied in our Plate 
UL ) He is, however, incorrect in giv- 
ing six windows on the South side, 
instead of five. 
The building suffered numerous ill- 


judged alterations in 1778 and 1802. 
These were: fally noticed by your late 
ingenious Correspondent J. Carter, 
F.5.A. in vol. uxxrx. p. 100. 

In 1820 the Church underwent ano- 
ther thorough repair; but no correct 
restorations wére attempted ; and some 
of the original features were still fur- 
ther obscured. ~ 

The chief i ions at this time 
were particularized in your vol. xc. i. 
407 ; ai. 114, 294, 502. i 

The most interesting monament in 
the Church is that to John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, noticed by Mr. Car- 
ter, in your vol. Lxx1x. p. 101. See 
also Mr. Gough's description of it, in 
his ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments,” vol. IT. ' 
pl. liv. p. 155. 

A full and satisfactory account of 
all the particulars relative to the an- 
cient Royal Hospital, Church, and 
Precinct, having been lately publish- 
ed*, embellished with six plates, it 
will be more satisfactory to refer your 
readers to that pyblication, than to oc- 
cupy further spacein your columns on 
the present occasion. I shall therefore 
only briefly notice the other subjects 
engraved in the accompanying Plate. 

igs. 1. 2. are heads of Edw. HI. 
and his Queen Philli in stone, un- 
der the porch at the West end of ihe 
Church. 

Figs. 3.4. are two heads neatly carv- 
ed in wood, which ornament the South 
and North corners of the stalls. 

Figs. 5. 6. are two seals formerly used 





23 The Mosquitoes are in myriads, and terribly torment the inhabitants, 


24 “<M 
Ww 


‘hana they are furnish’d with bees, 
murmur invites one to sleep.” —Suenstone. 


25 The Doctor is a large beaatiful fly, the wound of whose proboscis is little less pain- 
ful than the sting of a bee. A small poetical licence has been here used, as these medi- 
cal gentlemen never keep vigils, but perform their operations in the height of noon-day. 


Their attacks are ily ‘* single- 
ing them on este at ob ‘er eee. 


d,”’ and the Baymen have a clever knack of catch- 


26 Of all the torments in this infernal country, the sand-flies are the most intolerable. 
Although these insects be so minute as to appear like a Y eqs of sand, and their shape be 
er, 


imperceptible without a microscope, or at least a ni 


yet as they come in perfect 


oan and their bite is pungent, it is almost impossible to live for them when the weather 
1s m. 
There remain unsung various other teazing flies, as well as venomous insects, such as 
scorpions, centipedes, spiders like small crabs, and several sorts of snakes, of which, how- 
ever, that commonly called the horn is, I believe, the only one that is dangerous. 
* vol. xctv. i. p. 543, 


Gent. Mac. March, 1825. 
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land, has met with partial success. But 


by Commissaries of St. Katharine’s, 
also copied from Dr. Ducarel's History ; 
ss noticed by Nichols, p. 56. 

ig. 7. is the seal of John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, who is buried in the 
Church (see before), as Admiral of 
England *, whilst Earl of Huntingdon. 

is seal is copied from Dr. Ducarel’s 
History of St. Katharine’s, where it 
was engraved from the matrix in the 
possession of John Topham, esq. F.R.S. 


and S.A T. ALLEN. 
— 


Ow Catuouic EMancipaTion. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 12. 

T no period of our history did the 

claims of the Irish Catholics 
more strongly occupy public attention. 
Their leaders have assumed so high a 
tone of dictatorial authority, as to ar- 
rest the serious attention of Govern- 
ment. The ‘Catholic Association” 
had usurped powers in the collection 
of ** Rent,” &c. which no well-orga- 
nized Government could tolerate, 
without endangering the safety of the 
State. The British Ministry, perceiv- 
ing the commotion which such an au- 
dacious faction might create, deter- 
mined on its abolition. In the mean 
time, the usual question respecting 
Catholic Emancipation has been 
brought forward +; and notwithstand- 
ing the late violent proceedings in Ire- 


of the dangerous policy of concession 
to the Catholics, in ee present state 
of things, there can be little doubt. 
No religion can be more inconsistent 
with the principles of a Protestant Go- 
vernment than ty. None can be 
more odious in the tenets it enjoins, 
and in the bigotry and superstition to 
which it gives rise. In a country 
where the civil and religious Govern- 
ment are so blended as in ours, no 
sect can safely be allowed unlimited 
toleration, if its prineiples directly mi- 
litate against that power in 
Charch and State; and this does the 
Catholic. On this account alone have 
our ancestors been so extremely jea- 
lous of every political encroachment. 
The object of the Roman Catholic 
is evidently to enable the Irish and 
other Catholics to fill situations of 
profit, power, and emolument in the 
civil administration of the Government. 
Thus Catholic Emancipation, which 
is to be the grand panacea of every 
evil in distracted Ireland, would only 
operate to the advantage of the higher 
orders, without tending in the least 
degree to ameliorate the present 
wretched condition of the niry. 
In Ireland, as in all bigoted and 
papistical countries, there are but two 
ranks of society,—high and low. The 


‘latter, inured to labour, uneducated, 





* The following is list I have recently — of all those Seals of Admirals of Eng- 


land which have fallen under my 
oblige me. 


adding to which any Correspondent will 


1. The seal of Thomas, Duke of Exeter, Earl of Dorset, Admiral of England, Acqui- 
taine, and Ireland, 1408, engraved in the Archzologia, vol. XIV. p. 278. 

2. The seal of John, Earl of Huntingdon, Lieutenant-general of John Duke of Bedford, 
Admiral of England, Ireland, and Acquitaine. The Duke was appointed in 1414. En- 
graved in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1797. 

3. Seal of the same John Earl of Huntingdon, Lord of Ivory, and Admiral of England, 
Ireland, and Acquitaine, 1437 (4 tn the eg A I 

+ AG eS ee Oy Se eee of Ivory, and Admiral of 


England, Ireland, and Acquitaine. Engra 


ved in the Archzologia, vol. XVIII. p. 434. 


5. Seal of his son, Henry Duke of Exeter, Lord High Admiral in 1451. Engraved (says 


Dean Milles, in Archeologia, VII. 69) by 


Dr. Rawlinson in 1751. 


6. The seal of Richard Duke of Gloucester, Admiral of England, and Earl of Dorset 
and Somerset (afterwards Richard the Third). Engraved in the Archeologia, VII. 69. 
7. I have before me an impression of the seal of an Admiral of England in the county of 


York, which, from an unfortunate fracture, I am unable to ap 


propriate. It is copied from 





the ancient models, but, as I conceive from the arms of Scotland being quartered on the 
sail, is of the period of the house of Stuart. The matrix, as of ali the above (unless destroyed 
by any recent accident), is still existing. On a flag held by a dog are what I should call 
arms of Vere, if I could find any of that name to whom the seal might have belonged. 
‘The inscription, as far as I can read it, is, “®’. jo. Dg’fe ............ stap admiral 
. ang!’ in com. @bor,” I intend svon to lay before your readers. a representation of 
this seal, unless I find it has been before publi Preps cxploasteny chaeotne from 
the possessor of the matrix, or other correspondents, I shall feel much gratified. J.G.N. 


t+ See Parliamentary Debates. 
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and illiterate, are at this moment 
scarcely emerged from a state of bar- 
barism, and with lange families de- 
pending on them for support, it is 
not to be su could s 
any time in the cultivation of their 
minds, when they can scarcely obtain 
sufficient wages (such is the low en 
of labour) to preserve themselves from 
actual want. tn this uncultivated, un- 
civilized state, the Catholic religion 
lays a stronger hold upon their minds ; 
they embrace it because they are told 
by their priests it is the best and only 
one; they imbibe an inveterate 
atred to all other sects, particularly 
the Protestants, because they are 
taught 10 believe they ought to be ex- 
tirpated ; and they learn deceit, hypo- 
crisy, and lying, from the very tenets 
that religion enjoins, namely, that no 
faith can be kept with heretics (as 
they term us), and that it is laudable 
and praiseworthy in the sight of God, 
to spsead their religion through the 
world, though. it may be done by 
means the most diabolical, by fire and 
sword ; they become enthusiasts for it, 
because they are threatened with ex- 
clusive damnation by that religion it- 
self, if they do not profess it in its 
fullest extent ; and to all these may be 
added bigotry and superstition, which 
are the natural consequences of that ig- 
norant and uncultivated state, to whic 
may be ascribed many other eyils, and 
which totally prevents them from per- 
ceiving any defects, however glaring, 
in their religion. In this situation 
their priests find it their interest to 
keep them (as they depend on what 
they can extort from them for a live- 
lihood) ; and thus make the deplora- 
ble situation of their fellow-creatures 
a vehicle to convey the means of satis- 
fying their own wants, and gratifying 
every passion. 

The higher orders in Ireland, on the 
contrary, are men of the most culti- 
vated understandings; they naturally 
feel anxious to participate in the ho- 
nours which their fellow-citizens en- 
joy, and which many of them, from 
their abilities, are well entitled to fill: 
but the pledges they may give for the 
security of the Protestant religion, are 
by no means binding upon the lower 


orders, which ought chiefly to be con- 
si as they are most nume- 
rous. The y situation of 


the lower Irish is owing rather to their 
uncultivated state, than to any reli- 
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ious effects, that being the prima 
couse of their yaliginen blindness, 
which nts them from perceiving 
those fetters which bind them securely 
under the power of their priests, who 
in point of real knowledge are litle 
better than themselves. A spirit of 
ition, fury, religious en- 
usiasm, or any other spirit their 
iests might choose to infuse in their 
reasts, would be the certain means of 
renewing those scenes of horror and 
bloodshed, at which every feeling mind 
must recoil ; power of any description 
being always a dangerous instrument 
in the hands of the ignorant, and still 
more so in the hands of the ignorant 
bigot. Religion, which ought to be 
the bond of peace, to fasten men like 
brothers to one another, is then made 
use of as a firebrand to spread civil 
war wherever it is inflamed, and as a 
sword to murder their own country- 
men. The situation of the Irish cer- 
tainly wants reforming ; but this desir- 
= alteration cannot be brought about 
y granting them every privilege which 
would but qualify a feos indivduals for 
responsible situations in the Govern- 
ment, whilst the deluded ignorant set 
who form the lower order, enthusiasts 
for their religion and for those who 
fess it, may be used (as Hannibal 
formerly did his cattle in a stratagem 
to pass through an enemy's army), 
with fire-brands in their hands, to 
open a way for their more enlightened 
countrymen, to the entire ruin of some 
of our most sacred laws, and perhaps 
the very essence of the Constitution. 
When the door is once thrown open, 

it is impossible to say what abuses ma 
enter. If reform is wanted, and the 
true meaning of reform is the direct 
application of a remedy to the evil 
complained of,—and that evil is igno- 

rance and superstition, —the re 

is this: cultivate their minds; give 
them the means of dissipating the 
darkness in which their faculties are 
involved ; and when the lamp of reason 
is lighted up in their minds, then and 
not till then will they become fit ob- 

oe te - 
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Our forefathers were so convinced 
of the sad idolatry, superstition, aind 
wickedness of the Church of Rome, 
that it was thought expedient, for the 
happiness of the nation, to abolish that 
religion, by enacting severe penal laws 
against the teachers and professors of 
it; the severity of which laws has been 
considerably mitigated by the enact- 
ment of others in favour of the Catho- 
lies, within a few years. Not satis- 
fied with an equal protection of their 
rights and property, they vehemently 
cry out for power, the danger of grant- 
ing which will appear from an atten- 
tive consideration of the principles of 

> their religion. 

The Papists believe themselves bound 
to confess their sinus and offences unto 
their priests ; and those priests pretend 
to have an authority to absolve them 
from their sins, upon their submitting 
to do the penance enjoined them. 
Meney in time past procured absolu- 
tions and indulgences to a most infa- 
mous degree! And who can say that 
it would not operate very strongly at 
the present time? 

I have seen extracts from a book 
said to be published above 200 years 
ugo, containing an account of the 
ices ‘of absolutions and indulgences 
at Rome atsthat time. Among others 
were the following : 


For a layman, for murdering a s. d. 


layman - - - - 
For him that killeth his father, 
mother, wife, or sister - - 10 
For him that burns his neigh- 
bour’s house - - -12 0 


The above crimes, if committed in 
this country, would be punished with 
death or transportation. Too man 
instances occur of assassins being af- 
forded protection in the Catholic 
Churches abroad! What an abomi- 
nable religion must’that be which will 
thus pardon the most heinous of -hu- 
man offences, and quiet the con- 
science of an assassin for money! 

The Catholic priests also exercise 
a discretionary power of excommuni- 
cating those who offend them; in proof 
of which it was affirmed in the House 
of Lords (May 1805) by a noble Peer, 
who had been resident in Ireland, 
that he knew a gentleman of that reli- 
gion who was prohibited joining a 
Protestant family in prayer, under 

in of exec ication ; and that 
the Catholic servants of a family in 





[Mareh, 


his neighbourhood were obliged to 
quit their master for having joined 
him and his family in prayer. The 
Bishop or Priest assigned no other rea- 
son than that the prayers wete read by 
a heretic. 

The infallibility of the Pope is so 
absurd a doctrine, that I cannot con- 
ceive that any man of an enlightened 
mind ever believed in it. Sach a 
doctrine must have been propagated 
for the purpose of increasing the in- 
fluence of the Popish priests, and of 
compelling the ignorant and low ranks 
to pay an implicit obedience to their 
commands, and a blind submission to 
their doctrine. 

Now let us contemplate the power 
of the Catholic Clergy, if they were 
disposed to attempt the subversion of 
the Protestant Church. When the 
ee are taught to believe it to be 
their duty to confess their sins at stated 
intervals to the priests, and to submit 
to whatever penance they enjoin; 
when they are impressed with an idea, 
that upon their receiving absolution, 
they become acquitted of all their of- 
fences in the sight of God ; and when 
they are accustomed to tremble at ex- 
communication as a dreadfal punish- 
ment; how easy a task would it be for 
the priests, by promises atid threats, to 
stir up a spirit of disaffection ! 

Moreover, if the Catholics are per- 
mitted to attain the highest rank and 
command in the Army and Navy, 
there is a possibility that some in that 
situation might be disaffected also, and 
disaffected at a time when they were 
invested with full command of a con- 
siderable Catholic force; in which 
case, by the co-operation of the Clergy, 
they would become traly formidable to 
the Protestant interest. 

In the Parliament of 1805, when 
the Catholic question was much agi- 
tated, a noble Lord said, ‘*The Ca- 
tholic Clergy, there was too much rea- 
son to apprehend, had never relin- 
quished the hope of becoming the 
hierarchy of the country. He had the 
authority of Lord Clare for declaring, 
that there existed Consistorial Courts 
2 0g in a Faget co that 
there a n residing at 
Rome char; Sach 
a of oe Catholic Chareh. 

ay more, there was not a in 
the” Established Cherch | vehien had 
not its counterpart in the Catholic 
Charch,” : 

n 





to watch over the in-' 
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In the House of Comaions, about 
the same time, “‘an honourable gen- 
tleman affirmed that he had never met 
with a Jacobin or Blasphemer who 
was not a steady friend to the Catho- 
lics. Three weeks before the rebellion 
in Ireland, great numbers took the 
Oath of Allegiance, and the moment 
the Rebellion broke out, they mur- 
dered all the Protestants they met 
with.” P.A.N. 


Mr. Urzayn, Kellington, Feb. 28. 


HE derivation of the names of 
laces, especially those of any 
antiquity and note, and not unfre- 
quently of those also which are dis- 
tinguished by any particular and pe- 
culiar. manners and customs, tend 
very materially to the developement 
of their respective local histories. 
Man laces, no doubt, are to be 
fonad, the etymology of whose names 
is, at the present time, with difficulty 
to be traced. Even the words by 
which they are denominated are of 
obscure derivation, No traces remain 
of what they formerly were; and no 
existing circumstances tend to dis- 
pel the almost impenetrable clouds of 
darkness in which their origin is en- 
veloped. This, however, though it 
may perhaps be predicated, in some 
measure, of all, yet differs in regard to 
them in many essentials and import- 
ant degrees. The name of a place 
may often be deduced from the glo- 
rious, and as at that time conceived to 
be, the meritorious acts of some chief- 
tain, who had signalized himself by 
some remarkable feats of personal cou- 
rage, or some instance of parental or 
conjugal affection, or some act of dis- 
interested interference. They not un- 
frequently derive their names from the 
actors in these scenes of aggrandisement 
or benevolence. And, perhaps, more 
nerally still, from some acts of re- 
igious devotion, or some emblem of 
Pagan, or ancient Christian worship 
which had existence, and was consi- 
dered of the greatest consequence in the 
vicinity. . To the last of these circum- 
stances, more particularly, are to be 
referred the names, to the considera- 
tion of which I wish to call the at- 
tention of your avtiquarian readers. 
The word Rood, or Royd, from 
the Saxon, in its primary significa- 


tion, a pole, afterwards used meta-. 


phorically to denote the cross, an 
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image or picture of our Saviour upon 
the cross, with those of the Virgin 
Mary and St. John on each side of it, 
is still the component part of the names 
of many places. May we not reason- 
ably conelude, that most of such pro- 
per names as involve this termination 
are some way or other related to the 
Knights Templars, or the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, or are in some 
measure connected with the warriors 
who so nobly distinguished themselves 
in the Crusades, and -~whose most es- 
sential badge of honour and distinction 
was the Cross? 

In the county of York we have no 
less than twenty-three places in the 
names of which the Royd, or Rood, 
makes a prominent part. It is also 
worthy of remark, that all these places, 
without any exception, are situated in 
the West Riding, where it is well- 
knowy the powers and possessions of 
the Knights Templars, or Hospitallers, 
were more extensive than in any other 
district of this large and populous 
County. The known local history of 
some of them tends very forcibly to 
establish the idea that their names 
have originated from that celebrated 
order of heroes who gained so much 
renown to themselves upon, the plains 
of Acre, and before the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 

Royds, a single house, near Shef- 
field, together with eleven others, for- 
merly belonged to the dissolved Priory 
or Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and was distinguished by an iron or 
wooden cross fixed in some conspicu- 
ous part of the building.— Hunter's Hal- 
lamshire.— May-Royd, also a single 
house in the township of Wadesworth 
and parish of Hallifax, liberty of 
Wakefield. This place, it is also ob- 
served, formerly belonged to the fa- 
mily of Cockcroft, whose arms were, 
Sable, an elephant passant Argent, in 
a chief Azure three mullets Or. — 
Henry Cockcroft paid 154. composi- 
tion-money for not receiving the Order 
of Knighthood at the Coronation of 
Charles the First, 1630. — Waison’s 
Halifax. 

I have singled out these two places 
from many more instances, to shew 
the probable connexion between the 
names of these places, as identified 
with the Knights Templats. 

Kellington, a parish town in the 
Wapeatake of Osgoldcross, liberty of 

I 
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Pontefract. Here observe again the 
termination of cross. This division 
of the county belonged in a great mea- 
sure, if not entirely, to the heroes of 
this Order of. Knigh . TheChurch, 
dedicated to St. Edmund, was originally 
an ecclesiastical rectory, the advowson 
of which was vesied in the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
The advowson was given to these 
Knights by Henry de Lacy, and an- 
nexed to their Preceptory of New- 
land, founded by King John. The 
Church was afterwards appropriated 
and endowed. Its foundation must 
have been of very early date; for there 
was a vicarage established at Kelling- 
ton in the year 1291, and perhaps long 
before. A taxation of Pope Nicholas 
the Fourth, about this time, contains 
the following entry, *‘ Decanatus de 
Pontefracto, in Archidiaconatu Ebor. 
Vicaria Ecclesia de Kelyngton, que 
est Templariorum.” In A.D. 1342, 
in the 15th year of Edward the Third, 
Kelyngton, it is again observed, be- 
longs to the Hospitallers. Nothing is 
to be found on record concerning either 
the Rectory or Vicarage worthy of ob- 
servation from this time until the reign 


of Henry the Eighth. In the twenty- 
sixth year of this King’s reign an im- 
portant survey was made by authorit 


of Parliament, in which Kellington is 
noticed. : 

Upon the dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, and the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the Knights Templars, or Hos- 
pitallers, Kellington fell into the power 
of the Crown, and was granted by 
Henry to his favourite College of Tri- 
nity in a in whose disposal 
the Rectory and Vicarage are still vest- 
ed. To the Vicar belong the Recto- 
rial and Vicarial dues of a parcel of 
land which is yet called Cobcroft.— 
Quere, may not this have formerly 

the property of the family of 
Cockereft, mentioned before? and may 
not the whole of this Rectory and Vi- 
carage have been derived from the 
Knights Templars? Nothing particu- 
lar, denoting its antiquity, remains in 
the Church. In the Church.yard is a 
very ancient stone, which a pears to 
have been the cover of a coffin. No 
date is distinguishable upon it, and the 
most prominent sculpture appears to 
be a cross.—A parcel of ground, called 
Arm-royd, is in this parish, the rectorial 
tithes of which are attached to the Vi- 
carage. May not these circumstances 


still tend further to establish the ba 
nion, that all this property was originally 
that of the Templars, and at the dis- 
solution of that Order fell into the 
hands of the crown, and was by it 
variously disposed of *? Omicron. 
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Letters on THE ISLAND OF 
Jamaica.—No. III. 
Jamaica, 
My pear Broruer, Aug. 1824. 
O* all the various productions of this 
Island, the ugar Cane is the 
most important, both in a commercial 
view, and as the principal support of 
the Colony: this valuable plant is use- 
ful in all its forms and states, and not 
a vestige of it but is applied to some 
useful purpose: it is planted at various 
times of the year, and is about twelve 
months in coming to maturity; the 
canes are so planted, that as one piece 
of ground is cut up and worked, ano- 
ther may be ready to cut, and in and 
by this manner of ing, there is 
regular employment all the year round. 
The cane, when ripe, is about six or 
eight feet high, its stem about two 
inches in diameter, and is surrounded 
with rings about four or five inches 
apart; when ripe, it is cut close to the 
surface of the ground, and carried home 
on mules, or in w -loads to the 
sugar-mill, which machine is formed 
of three iron rollers, or cylinders, which 
are worked by a water-wheel, or by 
mules and oxen; but some mills are 
worked by steam: the cane is 
between these successive rollers, which 
presses out all the juice: the stalk, or 
stem, is then carried off to the trash- 
house, and stored up for fuel for the 
furnaces of the sugar and rum works. 
The top of the cane being cut off, 
serves for food to the oxen and mules ; 
so that no part of the plant is wasted 
or useless. The juice, as it is express- 
ed from the cane, is conveyed along 
troughs to the boiling-house into a 
large copper heated by a furnace; a 
small quantity of quick lime is put to 
it, which causes the liquor to granu- 
late. The juice when first from 
the cane, has a black muddy appear- 
ance, but as the process of boiling ad- 
vances, this impurity rises in a scum 


* We shall be to receive the 
mised ‘¢ drawi bry: <p early $e 
curious relick of the stone, ——— with 
a further description of each,”—Eoit. 
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to the surface, and is taken off by the 
skimmers. Besides the large copper, 
there are five smaller ones, set all in a 
row with eoungcsing fines. The great 
copper is merely for heating the liquor, 
and when hot it is laded into the near- 
est copper, where it is boiled for some 
time, its impurities skimmed off, and 
then transferred to the successive cop- 
pers; when sufficiently boiled, which 
is known. by its stringy appearance 
when held up and poured out, it is 
carried to the coolers, which are just 
like those of a brewery, and in them it 
quickly assumes a thick treacley form : 
when it is sufficiently cool it is carried 
into the sugar-house, put into hogs- 
heads, and left for the molasses to 
drain out through holes in the bottom 
of the hogshead. The molasses are 
conveyed by channels into a large vat 
in the still-house, to which a certain 
quantity of water is added, and in this 
state the liquid is called ‘ wash.” Here 
in a few days it undergoes a powerful 
fermentation, and after this has sub- 
sided, the wash is passed through the 
still, and is converted into a clear lim- 
pid pungent spirit, called ‘ low wines,’ 
which after it has again passed through 
the still, becomes rum, which is co- 
loured by putting a small quantity of 
burnt sugar into it in the proportion 
of about a pint to a puncheon. 

To this account of the sugar-cane, 
and its various products, I may add, that 
the greatest enemy the planter has is 
the common rat, which abounds in 
this island, and commits great havock 
by sucking the canes at the root, 
which causes them either to die or 
become sour, which quite spoils them 
for making sugar, and in some sea- 
sons whole crops have been destroyed 
by these mischievous animals. 

The product next in importance to 
Sugar, is Coffee, which is here exten- 
sively cultivated. This valuable shrub 
is cultivated in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the island, as the sugar-cane 
is in the low lands: itis generally grown 
to the height of five feet, though if left 
at full liberty, it would shoot out to 20 
or 30 feet. The coffee-tree has a 
leaf, much the size of an ash-leaf, but 
broader, and of a darker green; the 
fruit at first is green ; as it ripens, it as- 
sumes a yellow colour, and when fit 
for plucking. is of a bright scarlet. 


The Coffee-tree, like most of the other 


ions of the tropics, keeps bear- 
ing all the year round ; and blossoms, 
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en, and ripe fruit may be gathered 
rom a twig at one and the same time; 
so that in many instances three an 
four crops are gathered in a year from 
the same plantation. The tree begins 
to bear at three years old, and conti- 
nues for 30 years or more ; it is plant- 
ed in rows or squares, each plant about 
five feet asunder; it is extremely pro- 
ductive, an acre of good coffee plant- 
ing frequently producing upwards of 
thousand pounds weight annually, 
The most important part of a Coffee- 
anter’s care is, to keep the nds 
om from ee | and ha = — 
nts are » for on these 
oe point depe J the success of the 
roperty. negroes on a coffee- 
iaeeation, like those on the sugar, are 
divided into four gangs. When the 
coffee is fit to gather, one or two gangs 
are sent to pick it, each man provi 
with a basket, which is slung before 
him ; and when filled, it is carried to 
the works on the heads of the negroes, 
a practice become so inveterate by ha- 
bit that I have known negroes to carry 
a common quart bottle of milk for two 
or three miles, instead of in the hand. 
A great proprietor here wishi 
to make some improvements, as we 
as lighten the labour of his slaves, 
brought out some English wheel-bar- 
rows, but they preferred the old mode 
of carrying on their heads, and no per- 
suasions of the ownercould induce them 
willingly to adopt this great improve- 
ment. After the coffee is gathered, it 
is taken to the pulping-mill, which 
splits off the outer coating of the be 
without injuring the coffee; there both 
berry and its coating drop from the 
mill into a reservoir of water, where 
the berry sinks to the bottom, and the 
coat floats away, and is gathered and 
made use of as a manure to the soil. 
Attached to each coffee property is a 
range of buildings, called barbacues, 
which I shall describe to A bar- 
bacu is a flat level surface, built of 
stone or brick, smoothly spread over 
with terras, a ‘* plaster of paris,” which, 
as it hardens by exposure to the air, is 
polished to a fine smooth surface; 
each one is 10 or 12 yards square; five 
or six of these barbucues form a set 
close to the pulping-mill, and on them 
the coffee, as it comes from the mill, is 
spread out and exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and in a few days it per- 
fectlydry. After this process the skin be- 
comes crisp and brittle, and is separated 
by 
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i in through a mill; it is 
a , and goes into the 
hands of the pickers, who consist of 
females, the Cs and the acd, that 
are incapable of attending field labour. 
These sort the berries into three classes; 
“ best quality,” “middling,” and the 
third of all the bad broken berries, 
which last is called ‘triage coffee.” 
After it is all picked and sorted, it is 
—_ ex to the sun for a _, 
then up into bags of about 
a0lbs. weight, and ne mules 
to the sea-side, where it is closely pack- 
‘ed in tierces for exportation. 

Pimento (or Jamaica spice) is ano- 

ther article much cultivated here. The 
Pimento-tree grows to the height of 
30 or 40 feet, with a very straight trunk. 
It bears but once a year; about April 
it blossoms, and the fruit is gathered 
about Christmas ; the blossom is of a 
bright yellow colour, as is the ripe fruit 
also. A Pimento walk, when in full 
blossom, is a very delightful object, 
and diffuses a rich spicy fragrance for 
two or three miles around. When the 
fruit is ripe, and fit for plucking, the 
bearing branches are carefully cut off, 
leaving the young shoots for the next 
year’s crop. 
. Cotton is not much cultivated ; it 
grows on a tree about the size of a 
eherry-tree ; the cotton is comtained in 
small pods, which, when ripe, burst 
open, and in the centre of the pod is 
contained the seeds, like small black 
beans, which are carefully picked out, 
and the inclosure, a ‘‘ coffee-wool,”’ is 
taken from the pod in the same state 
in which you see it at home. Indigo 
is not attended to, though it is a plant 
which thrives extremely well here, 
and —_ wild in all parts of the 
island. 


Arrow-root is plentifully cultivated, 
especially on the North-west side of 
the island by the Maroons. This plant 
is very similar in appearance to our 
horse-radish ; the root is about the same 
size, knotted, and is as white and 
smooth as ivory; the leaf is long and 
narrow, and in shape much like the 
lily of the valley. Ieis planted about 

arch by suckers, and is ripe the fol- 
lowing January. The season ‘for pre- 
paring the root lasts about three or 
four months. The roots are carefully 
scraped clean, and are then put into 
a-water-trough, in which a-wheel re- 
volves, which quickly reduces the root 
to a fine pulp; after this it is put into 
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small tubs, and repeatedly washed, the 
powder falling to the bottom; after it is 
perfectly freed from all extraneous mat- 
ter, it is spread out in the sun upon 
clean cloths to dry, and is then packed 
in boxes and kegs for ex tion. 
inger grows luxuriantly on the 
mountains, and is not suffered to grow 
on good grounds, as it is a root that 
exhausts and impoverishes the soil to 
a great degree; this plant, wherever it 
has once taken root, is extremely dif- 
ficult to eradicate; every fibre which 
is overlooked, taking root afresh, and 
springing up. After it is dug up, no- 
thing more is necessary than to dry it 
in the sun; previously being well- 
washed and cleared, and in this state 
it is called “black ginger ;” but if it 
is intended to be preserved white, the 
coats are carefully peeled, and then 
sprinkled over with quick lime; after 
which it is ex to the action of the 
sun. This ginger preserved in sugar 
makes a very fine rich sweetmeat. 

I think I have now | phon you a 
poy accurate account of the manu- 
actures and exportable ucts of 
the island ; and shall close with a list 
of some of the most useful trees ; and 
first of the “ log-wood tree,” so much 
used in dying. This tree in appear- 
ance is not much unlike our “ C ack- 
thorn,” and grows in that straggling 
stunted manner; about the spring of 
the year it throws out a profusion of 

Now blossoms. At the proper age it 
is felled, and sawed into pieces two or 
three feet long, and packed for expor- 
tation. The other dye-woods are, 
** fustic” and “ nicaraquar,” which as 
I have not seen them actually grow- 
ing, I will not attempt to describe ; 
but there are many other trees and 
lants peculiar to the tropics, and 
found here in abundance, which will 
afford plenty of materials for another 
descriptive letter. E. K.T. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Feb. 17. 
[* must unavoidably have been ob- 
' served, by those who regard the 

ress of Literature, that for about 

16 years past there has been an ardent 
propensity in England for reprinting 
old books ; and private gentlemen, as 
well as: booksellers, spe en- 
ing in this pursuit, works of mag- 
Sitade have thereby been produced 
neatly reprinted in médern types; ¢s- 
pecially the venerable chronicles” of 
France 
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France and Great Britain, restored by 
the late ae and poe aa 
ious si ar tracts and poetical pieces, 
gnigune’ at livres rat Aud forth 
from .obscure recesses ; and have thus 
been introduced to the public eye ina 
new dress. Some of these last were pub- 
lished with apparent caution, and the 
success being considered doubtful, were 
confined to a small impression of co- 
pies, at high prices ; certain books, not 
of the higher classes of rarity, although 
scarce, and possessing a degree of in- 
terest, curiosity, or merit, have been 
frequently brought forward in new edi- 
tions, with casual encouragement. 
Allow me to submit to your conside- 
ration a volume I have now in my pos- 
session, which I conceive aaa ex- 
hibit a respectable figure in the rank 
of reprints; it is a translation of a 
Voyage of Charles II. by Sir Wm. 
te which Wood in his Athene 
kronienses styles, ‘‘ a mast magnificent 
production.” "The introduction wf this 
work says, “If ever was a relation, 
whose truth might be indubitable, it 
is that which I give you at present ; 
one cannot doubt that it may not one 
day serve advantageously to the history 
of the time.” It is singular that this 
publication should not long ago have 
attracted the attention of booksellers, 
having, I presume, never been printed 
in England; but as 1 imagine it is 
rarely exposed to commerce, probably 
it may rot have come in contact with 
any “aterprising publisher; there is, 
at least was, a copy in-the Bodleian 
Library, also one in the British Mu- 
seum; but it is difficult to account 
why Granger and Bromley have not 
once resorted to it for old heads, as it 
contains a deposit of near 200 portraits, 
(foreign and English, ) included in the 
different gronps, taken immediately 
from the leading and then living cha- 
racters, by eminent Dutch artists (who 
are considered very accurate in deline- 
ating features); and Adrian Ulack (the 
n Isher) says, at a great expence. 
is book is printed in royal folio size, 
containing 120 pages, entitled “* A Re- 
lation, in form of Journal, of the Voi- 
age and Residence which the most cx- 
cellent and most Mighty Prince Charles 
the II. King of Great Britain, &c. 
hath made in Holland, from the 25th 
of May to the 2d of June 1660. Ren- 
dered into English out of Original 
French. By Sir Willivm Lower, Knight. 


Gent. Mac. March, 1325. 


4. 


Hague : printed by Adrian Ulack. An- 
no M. »,LX. ith Privilege of the 
Estates of Holland and West Freesland.” 

[I have never observed the Original 
French in any Collection, or noticed 
by French Bibliographical writers, and 
‘us likely a very partial number were 
circulated ; for the publisher assigns as 
areason for its first appearance in French 
was, that his Majesty would use that 
language only during his residence on 
the Continent, and it seems that the 
translation was not out until some time 
after the King’s departure from Hoi- 
land, as A. Ulack complains of the pub- 
lication being retarded by the delay of 
the engravers of the plates 

The work is embellish with seve- 
ral large folded plates, of which the 
most splendid and remarkable is one 
engraved by Philippe, representing a 
spacious hall, where the company are 
assembled with the royal visitors, which 
is tastefully adorned with elegant fes- 
toons and garlands of variegated flow- 
ers, and the room brilliantly illumi- 
nated with wax tapers, placed in de- 
corated chandeliers; this sumptuous en- 
tertainment appears to be designed for 
a grand supper, and not a dinner; I 
apprehend it was unfashionable in those 
days for Kings and Lords to dine hy 
candle light, but only by broad day: 
the tables are rich, and profusely spread 
with choice and luxurious dant 
which is poetically expressed by Sir 
William in the following stanzas (call- 
ed the Great Feast): 


‘The Roman story tells us that the feasts 
Lucullus made to entertain his guests, 
Were such, and so prodigious, the sea, 
The land, and air, were emptied every day, 
To serve his table with all delicates 

Of fish, of flesh, of fowl, and dainty cates : 
Great master of the mouth, voluptuous lord ! 
Had’st thou liv’d now to-see this princely 


This stately aod magnific service here, 
Thon would’st cry out, mine was but homely 
cheer.” 


About thirty distinguished guests, 
consisting of the most illustrious per- 
sonages, encircle the costly table of 
provision presented in this picture ; 
his sacred Majesty presiding at the 
head, with the English Court and Fo- 
reign Geutlemen stationed according 
to their respective rank ; but as the 

rtraits are not distinctly pointed out, 
it requires at first sight a little hesita- 
tion to trace correctly the identical 

persous 
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petsons intended by some of them; 
though it is not improbable that the 
rey of King es and his 
riends were as true and genuine like- 
nesses as any that are now extant. 

At the end of the volume Sir Wil- 
liar hus published his Poems, with 
his name attached at ihe conclusion 
of each poem. Chalmers, in his re- 
marks on Sir Williain’s Book, says 
“it is finely printed, with en- 
gravings, but bad verses ;” ever, 

t the opinion of your readers, 1 beg 
to transcribe one of his poems. 

On his Majesty’s taking leave, in the 
Assembly of the States General. 


«“ Se look’d great Coesar when from his high 
throne 


He would descend some time to honour Rome 
By sitting in the Senate ; but we see 

‘ot the least sign of any sympathy 
Between these modern heroes bes and those 
Old Senators, whose surly brows shake foes 
Under a false respect unto their King, 


h his bright gi h the world 
oe ring : er free, 
*Tis different here, om brave 
And sovereign, et humility, 
And lowly nat mg through —_ love 
Unte this Prince, as if he were their Jove, 
And they his subjects; see with what re- 
spects 
They entertain him by their sweet aspects, 
And sober postures ; how they seem to say, 
You shall rule here, sir, and we will obey; 
Monnt our tribunal, all your words shall be 
Our oracles, and all your actions free, 
As saving to us, since so wise a King 
Draws them from perfect justice, as they 
spring. Wii. Lower.” 
The three last poems are acrostics, 
for Charles the Second King of Great 
Britain, James Duke of York, aud 
George Monk, which concludes the 
book. Sutrtey Wooctmer. 


-—-o— 


Tue Lire axyp TRAVELS 
or THE Ricut Rev. anp LEARNED 
Dr. Rosert Huatincton. 


(Concluded from p. 119.) 


SS the endof this year( 1683) or 
beginning of the next, Dr. Hunt- 
ington went to Dublin, to enter o 

his new, wrexpected, and I had almost 
said ungrateful, office of Provost of 
Trimity College, but immediately the 
man eminently appeared in the Ma- 
gistrate; for very well knowing that 
the success of a fature goverament is 
often very mach iafluenced by the 
fixst management, he readily and cheer- 
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fully set about his duty, which he per- 
formed with a strict and almost scra- 
pulous sedulity, and with his affec- 
tions sedate and unruffted to the end, 
that he might win the idle into dili- 
gence by hts example and precepts, and 


persuade those who gave the reins tee 
much to yoothful liber his ad- 
monitions to virtue and a ge of 


manners, or else by using chastise- 
ments and a more rful and invin- 
cible severity, drive them into order. 
The agreement and matual amity be- 
tween him and the Feltows who bore 
a paft in the government, was con- 
stant and inviolable, nor had others 
any just reason to complain ; for though 
he was a rigid maintainer of discipline, 
t he tempered that discipline with 
enity and prudence ; no man was ever 
more intent epon promoting and che- 
rishing learning, no man more sedu- 
lous in preserving and increasing the 
rene of the college, none more uv- 
iassed or just in the things which re- 
lated to himself, nor ever any mere 
concerned for the propagation of the 
Scriptares in Ireland, which I will 
confirm by a remarkable example. 
The Bishop of Ferne and he by con- 
sultation often held with divers other 
great men (who were pleased with the 
enterprise) by what just and easy me- 
thod they might reureve the dark igno- 
rance the Irish, at last, amongst 
other things, pitched upon transtating 
the Old Testament into Irish, to the 
end that if there were any anon 
them who had faculties elevated a Itt- 
tle above the vulgar, a true knowledge 
of divine things, from those rest 
foantains of light, might dacend tave 
their understandings which were ther 
horribly filled with superstition. Haw- 
ing gotten, therefore, an interpreter fit 
for that work, te whom it might be 
safely committed, they commanicated 
their design to Mr. Robert Boyle, that 
so hely a purpose night be brought to 
some effect by his assistance and pa- 
tronage. He, one of the best and de- 
serving weorthily to be accounted’ a- 
mongst the greatest men of the last 
ane, whose bare name = supersede 
all panegyric, catching this 
portoniy of being benchcial to the 
tish ; who had before deserved well 
of the learned republic, yea ef all man- 
kind, by his ingenious writings, aud 
amt and table discoveries, and 
y a boundless Jiberality and piety; 
paid the whole sum which was agreed 
with 
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with the translator, and generously 
took the whole charge of the edition 
upon himself; for which performance 
Ireland is infinitely obliged to him. I 
remember I have with unspeakable 
satisfaction read letters written between 
him and Dr. Huntington relating to 
this matter. This most necessary work 
red in the world in the begin- 
ning of the year 1686, with an English 
= to it by Dr. Doppin, Bishop of 
Maida, in which he copiously and 
elegantly declared the reason of that 
work. But in that edition are con- 
tained only the canonical books; the 
translation of the Apocrypha, which 
I found amongst Dr. Hontinggen's 
papers, being wholly omitted. 

After the stupendous catastrophe of 
affairs in England (in 1688), when Ire- 
land was shocked with commotions 
which seemed likely very soon to break 
forth into war, and tumults were occa- 
sioned by the giddy multitude and sol- 
diers throughout the whole island, he 
believed it necessary to consult his safety 
by flying into England with thousands 
more, whom a panic terror had at- 
tacked, intending to abide till he saw 
which way the public affairs which 
were upon the balance would turn. 

After Tisland was reduced, he staid 
there but ons year; having pu 
with a confirmed iesc!ution to return 
into England, he resigned the govern- 
ment of Dublin Colleges, in which he 
was succeeded by that reverend and 
— learned man Dr. Saint George 
Ash. 

But whilst these things were in agi- 
tation, by the care and kindness of Dr. 
Edward Bernard, who was the only 
judge of those things in his absence, 
having before in his prosperity given 
thirty-five manuscripts as a grateful 
son to his alma mater, he sold to the 
keepers of the Bodleian Library above 
six hundred manuscripts, Greek, Chal- 
dean, Syriae, Coptic, Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish, together with the three 
books of the Mendites before men- 
tioned, for seven hundred 
sterling, which made a noble addition 
to the oriental books given by Arch- 
bishop Laud, and that choice collec- 
tion which were with a great sum 
bought some time before of the most 
“are i. Pocock’s = m 

n the year 1692, t use the 
common + aig he was quntutel un- 
expectedly by that noble and generous 
knight Sir Edward Turner, to a living 


at Hollingbury in the county of Hart- 
ford, which, h it might not equal 
his desert, was not of a despicable va- 
lue; and, therefore, that he might not 
be quite overwhelmed in his solitary 
sadness, and that he might in some 
measure extenuate and ass the 
molestations of a country life, to 
which he was totally unaccustomed, 
he soon after married a most desir- 
able virgin of discreet years, descended 
from a renowned family (being the 
daughter of Joha Powell, mm Teton 
of a troop of horse in the King’s arm 

in the late burning Parliament rebele 
lion, and sister to the most eminent 
and famous lawyer Sir John Powell, 
knt. one of the Lords Justices of her 
Majesty's Court of Queen's Bench), 
who was enriched with plentiful en- 
dowments of mind, with whom he 
spent the remainder of his life most 
lovingly and pleasantly, and I believe 
of my own knowledge I may without 
temerity say, that the state of matri- 
mony was never more happily enjoyed. 

In this new station rherein God 
had placed him, being laboriously in- 
tent upon getting souls to God by a 
life of unblameable integrity, and fre- 
quent public sermons and private ad- 
monitions, he spent a most studious 
life upon his spiritual benefice, from 
which no consideration could easily 
separate him. But in the same year, 
by his friends who made interest with- 
out his notice, he was desi for the 
Bishopric of Kilmore ; but use the 
Right Reverend Dr. Sheridan had been 
suspended thence by virtue of the late 
Act of Parliament, he absolutely re- 
fused the mitre. 

Nevertheless, the minds of the wisest 
men are not always immoveable, but 
vary according to the vicissitudes of 
things ; for he who but a few years be- 
fore seemed to have bid adieu eter- 
nally to the Irish coasts, by a most 
powerful inducement which he could 
searcely without a erime evade, and 
the reasons end ions of his 
friends, was prevailed upon to. revisit 
it, which happened in this manner. 

Iu the year 1701, the see of Rapho 
in the Ulsterian ince being vacant 
by the death of Dr. Carncross, the 


most illastrious Lord Henry Earl of 
Clarenden, whe, from the time that 
he governed that kingdom with the 
just applause of fidelity and — in 
the reign of the most august King 
James LI. very well perceived that the 


virtues 
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virtues and qualifications of Dr. Hunt- 
ington might justly deserve an epis- 
copal see, and being solicitous both 
for his advancement and the benefit 
of the Irish Church, as much as his 

resent privacy was capable of, sent 
buen to London for him, and with 
new and great discoveries of his aflec- 
tion to him, assured him that he and 
his brother the Earl of Rochester (who 
then enjoyed the same praise, dignity, 
and power, which he had _po:sessed 
for thirteen years before) would endea- 
vour their utmost that he should sup- 
ply the vacancy of that see, if it were 
agreeable to the resolutions of his life, 
and he would not backward it hiniself; 
to whose most prudent advice and coun- 
sel Dr. Huntington assented ; nor was 
there any need of a long unwilling de- 
liberation, unless he would be wanting 
to himself and the cause and interest 
of the church and religion which he 
was most desirous to promote. ‘The 
excellent Earl of Rochester perceiving 
the merits of Dr. Huntington which 
recommended him most nearly to him, 
having before heard commendations of 
him, soon obtained the desired effect, 
so that all. things answered, if not ex- 
ceeded the expectation. 

Immediately settling his affairs in 
England, in order for taking his jour- 
ney, in the beginning of July in the 
same year he sailed to Ireland, being 
never so much as to visit his friends 
in England again, as the unfortanate 
event of things tov plainly manifested. 
Though something indisposed by the 
storms and rouglinesss of the sea and 
wind, being landed, he came safe to 
Dublin, his health and strength being 
but very little impaired. Soon after, 
to wit, the 20th day of the same month, 
according to the order of the Charch 
of England, which (together with the 
Liturgy and all the sacred ceremonies 
in common use) is protected there by 
the laws ecclesiastical and civil, he 
was consecrated with due solemnity 
Bishop of Raphoe in the cathedral of 
Dublin, by the most Reverend Dr. 
Narcissus Riowh then Archbishop of 
Dublin, now of Armagh, and Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, t = ot with the 


Right Reverend the Bishops of Kildare, 
Ossory, and Clona, the last of which 
succeeded him in the Bishopric of Ra- 
“acer All good men congratulating the 

appiness of the Irish Church, expected 
very great things from a man of perfect 
prudence, piety, and learning, kindled 
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with a forward desire of promoting the 
glory of God, the public good, and the 
increase of true religion ; and he with- 
out doubt woukl have abundantly an- 
swered the greatest expectations they 
had conceived. of him; but it other- 
wise pleased Almighty God ; for whilst 
he thought of hastening to his episco- 
pal charge, that thence carefully sur- 
veying his diocese he might the better 
perceive every part of his office, and 
the duty of the clergy of his jurisdie- 
tion, designing to correct every thing 
that was done preposterously, aud to 
supply what was neglected, and to set 
in order whatsoever might be of use, 
to restore forgotten obedience and de- 
cayed discipline, being broken and 
worn by his painful journies and his 
indefatigable studies and labour, and 
tired with the weaknesses of age, all as 
it were in a collected body suddenly 
working upon him, and lying dead! 
sick, but with a mind to his last beueeh 
invincible, and sound senses, implor- 
ing the mercy of God, and confiding 
in the merits of his Saviour Christ, be- 
ing supported with the hopes of a good 
and joyful immortality, which was a 
lamp full of oil for his celestial jour- 
ney, he contentedly departed: this 
life on the 2d of September,. being 
twelve days after his consecration, in 
the OGth year of his age, whom man- 
kind will greatly stand in need of. 
Soon after, his mortal part was hand- 
somely interred in the chapel of that 
college, over which he had presided 
many years, with the great applause of 
all, even those that envied him; his 
funeral pomp being attended by all the 
great and worthy men in the city, and 
others of the better rank. The most 
mournful lady his widow having now 
nothing to entertain her but disconso- 
late lamentation, a lasting remembrance 
of her past happy life with him, and a 
perpetual admiration of his virtue, that 
future ages might perceive her piety 
and affection to her deceased husband, 
took care that a curious well-fashioned 
monument should be erected for him, 
with the following inscription, which 
was sent to me vut of Ireland : 


**To the sacred memory of the Right 
Reverend Dr. Rosert Huntincron, late 
Bishop of Raphoe. 


This place the sacred dust contains, 
Being all that here below remains 
Of him who once did wisely :rule 
This universal Learning’s school, 
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B whose afflicted ome: when they 
bloody were forc’d away, 

He "d iE race ae.) kind 
With an indulgent father’s mind. 
Late chosen Bishup of Raffo, 

Oh, had he liv'd but longer so! 
He’d been their strength and pillar too. 
But he, the worthy Huntincton, 
Too soon alas! from us is gone, 
Worthy to lie amongst the great 

Ta mausoleums full of state, 

But that what he on earth hath done 
Will better serve to raise him one. 
Searching the works of Nature here 
(Not pleas’d in a too narrow sphere), 
He saw the corners of the earth, 
And brought from all peculiar worth. 
At last with knowledge fully blest, 
He sought but not a sluggish rest ; 
Because in him the Bishop did 

The wise philosopher succeed ; 

To which advancement rais’d at last, 
He made a just though fatal haste, 
For when a sudden s disease 
With vigour did his vitals seize 
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(To whose assistance did 

Her help, Death's paterad a” sw Age), 

O’ercome by their unequal strength, 

The cheerful wrestler fell at length ; 

Cheerful, because his hope did raise 

His thoughts to everlasting bays ; 

Snatch’d from an age increasing stil] ~ 

In brawls and every thing that’s ill, 

With faith, pookiiaans and piety fraught, 

For Heaven ripe he Heaven sought ; 

A name most hos to all of him bereft, 

A sad remembrance to his friends he left, 

Whom an example truly 

All must admire, O that "d imitate.” 

Without any flattery, and truly with 

a want of words, | have said these few 

things of Dr. Huntington, being a man 

who was born for the honour and be- 

nefit of his country, whose name will 

remain and be preserved through all 

ages, amongst all those who love the 

study of the Oriental tongues, and espe- 

cially the University of Oxford. 
Westminster, 22d April, 1703. 


Lonpon Paceants 1n THE Reten or Kine James II. 


NH Ecareerof Matthew Taubman *, 
the successor of Jordan in the 
honourable office of City Poet, began 
with the accession of James the Se- 
cond. His first production was 
49. ** London's Annual Triumph ; 
performed on Thursday, October 29, 
1685, for the Entertainment of the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Jeffreys, 
Knight, Lord Mayor of the City of 
London ; with a description of the se- 
veral Pageants, sap and Songs, 
‘made proper for the occasion ; all set 
forth at the proper costs and charges 
of the Worshipful Company of Iron- 
mongers. Composed by Matt. Taub- 
man, 1685,” 4to.— A copy of this is 
in the Bodleian Library in Mr. Gough's 
collection; and a second was sold at 


Mr. Bindley’s sale, Aug. 5, 1820, to 
Mr. Rhodes for i/. tis. 6d.—The 
London Gazette of Nov. 2 this year, 
gives but its ordinary account of the 
day; the King was on the leads at 
Whitehall as the Civic Fleet passed 
Lf and the dinner was at Grocers’ 

all. Among the advertisements is 
this: 

*¢ A Silver Tankard lost from Grocers-Hall 
the 29th instant, the Lid being broken off, 
and Inscribed round the Tankard, ‘The Gift 
of Bevis Bullmer. Whoever gives notice 
of it to Mr. Hoaret, a Goldsmith at the 
Golden Bottle, in Cheapside, so that it be 
had again, shall have 20s. reward.” 


50. The following year produced 
**London’s Yearly Jubilee, perform'd 
on Friday, Ocsther xxix, 1686, for 





* Matthew Taubman, Gent. who continued civic 
1691, was author of “‘an Heroick Poem to his Ro 


from this period to his demise in 
Highness the Duke of York on his 


return from Scotland. With some choice Songs and Medleyes on the Times,” 1682, fol. 
Of this work the publisher says, ‘* The author of these few songs being much sollicited for 


copies, and not able to oblige 


all his friends, was 


evail'd upon” to print. It is full of 


local interest, and the following lines seem prophetic of the warming-pan production of 


1688. 


Young Jemmy, a catch. 


You 


Jemmy, the blade of royal stamp, is blasted in the case, 


The Fairies have crept in and left a changeling in his place, 

The spark that fires the nymphs and the sun that gilds the plains ; 

Then bring us more wine, the dog-star bites, more wine to cool our brains, 
Was ever poor youth, was ever poor youth so unhappily undone, 


Has lost a father, but who can say 


the father hath lost a son? 


+ Afterwards Sir Richard, who was Lord Mayor in 1713, and great-grandfather of the 


present worthy Baronet of Stourhead. 


the 
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the entertatmment of the Right’ Ho- 
nourable Sir John Peake, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London; with a 
description of the several. Pageants, 
Speeches, and Songs, mate proper for 
the occasion. All set forth at the pro- 

r costs and charges of the Right 

orshipful the Company of Mercers. 
Composed by M. Taubman. Londi- 
num Regni firmata columna. Printed 
and pablished by Authority. London, 
printed for H. Playford, near the Tem- 
ple Charch, 1686,” 410. pp. 20.—A 
copy of this is in the British Museum. 
One was sold at the sale of the Li- 
brary of Jas. West, Pres. R.S. March 
30, 1773, in a lot of tracts which ob- 
tained fis. Gd.; was sold by itself at the 
sale of the library of Jas. Bindley, Esq. 
for 1L its. 6d. to Mr. Rhodes.—The 
London Gazette of Nov. 1, this year, 
makes particular mention of the “ seve- 
ral pageants, which the Company of 
Mercers had caused to be made for 
this occasion.” Their Majesties were 
on the leads of Whitehall! as the Wa- 
ter Show passed. At the Lord May- 
or's landing at Blackfriars on his re- 
turn, the Artillery Company “‘ made 
a more than ordinary fine appearance.” 
The dinner was at Grocers’ Hall.— 
The celebrated John Evelyn, whose 
remarks on the Lord Mayor's Shews 
of his younger days I before quoted, 
this year says “‘ Oct. 29, there was a 
triu t Shew of the Lerd Maior 
both land and water, with much 
solemnity, when yet his power has 
been so much diminish’d, by the 
losse of the Citty’s former Charter.” 
Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 595. 

57. The Pageant of the next year 
was intitled “‘ Londen’s Triumph ; or 
the Goidsmith's Jubilee, October 29, 
1687: performed for the Confirma- 
tion and Entertainment of the Right 
Hon. Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor. 
By M. Taubman, 1687,” 4to.— My 
account of this must be shorter than 
usual, for the only copy I have traced 


is Mr. Geagh’s in the Bodleian Li- 
brary.—Still the Lord Mayor's day of 
1687 did not deserve oblivion, 
for James the Second this year (the 
only time as King) honoured the 
Civic Banquet with Nis presence. The 
——— which follow are abridged 
tom the London Gazette of Oct. 31 *: 


‘¢ The Pageants, which make a 
of the hy are chiefly designed Somnen 
the benefits the City enjoys {though de- 
prived of its Charter!] of peace and plenty 
under his Majesties happy government, and 
for the many advantages of that liberty 
which his Majesty has been pleased so gra- 
ciously to indulge to all his subjects, though 
- different ae went to Guild- 
1, accompanied Royal Highness 

Prince Geo re of Devaart, and attended 
the principal officers of the Court, the 
of the Council, and several of the Nobility ; 
the Sats who intended them the same 
gtace and favour, was indisposed.—The Ki 
was met by the two Sheriffs at Temple aa 
Amongst other tables in the Hall, there was 
one furnished for the Foreign Ministers, at 
which was present the Pope's Nuntio and 
the French Ambassador. The whole was 
conducted very much to his Majesties sa- 
tisfaction, which he was pleased to declare. 
—The following day the Aldermen and two 
Sheriffs, with the Common Serjeant, waited 
on his Majesty to return thanks for the great 
honour they had received, and to beg his 
Majesty to excuse whatever had been amiss 
or unworthy of him; whom his Majesty re- 
ceived very a ae as a mark ob his 
acceptaace of their Entertainment, he was 
os pleased to confer the honour of 

nighthood upon two of the Aldermen then 
present, viz.John Bawden and William Ash- 
urst, Esquires t.” 


Sir John Shorter died during his 
Mayoralty, Sept.4; when Sir John 
Eyles, who had never served Sheriff, 
and was not even a freeman, was put 
in by the King for the remainder of 
the year. Frightened by the prospect 
of the Prince of Orange’s invasion, 
the pusillanimous James, in the hope 
of attaching the citizens to his party, 





® The same Gazette contains this advertisement : ‘‘ Whereas there are eertain ancient 
fees of homage due, and of right ought to be paid to his Majesties servants upon his Ms- 


jesties first entrance after his succession to 


Crown into any county, city, town corpo- 


the 
rate, cathedral, or collegiate church, withim the Kingdom of land, to be paid by them 


respectively ; and whereas several of them have paid, 
these are therefore to give notice thas his Majesty is pleased to depute Sir 
Kat. his Majesties Gentleman Usher of the 


and some neglect to pay the same ; 
Sas Dees. 
Rod, te receive the said fees for the 


benefit of such of his Mejesties servants to whem the same are due ; aud that if the fees 
not paid accordingly, they will be prosecused for the same.” 
+ Sir William Asharst was Lord Mayer in 1694, and for many years M.P. for London ; 


Sir John Bawden was never Lord Mayor. 


on 
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on the 6th of October restored their 
charter, of which by his means they 
had been deprived in 1683, At the 
same time he constituted Sir John 
Chapman Lord Mayor, who was elect- 
ed to serve the following year. The 
Pageant composed for his Inangura- 
tion was 

52. ‘London's Anniversary Festi- 
val, performed on Monday, Oct. 29, 
1688, fer the Entertainment of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Chapman, Kut. 
Lord Mayor of the City of London; 
being their great Year of Jubilee: 
with a Panegyric upon the restoring 
of their Charter; and a sonnet pro- 
vided for the Entertainment of the 
King. By M. Taubman, 1688,” 4to. 
—Of this, as the last, I know of no 
other copy but that in the Bodleian 
Library, presented by Mr. Gough. — 
A sonnet was provided for the 
King’s entertainment, as the pre- 
ceding title says; but it does not ap- 
pear that he was 9 a expected at 
the City table. He saw from the leads 
of Whireisall the Civic barges pass, 
says the London Gazette of Nov. 1.— 
The dinner was at Grocers’ Hall, as 
usual. 

Sir John Chapman, also, died dur- 
ing his Mayoralty, and on March 22d 
Thomas Pilkingven, Enq. elected Lord 
Mayor for the remainder of the year, 
was presented to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal, sworn at the 
hustings according to custom, and at 
five in the afternoon was sworn with- 
out the Tower Gate, by Lord Lucas, 
Chief Governor of the Tower, in pur- 
suance of their Majesties’ writ to bim 
directed, and of the ancient usage at 
such time as the Exchequer Court was 
not holden at Westminster. This is 
worth remark, as I doubt whether the 
same has been since done. Sir Tho- 
mas Pilkington (he was soon after 
knighted) contineed Lord Mayor for 
two years after. 


P.S. I repeat my request of the 
loan for a very few days of any of the 
“London Pageants” between 1603 
and 1624. Those of which I alread 
have copies are mentioned in 
XCIV. ii. pp. 113, e¢ seq. 

Since the notice there taken (pi 
117, 411) of “Chester's Triumph m 
Honour of her Prince,” that rave tract 
has through the press for m 
forthcoming Progresses of James f. 
and I have found in Mr. Hanshall's 


London Pageants.—Singuiar Phenomenon. 


*. clusions ; = 





new History of Cheshire same ex- 
tracts from a manascript (in the pos- 
session of a Chester lady) which are 
Set the llawing pongn: bes’ eote 
t wing 

lately attracted my attention in Howes? 
conUauation ef Stow’s Chroniele (edit. 
1631) ander the year 1616: 


“«In honour of this joyfull Creation there 
were solemn Trium at Lud- 
low the fourth of Nov. and hed 
Master Daniell Powell, wa ad 


This was evidently a similar tract 
to “ Chester's Triumph,” the one 
being the account of the provincial 
festivities on the Creation of Prince 
Henry, the other on the Creation of 
Prince Charles. Should a copy of this 
tract (though unknown to Mr. Gough,) 
be in existence, I trust to the libe- 
rality of its owner for the loan of it. 


J. Nicuots. 


—_¢eo— 


SincuLar PHENnoMENoN. 


Chapel-st. Tottenham- 

Mr. Ursax, court-road, Mar. 17. 
O* the morning of the 1gth of 
Jan. last, berng on board the 
Clyde, East Indiaman, bound to Lon- 
don, in lat. 10 4 40 min. N. lon. 27 
deg. 41 min. W. and consequently, 
as your readers will perceive ou con- 
sulting a chart, about 600 miles from 
the coast of Africa, at day-light we 
were surprised to find our sails covered 
with sand of a brownish colour, the 
particles of which, when examined by 
a microscope, appeared extremely mi- 
nute. At 2 P.M. of the same day, 
having had occasion to unbend some 
of our sails, clouds of dust escaped 
from them on their being struck 


against the mast by the wind. Dur- 
ing the om night, the wind 
blew fresh from N.E. by E. and of 


course the nearest land to windward 
was that part of the coast of Africa 
which lies between the Gambia Ri- 
“i “eal ae this 

s lating on 
curiews 0 i © (weeny be eave 
your a am to draw their own ¢on- 
proposing the follow- 
ing query. May not the seeds of man 
of those plants found in remote, an 
new-formed Islands of the ocean, be 
conveyed thither in the same manner 
as the sand was on that occasion ? 


Yours, &c. A. Foress. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urgan, 
UCH is the variety of entertaining 
matter continually presented to 
the publick through the medium of 
r widely-circulated Magazine, that 
feel assured the following curious 
extract * from an old manuscript in m 
sion will be readily admitted. 
f shall be much obliged to any of 
your Correspondents that can inform 
me who was the author. 


March 15. 





Gipsy’s Prophecy— Compendium of County History. 





{March, 


“Tue Girsis’s Proruscre. 


Shall be the ruine of themselves, 

Zeale is the cause by whych they are 
The pro of a wart. 

They force away theyre sacred ’ 
Which shall-on them destruction bring. 
The anciante Scots and Picts shall ioyne, 
One thousand six hundred forty-nyne, 
And overrun this British Isle, 

Whych by rebellion is made vile. 
London shall fiame with fire like Hell, 


To shew that there the Devills dwell. 
Yours, &c. ANGHARAD. Whee an church hor 
, : Observe well what the Gipsye says. 
* This ye Y was found in the eves = 
ofa house'in Chee ire in 1616. H. W. Girsie. 
—@— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
( Continued from p. 130.) 


EMINENT 


NATIVES. 


Ainge, Francis, Stratford, bapt. 1629, ob. 1767, aged 137 years and about 15 days. 
Arden, Edward, catholic, executed for a plot against Elizabeth, Parkhall, 153%. : 


Bird, John, Bp. of Bang 


or and Chester, Coventry (ob. 1556). 


Bishop, Wm. ish exile writer wort Care 


Boulton, Matthew, ingenious mechanic, 


irmingham, 1728. 


Byfield, Nicholas, puritanical writer on divinity (ob. 1622). 
Carte, Thomas, the eminent historian, Clifton, 1686. 


Cave, Epwarp, 


yjector of the GentLeman’s Macazine, Newton, 1691. 


Claridge, Richard, writer among the Society of Friends, Farmhorough, 1649. 
Clarke, Samuel, industrious writer, and one of the 2000 ejected ministers, Woolstoa, 


1599. 


Clopton, Sir Hugh, Lord Mayor of London in 1491, Stratford. 


» Sir William, Lord 


ayor of London in 1619, Baddesley. 


Compton, Henry, Bp. of London, eminent prelate, Compton Wynyate, 1632. 
Coppe, Abiezer, successively presbyterian, anabaptist, and most wild enthusiast, Warwick, 


1619. 


Coventry, Vincent de, learned Franciscan and author, Coventry (flor. 1250). — 





~ Walter de, Benedictine, English historian, Warwick (flor. 1217). 


——-- William de, author and Carmelite, Coventry (flor. 1360). 

Cranford, James, eminent divine, Coventry (ob. 1657). 

Croft, William, eminent musician, Nether Eatington, 1657. 

Davenport, Christopher, popish chaplain to Queen Henrietta-Maria, Coventry, 1598. 





-— John, brother to preceding, noncopformist divine, Coventry 
Digby, John, Eari of Bristol, distinguished ambasssdor and 


» 1597. 
poet, Coleshill, 1580. 


Drax, Thomas, a pious and excellent preacher, Stoneleigh (ob. about 1616). 
Drayton, Micuaet, author of the “ Polyolbion,” Hartsbill, 1563. 
Ducpate, Sie Win1aM, historian and antiquary, Shustoke, 1605. 


Foster, Samuel, mathematician and astronomer, Coven’ 
Thomas, actor, who introduced Suaksreare to 


Green, 


, (ob. 1652). 
stage, Stratford. 


Gaevitte, Furxe, Lord Brooke, poet, and patron of learning, Beauchamp Court, 1554. 


Grew, Nehemiah, 


Atherstone, 1607. 


and physician, Coventry, 1628. 
Obadiah, t of preceding, a presbyterian, who opposed the death of Charles I. 


Harrington, John Lord, the celebrated scholar and pious nobleman, Combe Abbey (ob. 


1614). 
Hill, 


H , John, born a puritan, but 


illiam, annotator on Dionysius Periegetes, Cudworth, 1619. 


imbibed more rational views, Coton, 1617. 


Holyoake, Francis, a and loyalist, Nether Whitacre, 1567. 


Thomas, son 








preceding, author of a Latin dictionary, Southam, 1616. 


Jage, 
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Jago, Richard, amiable divine and pleasing Beaudesert, 1715. 

Jolepe, Mr., benefactor to his native town, (temp. Henry VI.). = 

Johnson, Samuel, very learned but eccentric, proud, violent, and troublesome divine, and 
most furious enemy to Catholics; a man of undaunted courage, great obstinacy, and ua- 
wearied industry, but ill-used, 1649. 

Killingworth, John de, father of the astronomers of his t Gm. 10) RPngwerty. 

Lench, Wm. benefactor to his native town, temp. may IL. Birmi - 

Maklesfield, Wm. general of the order of Dominicans (flor. temp. ict XI.) Coventry. 

Oken, Thomas, benefactor to his native town, &c. Warwick (ob. 1572). 

Olney, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1446, Coventry. ‘ 

= » Sir Thomas, courtier and scholar, (poisoned by Countess of Somerset) Compton 

rfen* 1581. 


Palmer, Julius, burnt at ete Meee 

Perkins, Wm. whose writings in of Calvinism led to the assembling of the famous 
synod of Dordt, Marston, 1558. 

Plantagenet, Edward, last heir male of that royal family, Warwick Castle (beheaded 1499). 

Rogers, Daniel, statesman and Latin poet, Aston, 1540. 

Thomas, divine and author, Bishop's Hampton, 1660. 

Rouse, Joun, the Warwickshire antiquary, Warwick (ob. 1491). 

Suaxsrzare, WitL1aM, the immortal bard, and founder of the English drama, Stratford, 
1564. - 

Sheriff, Laurence, founder of ‘by free grammar school, Brownsover. 

Smallbroke, Richard, Bp. of Litchfield and Coventry, Birmingham, 1672. 

Smart, Peter, divine, and a conspicuous opposer of church ceremonies (ob. 1642). 

Smith, John, divine, 1563. 

Somervile, William, author of ‘* the Chase,” a poem, Edston, 1692. 

Southern, Thomas, very pleasing and fascinating dramatic writer, Stratford-upon-Avon t, 
about 1662. 

Stratford, John de, Abp. of Canterbury, Stratford (ob. 1348). 

Robt de, Bp. of Chichester, brother of the preceding, Stratford (ob. 1362). 
Ralph, Bp. of London, nephew of the preceding, Stratford (ob. 1354). 

Tipper, John, author of the ao »” an almanac, Coventry (ob. 1713). 

Vesey, or Harman, John, Bp. of oy Coldfield (ob. 1555, aged 103). 

Wagstaffe, Thomas, a ing bishop, author of an able vindication of Charles I. to 
prove him the author of ‘‘ Eikon Basilike,” 1645. 


Wanley, Humphrey, eminent cntiguery, Coventry, 1671-2. 
ugby 


Whalley, Peter, divine and critic, » 1722. 
Willughby, Francis, eminent naturalist, and intimate friend of Ray, 1635. 
Wolstan, St. Bp. of Worcester, Itchington (ob. 1095). 


_ MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

*« Genius in thee a cradle found, ‘« Where sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Thou nurs’d the hidden flame, Infus'd with heavenly fire, 

From thee went forth the pleasing sound, § Warbled his native wood-notes wild, 

From thee, a Shakspeare’s name.” And tun’d the tender lyre.” 
“Then Stratford, then, from age to age 
Thy sacred name shall stand 
Inserib'd in Time’s recorded page, 
’ The envy of the land.” 

ln Aucneepa Church is the tomb of “ Sir Foulke Greyvyll ” and his wife Lady 

izabeth. 

In Ansxey Hall Park is a Chinese temple, built from a design by Sir W. Chaim- 
bers, and in a cell beneath, is preserved a monument to one of the Purefoys, 
brought from Caldecote in 1766. In a sequestered valley is a hermitage 
formed from the stones of an ancient oratory. , 

In the Dining Room of Arsury Hail is the top of a Sarcophagus, brought 
from Rome by Sir Roger Newdigate, on which is sculptured the marriage of 

. Bacchus and Ariadne. The cieling of the Saloon is worked in imitation of 


* Anthony Wood, who has been followed by others. Bigland makes him a native of 

- i lta ema co. Gloucester. He was at least educated in the neighbourhood of 
ompton. 

+ Anthony Wood. Cibber, in his Lives.of the Poets, asserts that he was born in Ire- 

land. Wood blunders in other parts of his account of him ; but it is doubtful which is exact, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1825. , that 
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that of Henry the Seventh's chapel at Westminster. In a room adjoining the 
Saloon is the well-known picture engraved in commemorating the 
achievements of Sir John Astley; of which has given an account.— 
Here died, in 1806, 86, Sir Roger Newdigate, the founder of the New- 
digate Prize Poem at Oxford. 

At Astvey Castle resided the turbulent and factious Duke of Suffelk, who, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, was hid in a large hollow tree there by his park-keeper ; 
‘but was betrayed by him fora bribe. In the Hall areshewn a heavy inlaid 
table, and a rude and cumbrous chair, as having belonged to the Duke.—The 
ancient choir is now the body of the Church. ‘. it are some antique tombs. 

At Atuerstong resided Dr.’ Thomas, the continuator of Dugdale’s Antiqui- 
ties. —The Church belonged to the Friary; but by additions is much altered, 
detracting from its original beauty.—The Chancel of the Friary Church was 
in 1573 appropriated to the Free Grammar School, and is still dedicated to the 


cameiparpese. 

At Batsaxt the Knights Templars had a preceptory. 

At Barton-on-THE-Hgatu resided Robert Dover, who instituted the Cots- 
wold games in 1600.—Near this place is a stone called the Fourshire Stone, 
dividing the Counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Warwick, and Oxford. 

Biprorp afforded a frequent convivial retreat to the great native of the County, 
Suakspgare.—A traditional tale relating to this place has been given im 
vol. Lx1v. p. 1067. 

At Bitton Hall resided the Poet Addison, who purchased it as a lure to the 
Countess of Warwick ; to whom he was then paying his court. The furni- 
ture used by Addison still remains ; and the pictures, partly selected by hts 
jodgmem, or procured as a tribute to his featin » yet ornament the walls, 
and occupy precisely the same stations as when he was wont to pause and 
admire them. Seldom has the residence of a Poet had the fortune to be so 
preserved for the gratification of posterity *. There are several family portraits. 

At Brrmineuam resided the celebrated Dr. Priestley, whose house, &c. was 
destroyed in 1791, and Dr. Ash, the eminent Physician, whose house was 
afterwards converted into a chapel.—Here Baskerville, ae see | a stone- 
cutter, in 1756 had a printing-office ; his first attempt was a 4to edit. of Vir- 

il.—In 1791 a beauuful window was placed over the communion table of 
gt. Paul’s Chapel, representing the Conversion of St. Paul, by that celebrated 
artist Francis ginton, It cost 400 guineas. 

Biacktow Hi zt is rendered memorable by the summary execution of Piers Ga- 
veston, which is recorded by an ancient inscription on a part of the rocky hill. 

At Biytue Hatt resided that distinguished Antiquary, Sir W. Dugiale, who 
died there, Feb. 16, 1685. 

At Brink.ow the family of Rouse the Antiquary, long resided. 

In Catpgcotsz Church is the monument of Mr. Abbott, who so successfully 
defended Caldecote Hall in 1642. He died Feb. 2, 1648. 

Cave’s Inn, on the Watling Street, otherwise Caves-in-the-Hole, so termed 
from its low situation, was kept by the family of Cave for several generations. 
Its site was formerly occupied by a Priory called Hallywell, as is shewn by 
Mr..Hamper in the Archzologia, vol. x1x. 

Cuar.ecore will be viewed with considerable interest as the residence of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, the presumed pao of Shakspeare’s Justice Shallow.—In 
the Church, among others of the family, are interred the immortalized Sir 
Thomas and his lady. 

ag Pie] House is a bed, said to have been given to Sir H. Clopton by 

en , 

In Covesuitt Church are many memorials of the Clintons and Digbys. 

Compe Abbey was the first settlement of Cistercian monks, co. Warwick. The 
present edifice is particularly rich in o—— of the Stuart family; among 
which, in the Great Gallery, is one of Charles II. at the age of fourteen, in 
armour richly studded with gold. The breakfast-room was fitted up for the 
reception of Princess Elizabeth afterwards Queen of Bohemia. In the North 
parlour are the portraits of Frederick V. of mia; his Queen Elizabeth, by 





* Another instance is Thomson’s house at Richmond; see vol. xciv. ii. p. 443. 
Houtherst ; 
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Houtherst ; and the heroic James, Duke of Richmond, by Vandyck ; several of 

whose pieces are in the Vandyck-room. In the yellow drawing-room is a por- 

trait of the celebrated Duchess of Cleveland, by Lely and a representation of 
o 


Christ and St, John, in a landscape, by Rubens. the gilt- rlour are two 
Rembrants. In the beauty-parlour are twenty-two portraits of ladies, 

Coventry was visited by the plague in 1350, 1564, 1574, 1578, 1603, and 
#625.—April 17, 1607, the streams which water this city overflowed, A 
destroyed much property.—July 22, 1750, “was seen in the aif, moving 
from the West to East, a body of fire about 20 inches round, and in its mo- 
tion had a luminous tail about two yards long.”—In March 1772, there oc- 
curred in Gosford-street a curious instance of combustion of the human body. 
(See the Annual Register for that year.)—Nov. g, 1800, the river Sherbourn 
overflowed, doing great mischief.—Fn one of the Churches is, or was, a ludi- 
¢crous epitaph to Capt. Tully, Swordbearer to the City, who died in tree, seed 
105, having married ten wives,—This city was made toll-free by ic, 
founder of the Abbey, upon his Countess’s performance of an indecent ac- 
tion, which u the first glance appears legendary; and Dr. has 

roved it an idle tradition. In a house at a window was a statue of Peeping 

‘om relating to this transaction.—In Trinity Church is the monument of 
Puttemon Hottanp, the well-known translator, who prided himself on 
writing a folio volume with one pen. Of this parish was Vicar Nathaniel 
Wauley, the father of the Antiquary.—Of St. Michael’s Church was Vicar 
Dr. Grew, father of Grew the Philosopher.—The remains of Spon Hospital, 
founded by Hugh Earl of Chester, temp. Henry If. are parts of the Chapel 
and Gateway, since converted into ordinary habitations.— At the Free School 
was educated Sir WiiL1am Duepate, the Historian. The present School- 
room is part of the Chapel of St. John’s Hospital, and the School ‘forms are 
the original seats from the choir of the White Friars’ Church. 

Of Exuatt, Dr. Thomas, the continuator of Dugdale’s Antiquities, was Vicar 
for many years. 

Funsroxe Park is said to have been the scene of that memorable indiscretion 
which fortunately caused “‘ The Bard of Avon” to fly his native county. 

Of Guy’s Curr — Rous the Antiquary was Priest.—Here was interred 
Guy Earl of Warwick.—Henry V. visited it, and determined to found a 
chantry, which was never done.—Here is an ancient statue of Guy.—SHaks- 
PEARE is supposed to have made this place his favourite retirement. 

Harrow Parsonage House acquires considerable interest from having been the 
residence of the late learned Dr. Parr, who much beautified the Church. 

In Knowxs Chapel, over the rood-loft, are some remains of paintings, &c. 
(See vol. Lx111. p. 419). 

The furniture of Newnnam Reeots Church was remarkably handsome; and 
on the walls were painted, in fresco, the offerings of the wise men; the 
— of the Saviour from the Cross; and full proportions of the four Evan- 

ists. 

At Poesuitt, the first religious house in this county was established. 

At Rapwary is cut on the side of a hill the figure of a horse, called from the 
tint of the soil, the Red Horse. It is rudely designed, and is trivial when 
compared to the White Horse of Berkshire. 

In Ruesy Churchyard are buried several of the family of Cave, among whom 
is Joseph, the father of Epwarp, the projector of this Miscellany.—Over his 
remains is an inscription to him and his son Epwarp, written by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth. In the Frese Grammar Scuoot have been educated a host of wor- 
thies in every department of literature and honour ; among whom are Edward 
Cave; the venerable Historian of Surrey, William Bray, Esq. who is be- 
lieved to be the oldest “* Rugbeian” seer fein ; Sir Ralph Abercromby, the 
Hero of t; Sir Henry Halford, Bart. ician to his Majesty; Dr. 
Butler, the learned Editor of #schylus ; Dr. William Sleath, Head-master 
of Repton School ; Dr. James Sleath, High-master of St. Paul’s; and Park- 
hurst, the Lexicographer. 

At SHorrery a cottage is yet shewn as the identical tenement in which Anne 
Hathaway resided when Shakspeare ‘‘ won her to his love.” It contained 
several articles said to have beloriged to Shakspeare ; but none remain, 


In 
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In Suustoxs Church lie the remains of Sir Wm. Dugdale, the Antiquary, and 
his lady; and their son Sir John. 

At Soutuam, Feb. 26, 1141-2, a terrible fire destroyed many houses and goods 
of poor people. 

In Stongie1cH Church are several monuments to the — family, among 


which is that sacred to Alice Duchess Dudley and her daughter. 

At Srratrorp-on-Avon the Bishops of Worcester had a park.—In the 36th 
and 37th of Eliz. it experienced two dreadful fires; and a third, July g, 1614. 
—This ape has witnessed throngs of visitors anxious to tread the ground 
which SHakspgEare’s feet had pressed in boyhood, and to contemplate the 
spot hallowed by his ashes. The festival in honour of the Bard here insti- 
tuted by Mr. Garrick in 1769, (and termed the Jubilee) will never be for- 
gotten.—The House in which Shakspeare was born is situate in Henley- 
street.—In the Grammar-school he probably received his early tuition.— 
At New Place he afterwards resided; here he is supposed to have written 
the “* Tempest” and “‘ Twelfth-night ;’’ and here he died, April 23, 1616, that 
being his 52d birth day. e celebrated Mulberry tree planted by him was 
cut down and used as firewood in 1756 by the Rev. F. Gastrell, the then un- 
feeling owner of the spot, but whose conduct in 1759 was still more disgrace- 
ful.—In front of the Town Hall is a bust of the Bard, and within a portrait 
given by Garrick.—Stratford Church ahounds with fine monuments ; that of 
Shakspeare, the bust of which is his best accredited likeness, is familiar to all 
from repeated engravings. 

Of Surrow CoxprizLp Free School, Laurence Noel, whom Campen cele- 
brates for his learning, was the first Master; but through persecution, held 
it only a year. 

At Warton Ha yz were found, in 1774, three sculls lying in a row, with two 
Saxon jewels set in gold. 

Nearly the whole town of Warwick was destroyed by fire in 1694. The 
damage computed at 90,600/.—In the Castle resided Fulke, Lord Brooke, 
the friend of Sir P. Sydney. In the cedar drawing-room is a half-length of 
Charles I. and several ye: portraits by Vandyck ; and Ignatius Loyola, by 
Rubens. The State Bed-chamber is hung with curious tapestry made at 
Brussels in 160+; the costly bed-furniture belonged to Queen Anne. This 
room also contains some portraits of eminence, and fine antique vases. Ina 
gallery leading to the Chapel is a large picture of Charles 1. on horseback, 
attended by a person holding his helmet. In the gallery of armour is a fine 
collection of Old English Mail. In a green-house is reposited a very large 
alabaster antique Bacchanalian vase, presented to the Earl of Warwick by 
Sir W. Hamilton. (See it engraved in vol. Lxx. p. 1225*). In a room at- 
tached to the Czsar’s tower are a sword, shield, and helmet, attributed to 
the Champion Guy.—St. Mary’s Church, as far as the choir, burnt in 1694. 
In this Church are many beautiful monuments. Here are buried Fulke 
Lord Brooke, the friend of Sydney; John Rous, the Antiquary; and Tho- 
mas Cartwright, whom Camden calls “inter Purilanos antesignanus,” and 
whom the then Earl of Leicester thought it no small policy to court. The 
grand entrance to the chapel of our Lady+ is through a vestibule highly orna- 
mented. The altar-screen is enriched with a | ahah” amg representing 
the Annunciation of the Virgin, and on each side is a shrine of delicate and 
elaborate workmanship. Near the centre of the chapel is the monument of the 
founder (who died 1439) pronounced inferior to none in England, except 
that of Henry VII. in his chapel at Westminster. Behind the altar is a 
narrow apartment, called the Liveery of Rous the Antiquary. 

The founder of Weston House was Wm. Sheldon, the encourager of ta- 
pestry weavers, when first introduced into England. Under his direction 
were woven a curious series of maps, consisting of three large pieces, nearly 
80 feet square, which were purchased in 1781 by Horace Walpole. 5. T. 





* Some bronze copies of this vase, of the size of the original, have recently been made 
by the enterprising Mr, Thomason of Birmingham. 
t A very interesting account of the Beauchamp monuments at this place, was published 
Sn 3804 in the Biblio Tepographica Britannia. 
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30. A Visit to Greece in 1823 and 1824. 


By George Waddington, Esq. London 
urray. 


HE Author of this volume is well 
known to the reading publick as 
an intelligent traveller and an able 
scholar, and the little volume before 
us is well calculated to support his 
pretensions to either character. It is 
an interesting and animated account of 
the progress of a Revolution, on which, 
ae Europe had its eyes, yet was it 
too dangerous in its example for the 
support of legitimate sovereigns. The 
sympathy of England was, indeed, dis- 
played in the vapouring of youthful 
poets, and of pampleteering elders 
(roused by classical recollections and 
an amiable enthusiasm), and in a sub- 
scription totally a to its ob- 
ject; but the peace of Europe was too 
dear to be endangered by any direct in- 
terference of the British Government. 

In tracing the origin of the Greek 
Revolution, it does not appear to have 
been the result of any one precon- 
certed scheme, nor is it attributable to 
a single cause. Whether arising from 
the natural resistance to an oppression 
which had reached its limits, or the 
still more natural result of the im- 
proved civilization of the Greek-Chris- 
tian over the stagnant ignorance of the 
Mussulman—whether encouraged by 
the rebellion of Ali Paha, or the in- 
fluence of Russian emissaries, it is 
probable that the whole of these events 
may have accelerated an explosion 
which has now received that perma- 
nent character which renders the re- 
currence of former subjugation almost 
impossible. A more powerful ma- 
chine, however, according to Mr. 
Waddington, was employed in hasten- 
ing the Greek Revolution—this was in 
the operations of a secret society called 
the Hetaria, and a minute and very in- 
teresting account is given of this fra- 
ternity. ‘The members were evidently 
founded for political purposes, and the 
last obligation of the oath imposed 
was the following: 

« Last of all, I swear by thee, my, sacred 
and suffering country—I swear by thy long 
endured tortures—I swear by the bitter tears 
which for so many centuries have been shed 
by thy unhappy p Area my own tears 


which I am pouring forth at this mo- 
ment—I swear by the future li pe pl 
countrymen, that I consecrate m wholly 
to thee; that henceforward thou shalt 

of my thoughts, th 
name the guide of my actions, and thy 
piness the recompense of my labours.” P. 
XXIX. 

The operations of this society tend- 
ed, doubtless, to fan the infant flame 
of liberty among the Greeks, and acce- 
lerated events we must now pass on 
to describe ; events which led to “a 
field where all the passions of men, 
unchained and unmuzzled, have occa- 
sioned nothing but crime and misery, 
where under the names of execution 
and commotion, murder and massacre 
have been allowed their course; and 
where the most impotent or most 
wicked of all imigiankie governments 
has exerted itself to display the perfec- 
tion of wickedness or impotence.” 

The Turks, as may be expected, 
commenced the barbarous aggressions ; 
on the flimsiest pretences the noblest 
of the Greeks were sacrificed. The 
first victim of consideration was the 
Dragoman of the Porte; this was 
followed by the execution of the Pa- 
triarch, and the hanging of three Arch- 
bishops ; and Constantinople became a 
scene of lawless violence, 1m which the 
Christians were of course the sufferers. 

“©The excesses committed hout 
the city became so general, that a deputa- 
tion of Turkish ¢ men waited upon the 
Porte, and delivered the keys of their maga- 
zines into Kehayah Bey’s office.” 

This produced a feeble effort from 
the Porte to restore tranquillity, when 
the lamentable affair of Scio seems to 
have been the signal for a renewal of 
the horrors : 

** On the 18th of May was the first ar- 
rival of slaves from that devoted island ; and 
on the 18th, sixteen most res le mer- 
chants, resident at Constantinople, but who 
were guilty of having been born at Scio, 
were executed.” 

** The continued sale of the Sciot : 
tives led to the commission of daily rode 
ties. On June 19 an order came down to 
the slave market for its cessation, and the 
circumstances which are believed to have 
occasioned that order, are extremely singu- 
lar, and purely oriental. 

** The island of Scio had been granted 

many 
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many years ago to one of the Sultanas, as 
an appropriation from which she derived a 
fixed revenue—and title of interference in 
all matters — © police and internal 
administration. present patroness was 
Asma Sultana, sister of the Sultan, and 


hundred thousand piastres a year, besides 
casual presents from her flourishing little 
province. When she was informed of its 
destruction, her indignation was natural and 
excessive, and it was directed, of course, 
against Valid the Pasha, who commanded 
the fort, and the Capudan Pasha, to whose 
misconduct she chiefly attributed her mis- 
fortune. It was in vain that that officer 
selected from his captives sixty young and 
beautiful maidens, whom he presented to 
the service of her Highness. She rejected 
the sacrifice with disdain, and continued her 

tic remonstrance against the injustice 
and iegality of reducing Rajahs to slavery, 
and exposing them for sale in the public 
market. The Sultan at length yielded to 


> and we have t’ 

ieving that this act of rare and unprece- 

dented humanity may be attributed to the 
influence of a woman.” 

‘The remonstrances of foreign mi- 
nisters, or a sense of shame for the 
atrocities that had been committed, at 
length produced a spirited lama- 
tion from the Sultan—and Constanti- 
nople was restored by this act of energy 
to its repose, not however, until two 
hundred Turks had suffered by the re- 
action. We pass over many interest- 
ing pages relating to Psara and Syra ; 
and the battles that preceded the siege 
of the Acropolis of Kthens. 

We are compelled, by our limits, 


briefly to allude to these scenes of 


butchery and blood which disgraced 
the Turkish career from the day when 
the walls of Athens first ec to the 
cry of insurrection, to the period when, 
with heroic devotion on the a h 
of a Turkish army, the Atonions 
abandoned their houses, their temples, 
and their tombs, and sought their an- 
- asylum in the island of Salamis. 

e hurry on to the moment when the 
tide of victory had ebbed, and we find 
the Turks surrendering, by capitula- 
tion, the fortress of the Acropolis. 
How this convention was observed, let 
Mr. W. inform us. 

“* Suddenly, on Wednesday the 10th of 
July (a day to be noted for repentance and 
shame by ‘sap rage for eternal 
mourning for their posterity), a re; was 
ciemped with eoeclhies eating Chat the 
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Turkish army from Thessaly had passed 
Tee, and was already at Thebes, in 
its way to Athens. Whether any such re- 
port really did arrive (and if so, it was 
mature), or whether it was fabri by 
persons who foresaw, and were anxious to 
profit by its le consequences, it is 
now impossible to ascertain; and I would 
that its consequences were as obscure and ag 
ambiguous as its origin. All the soldiers, 
followed by a part of the lace, instantly 
rushed to the quarters where the Turks 
were confined, and commenced, . without 
delay, the merciless massacre.'....About four 
hundred Turks were butchered on the spot 
Some eighty or ninety who happened to be 
lodged gh ag adjoining the C 
thither with their > 
ye gate p and others eft pr 
their captors. There is consolation in being 
able to mention, that the very great pro- 
portion of the women and children were 


spared, though I know not how far 
such suspicious mercy acts in palliation of 
guilt. lust or avarice should seme- 


times have arrested the arm of murder, is a 
very ambiguous compliment, a compliment 
which the Athenian savage must be con- 
tented to share with the savages who rioted 
in Scio.” 

Mr. Waddington examines at some 
— the arguments which have been 

to palliate this inhuman mas- 
sacre ; but the result is, his unqualified 
condemnation of the act. 

Athens remained unmolested by the 
Turks, but became the victim of inter- 
nal dissentions ; and from slavery she 
advanced to anarchy. It is, however, 
now consigned to the “ ambiguous 
protection” of Odysseus. 

« In the ape Cl Saar 
of devastation,” says Mr. Waddington, ‘* J 
am deeply consoled to be enabled to add, 
that very trifling injury has been sustained 
by the remains of ew The Parthe- 
non, as the noblest, also been the 
severest sufferer ; for the Lantern of Demos- 
ctguten of dp. Geouwn a 
the i ‘onvent of whi 
it formed a part, has already received some 
repairs from the care of i 
Consul. Any damage of the Parthenon is 
irreparable. It » that the Turks 
having expended all their balls, broke down 
the South-west end of the wall of the Cella 
in search of lead, and boast to have been 
amply rewarded for their barbarous labour. 
But this is the extent of the damage, no 
column has been overthrown, nor any of 
the sculptures displaced or disfigured. I 
believe all the monuments, except two, to 
have escaped unviolated by the hand of war, 
but almost at the moment of the commence 
ment of the Revolution, it was tonsbal bn 
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«* The present miseries of the Athenians 
are ex only by those of the Sciots, 
and others who have suffered absolute 


slavery and i ; for amid such 
qoendieas' of ting Ghadeisten’ oe tans 


from hunger and misery.” 

We call the attention of the Philan- 
thropist to the following , and 
if the cause in —— this ~~ 
nary people have bled, was 
with cold indifference, we are al 
suaded that the appeal of their suffer- 
ings will not be disregarded. 

«It that these six places, into 
whose tion I have enquired, alone con- 
tain 20,851 persons, reduced to extreme 
distress by the circumstances of the Revo- 
lution ; thet the very great majority of 
these are homeless refugees, who have sus- 
tained the loss of their entire property, and 
that about four-fifths of the whole number 
are women and children.” 

We turn from this picture of misery 
to scenes unravaged yet by the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

The Hydriotes are thus described : 

‘* T have not seen in any country so uni- 
formly well-dressed a ion as 
Hydra. shee is no w the slightest 

distress, or even poverty; 
se jut fo hens any commercial vlan 
show of industry or activity—much less is 


The following picture is of a different 
character : 


«« My host is a 
Corfu. He lives ah 
wretched 


ician, a native of 
is wife and family in 


poverty, in a dark and di ud 





Acropolis, a body of thirty 
possessing thirty paras to pay them. 
tune, however, Maen his enterprise. 
Turks made a —there was some skirm- 


. He stript the slain, more ma- 
appropriating the greaves, hel- 
met, and corslet, decamped alone in 
course of the ing night, leaving hi 
unpaid and hungry followers to their own 
discretion.” 

We are again compelled to make 
rapid strides, and to omit an interest- 
ing chapter or two on the Greek Navy, 
and much important matter relating 
to the different cities which our author 
visited. With respect to the media- 
tion of the different powers of Euro 
in the present quarrel, there will be 
differences of opinion; for ourselves, 
we heartily concur in the wish that 
such mediation might be attempted, 
were it but to put an end to a contest 
marked by every species of abomina- 
tion, which is desolating one of the 
fairest countries under heaven, and 
distinguished by a ferocity of character 
which obliterates every trace of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

It was to endeavour at least to lessen 
such ferocities, and to mitigate such 
horrors as have been described, that 
the noble Phil-hellene Lord Byron 
was known to exert himself. Of this 
illustrious individual (for in Greece he 
was illustrious), Mr. Waddington 
speaks in terms of great respect. 

We have no space to extract an in- 


FF 


of teresting account of the constitution of 


the Ionian Islands. In justice to the 
prone At a brave and intelligent offi- 
cer Sir T. Maitland, who when livin 
was the subject of much undeser 
censure, we copy the following : 

«¢ The vicinity of the islands to the scene 
of warfare, presented the government with 
occasional opportunities to mitigate the _ 
unusual horrors which attended it—and it 
will be seen that were not neglected, 
At the taking of Tripolizza in October 1821, 
the Harem of Hourshad amounting 
to eighty-eight persons, fell into the hands 
of the insurgents. A negociation for the 
ransom of these unhappy pri was im- 
mediately set on foot, and conducted under 
the patronage of the Lord High Commis- 
sioner to a successful conclusion, and early 
in the following spring the captives: were 
restored to a generous husband, whose let- 
ters, 
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of a country be or be not improved by 


ters, written during the negociation, are 
full of very civilised expressions of affection 
and coatiatiens:” 

We have been too copious of ex- 
tracts to admit of any detailed remarks 
on the scenes which have been so ad- 
mirably described. If Mr. Wadding- 
ton has added the fidelity of the His- 
torian (which we: have no_ reason to 
doubt) to the rest of his qualifications, 
we have no hesitation in placing this 
little volume on the highest rank of 
historic narrative. It will furnish the 
fature recorder of this eventful period 
with many important facts, and it will 
afford him an example of the impartial 
spirit in which such events should be 
narrated. That Mr.Waddington should 
have regarded the scenes with so equal 
an eye, is no feeble praise. 


: e 
* hag of the Life of Juobn-Philip 
* Kemble, . including a Hi: of the 
Sage, Jom the Time of Gurich tthe 
Period. “By James Boaden, Esq. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. Lougman and Co. 

_ IT has often been a subject of in- 
nocent merriment to us, to notice the 
intense and absorbing interest with 
which our play-going acquaintance 
discuss every thing connected with the 
stage.- Their “‘ proper talk” is of the 
merits of actors, and of the beauty of 
actresses, of the “‘ rights” of the ma- 
nagers, and the “ wrongs” of the ma- 
naged. The “stage” is the theme 
which affords the readiest mode of 
opening a communication between the 
strangers who are thrown together in 
the same vehicle, or in the coffee- 
room of a country inn. The stage is, 
in short, a prolific source of conver- 
sation, and, like cards, may be almost 
said to level all the distinctions of talent, 
and the gradations of intellect. We 
apprehend that the question whether 
or not the theatre be the school of mo- 
rality is now seldom mooted. It is ac- 
knowledged to be the resort of the idle 
or the busy, for mere purposes of recre- 
ation and of amusement; whether that 
amusement consist of weeping overa tra- 
gedy, laughing at a comedy or a farce, 
or sympathising in the grimaces of the 
mimes of a pantomime. So long as 
the common bounds of decency are 
observed, no very nice scruples are ex- 
hibited, if language is’ employed, or 
scenes are enacted, which no modest 
female dare venture to repeat or to 
describe. Without, however, discuss- 
ing the question, whether the morals 


theatrical ntations, we will only 
add, that the notoriously immoral lives 
of the performers, and the scenes of 
profligacy which are nightly encou- 
raged in the saloons of a theatre, must 
(as we know they have) render such 
places dangerous haunts for the inex- 
perienced youth of the metropolis. — 
Among those who sustained an un- 
blemjshed character in this fiery or- 
deal, was the subject of this memoir— 
in him were united all the excellencies 
of his profession, the acquirements of 
the scholar, and the manners of a gen- 
tleman ; and to ‘him belongs the me- 
rit of raising the character of an actor 
to the highest possible point of dig- 
nity. He was the associate of the learn- 
ed, and the companion of the noble. 
His society was courted by the mag- 
nates of the land, and the friendship 
of princes was substantially his. The 
life of such a man must necessarily be 
an object of interest; for if the Tan 
guage of Johnson were not h li- 
cal, when he said of Garrick that his 
death eclipsed the'gaiety of nations, and 
impaifed the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure ; it were impossible to ex- 
aggerate the merits of Mr. Kemble.— 
Happily for his memory, he has found 
a biographer as willing as able to re- 
cord the “ eventful history” of his 
life; for though Mr. Boaden has the 
fault to which we have alluded in our 
first sentence, and has amplified his 
subject to the extent of two ponderous 
volumes; yet is he a very clever talker, 
and — intimately and critically ac- 
quainted with the points which come 
under his discussion. He appears to 
have been the companion of Kemble, 
and what is beiter, he was worthy of 
his friendship. Of that friendship he 
has constructed an imperishable re- 
cord, honourable alike to his talents 
as a scholar, and to his feelings as a 
man. We will endeavour in a brief 
abstract to trace the professional life 
of Mr. Kemble, and to give such quo- 
tations from the volumes as our own 
lumited pages will permit. 

Mr. Kemble was born at Prescot in 
Lancashire, in the year 1757, and was 
the son of Mr. Roger Kemble, the 
manager of a provincial company. 
While a child he performed in. his 
father’s company such characters as 
were suited to ‘his years. -It does not 


appear that he was intended for the 
stage; for after distinguishing himself 
at a Roman Catholic Semina = 
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Sedgley Park, he was removed to the 
English College at Douay. Mr. K. 
however, considered himself destined 
to become an actor, and in the town 
of Wolverhampton, on the sth of 
January, 1776, he made his debut in 
the character of Theodosius. Iu 1778 
we find him enrolled in the York 
Company, under the management of 
Tate Wilkinson, playing various cha- 
racters, and sustaining a part in a tra- 
gedy of his own composition (Belisa- 
rius). From the above period he con- 
tinued to improve in the public fa- 
vour, and gained a considerable in- 
crease of Stes friendship. In the 
year 1781 he accepted an engagement 
at Dublin. Here he played Macbeth, 
Richard, Hamlet, and Orestes; and 
also visited different towns in the Sis- 
ter Island, until an engagement on 
the London boards brought him to 
the scene of his subsequent triumphs 
at Drury Lane. Previously to the in- 
troduction of Mr. Kemble on the 
London boards, his biographer enters 
into a critical disquisition on the state 
of the drama, and the merits of the 
first-rate performers of that period — 
Sinith, Palmer, Dodd, Bensley, King, 
and Parsons, are successively pourtray- 
ed with nice and delicate discrimina- 
tion. At the rival theatre were— 
Lewis, Wroughton, Quick, Edwin, 
aad Henderson. 

But to return to Mr. Kemble, it was 
on the 30th of Sept. 1783, that he 
made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane in the character of Hamlet, and 
excited a considerable sensation by his 
new readings. His sister, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, was at this time a reigning fa- 
vourite; but the male characters of 
the plays in which she performed were 
pre-pecapie, so that Mr. K. was not 

Tmt 

y acting with her. The date is not 
véry accorately marked when this 
event took place; but the first time 
in which we meet this family union 
of dramatic talent is in King John, 
to whick Mrs. Siddons played Con- 
stance with prodigious effect. The 
performances of Kemble at this time 
were not equal to those of his sister, 
for he was far from his meridian. It 
was now, however, that he laid the 
foundation of his fame, by directing 
his energies to a single object. He 
saw that much was to be done for the 
representation of the plays of Shaks- 

Gent. Mac. March, 1825. 
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to strengthen her or himself _ 
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peare, and he determined, when he 
should acquire the necessary power, to 
make them perfect beyond all previous 
example. To do this, he studied the 
antiquities of his own and other coun- 
tries, their architecture, their dress, 
their weapons, and manners. His life 
indeed was now a scene of laborious 
exertion and study. This was the 
close of Mr. Kemb'e’s first season in 
town, and our author enters into a 
laboured, und we think tedious, discus- 
sion of the histrionic art. Mr. K. how- 
ever, it appears, pleased others more 
easily than he could satisfy himself, 
** and he frequently expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at an imperfect perform- 
ance by the homely phrase—‘I acted 
to-night thirty shillings a week’.” 

It is difficult to pursue Mr. K.’s 
theatrical career in the immense mass 
of dramatic descriptions, with which 
it is overlaid. We will endeavour first 
to discover and to bring him to the 
end of the volume, and then rewurn 
to the entertaining matter for extract. 
We trace him in succeeding still 
at Drary Lane, of which Mr. Sheri- 
dan was proprietor, performing vari- 
ous characters of first-rate im nee. 
In Oct. 1785 he played Othello to the 
Desdemona of Mrs. Siddons; to us 
moderns the mode of dressing the cha- 
racter of the Moor appears ludicrous : 

*¢ The dress of the Moor at that time, was 
a British general officer's uniform, equally 
improper with the Moorish jacket and trow- 
sers of modern times. The general of an 
Italian state would wear its uniform; he 
would never be indulged with a privilege of 
strutting about like ‘a malignant and a tur- 
baned turk’ at the head of a Christian army. 
Mr. Kemble always played parts of this cha- 
racter very finely. fie was and awful 
and oe he was a vag: sy oe there 
seemed to philosoph is A 
there was reason ia his : : he mat as 
if Othello truly described , when he 
calls himself ‘ one not easily . He 
had never, I think, so comp’ worked 
himself into the character as to be identified 
with it, as was surely the case in his Ham- 
let, his Macbeth, and his King John. It 
was, at most, only a 
One of the shianeen thie ta fee A yom 
professional farewell of Othello, came rather 
coldly from him. But I can safely say, thet 
Mr. Kemble’s powers were in a state of gra- 
dual improvement for twenty years after this 


 sewrmageer until they attained their per- 
ion at Covent Garden Theatre, in the ex- 
hibition of Brutus, Coriolanus, and Cato.” 
Pp. 56, 57. 

The 
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The seasons of 1785 and 1786 Mr. 
Kemble was seldom on, the stage ; he 
amused. his leisure by bringing out a 
farce upon a 
coldly received, and. as > with- 
drawn. He “put up” the Mer 
of Venice for. his benefit, and such 
was the state. of the management, 
‘that he walked in the gentlemanly 
habiliments”’ of Bassanio. It was in 
this. season that Mrs. Jordan was in- 
troduced to a London audience. 

In the year 1787 Mr. Kemble mar- 
ried Mrs, | Seaton and the marriage- 
day, as related by Mr. Boaden, was 
spent in a very unusually cold, quiet, 
and unceremonious manner, 

In January, 1788, he played Lear 
for his sister’s benefit. have seen 
him since iu the character, says Mr. 
B.. but he never again achieved the 
excellence of that night. ‘The curse, 
as he then uttered it, harrowed up the 
sonl—the gathering himself together— 
with the hands convulsively oe 
the inereasing fervour and rapidity, 
and the suffocation of the pies am 
words, all evinced consummate. skil 
and original invention. The counte- 
nance too was finely made up, and in 
grandeur approached the most awful 
iippersonation of Michael Angelo. 

Ton season Mr. Smith bad fare- 
well to. the stage; and, fortunately for 
the jnterests;of Drury Lane, Mr..Kem- 
bie; acecpted the niamagement, But 
as .this.event seems to our author to 
have. been a new and: important 


Seenien plot, but it was, 


chant ; 
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epoch 
in his life, we will take leave of the. 


narrative for the present, and give 
some extracts from the multifarious 
-aneedotes with which it is interspersed. 

Of Mr, Shéridan’s - management, 
compared with that of his, rival, Mr. 
Hafris, we have this account. 

«The, great difficulty at the other house, 
was'to get Mr.,Sheridan.to determine what 


shgyld ‘be, When. that was settled, 
the, ive.got with difficnlty into complete 
action, ;,.therg . were slways pecuniary, em- 


barrassments,, and unwilling en. 

Wigh his. force in tragedy, comedy, and 

oper, .be ought literally to have shut up 

eaictoa deanten, He, never made ‘even, a 
_batele, of it. 


play-| .resembled his . 
tion had all the, splendid je vpan its 
benches, but, it was beaten in the. contest, 


h 


and Pitt, alone triumphed over Fox, and . arranged. 
o . It | and the harmony -of their: blended jiues, he . 


Burke, and Sheridan, and Windham, . 


In this respect, his , 
Opposi- , a morning visit, ‘and on coming into his 


was easy to perceive that the Politician in- | 


terfered with the Comic writer and the:Ma- 
nager; aud the usual advice was tendered 





{March, 


ta him:upon the oceasion, to make his elee- 
tion between these houses. of national re- 
ion.. But he adhered.to the one 

m an honourable ambition, and to the 
other for the means of existence. He was 
commonly ed an indolent. man; but, 
whatever hé did for the theatre, (and its 
coucerns were always submitted to him,) the 
part taken by so constant a speaker in the 
multiferious business of the scuate was quite 
sufficient to fill and exhaust a mind of great 
application.” 

Many anecdotes are in circulation 
of the mnemonic power of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson ; the following seems to 
confirm all that has been said. 


** The incidental mention of Porson re- 
minds me of a curious circumstance as to 
his prodigious memory. I was dining with 
him at the house of a mutual friend, when, 
over wine, a very dull man became outra- 
geous in the praise of Pope’s Eloisa to Abe- 
lard. The Professor began upon the poem, 
and recited. it, with some occasional accom- 
paniments, of imitations by two moderns, 
in Ovidian Latin; and, as a perpetual. o 
runniug commentary, he repeated the Ma- 
caronic version, called Eloisa in dishabille, 
which has stolen into ,print, and been at- 
tributed to Porson, as he assured me, erro- 
neously, Our wise friend lost all forbear- 
ance at this outrage. ‘He would not en- 
dure such a profanation of the work of an 
exalted genius.’ ‘He would have satisfac- 
tion for the buffoon travesty of his favourite 
poem.’ The: man’s head was wrong: but, 
taking him aside, I did at last hit upon an 
argument, that charmed away his anger. I 
asked him, ‘ how he could think it. possible 
for the professor to undervalue the poem ? 
and. what proof we could give of jis vene- 


ration for. it, equivalent to the i 

it so accurately to memory, eget, with 
three rival versions of such. different com- 
plexions ?” Goodman Dull then really laigh- 
ed away his folly, and returned to table quite 
reconciled to his master.” 

The. following anecdote shews- the 
power of delusion upon weak. minds, 
and refers to that most impudent of all 
quackeries, animal snagnetism. 

** To give an instaace of the.total dela~ 
ie soace heh ine true prs a ping 
Is re re; a me 
a great artist,. sitti apy an tay with the 
works of Jacob men lying before him. 
* His wife one day,” he said, ‘came home from 


room, ‘presented him with the ‘most beau- 
tifal bouquet of flowers, that he had ever 
seen Delighted-with their forms, 


raised them.to his nose ‘to * 


‘their | per- 
fume :.theyhad.none. | In) 


vutmost 4s- 


tonishment he remarked the circumstance 
to 
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to his lady. ‘My dear, these‘ flowers: are 
without scent !’ ie ory so," she - 
lied, ¢ at: present ;. but scent 

are Pilow, a the-nome of Heaven? 
occ ay 

his hand vay own, and wun © slight 
com; ure instantly returning it. Nothing, 
‘eid tho axtlee, ever acs gore Sa than 
the now exhaled from these Ts. 
‘ And from whom, my dear, did you dérive 
this miraculous r?’ From Dr. De 
Mainauduc.’ ‘ You have then beenrecejved ?’ 
©T have, and you will be so too: the Doc- 
tor is aware that you will desire it.’ «And 
shall I obtain this power also?’ ‘This is 
NOTHING to the powers with which you 
will be invested’.”” 

«* Methinks I hear the reader demand, 
‘was this gentleman in his senses?’ I an- 
swer, no man could converse more elegantly, 
and rationally, and piously. ‘Did he him- 
self believe the story he had been telling ?” 
I am sure he did. I have inserted it here 
as a very striking instance of utter delusion. 
I recollect nothing in the farce so charac- 
teristic of the mystical pretensions of ‘the 
great juggler.” 

(To be continued.) 
—-@-- 
32; Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
(Continued from p. 139.) 

Cuaprer IV..commences with the 
Public Edifices of the Grecks and Ro- 
mans. 

The first section relates to Temples. 
Admitting that the first Temples only 
grew out of coverings for altars, erect- 
ed apon barrows, yet the early history 
requires further elucidation. Moses 
mentions no Temple of architectural 
construction, yet he speaks of the tower 
of Babel, and assuredly there were 
Temples in Egypt, contemporary with 
his residence in that country. A second 
fact is, that the Temples in Greece do 
not assimilate to those of Egypt. As to 
the Mosaick Institutz, no too! of iron, 
or any thing else but whole stones, 
which of course could not fall into the 
shape of columns and cornices by na- 
ture, were permitted to be used (sce 
Deut. xxvii. 5, Josh. viii. 31, &c.), 
and with the same provision, there is 
also an enactment against images of 
stone. (Levit. xxvi. i.) There was, 
therefore, at that period, an assumed 
connection between Temples of Archi- 
tectural construction and idolatry, and 
if the Israelites could not use tools or 
hewn stones, they could have no 
images. The Greeks estimated the 
Statue of the God more than the Temple, 
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and their Ecclesiastical establishments 
were very different from those of Egypt. 
The Temples, - » were much 
smaller and of different construction. 
ee ee to have 
been pure eists ; and we enter- 
tain an idea, that in the tinte of Moses 
there was a general distinction between 
Architectural Te and mere ‘de- 
votional inclosures of unwroughtstones ; 
the one implying idolatry, ‘and the 
other monotheism; ‘and that a con- 


tem of Moses would j -of 
the por of a coun the die. 
tinction. Abury does consist: of ‘un- 


wrought stones, and might be a Temple 
of the first or Monotheist Draids sand 
a where the ‘stones ‘are 
squared, another, ‘after the intro- 
duction of what Rowlands -eall' Meti- 
oxumate ‘Gods.—Thws ‘far we ‘ave 
gone, in addition to Mr. Posbroke's 
complete and:eompendious ‘account of 
Temples in 'the'su uerit fas. 

The article of Altars, pp. 38,-84,>is 
particalarly useful, for'we have seen, tn 
one of our greiit ‘reviews, 
implymg ignorance on the subj 

he economy of Theatres ‘is made 
perspicuoas for the first time, Wwe think, 
in this work. How the "prismatick 
machines acted is, however, ‘far from 
clear. ‘The machines for changing 
the scenes, says Winckelman (Lestr. 
sur Herculaneum,” 8c. Fr. Edit. Par. 
1784, p. 171), were of a. wiangular 
form, and turned upon a cylindrical 
pivot of ‘bronze, which iu a 
plate of the same metal in teal, 
in the same matrner as in the doors of 
the Ancients. Between the machines 
and the scenes, there was on each side 
of the proscenium a long gallery. Vi- 
truvius calls this m Versurts,; and here 
— placed - a machines.” 

xcept, as the rollers 

or as  cubetlenes for sidvthenea ahits 
prismatick machines could have no 
possible mode of action, and yet tio de- 
scription of them, which we have 
seen in ancient authors, will wattant 
either of these constructions : only one 
thing appears plain, that they were in- 
tended to conceal the Clisium, or house, 
which in the ancient Theatres was 
the substitute for the back scene (see 
Maffei on Amphitheatres, Gordon's 
Trans. p. 394). It would supply a 
desideratum of scientifick moment, if 
any of onr tourists of learning. would 
examine the Vatican Terence with a 
view to the illustration of the seenic 
machinery. 
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machinery. In the conclusion of this 
Chapter, Mr. Fosbroke brings into one 
view, Bridges, Town- Walls, Gates, 
Acropoles, Forums, ilice, Tr- 
umphal Arches, Columns, Light-Houses, 
Barracks, and Puteals, of which no 
account previously existed in any Com- 
pendium of Greek and Roman Anti- 

uities, for evident reasons, because 

ompeii and many other ancient re- 
mains had not been discovered or illus- 
trated ; and because the authors quoted 
are long posterior to the days of Lipsius, 
Grevius, Gronovius, Montfaucon, and 
other elaborate writers. 

Cuarter V. has for its subject the 
private edifices of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The account of the Cavern 
dwellings at Ispica, from Denon, are 
very curious, and, we think, had re- 
ceived no previous attention, at least 
from our Antiquaries. From these, 
Mr. Fosbroke proceeds to the first 
houses, according to Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus, viz. Towers. The best 
existing representation of these is to 
be seen in that very curious print, the 
city of Bacchus (Belzoni, Pl. 23), and 
the fashion still remains in the modern 
Greek Pyrgos, inhabited by the offi- 
cers of the Turkish government, and 
described by Mr. Dodwell. Mr. Fos- 
broke then gives an account of Greek 
houses, chiefly from Barthelemy, who 
certainly, whatever may be his ana- 
chronisms, knew all that the ancients 
had said upon the subject. However, 
Sir William Gell’s account of the 
Palace of Ulysses (Ithaca, p. 59 seq.), 
may bedisputed (see Williams's Travels, 
ii. 203), perhaps unjustly so, yet the 
best of the Greek tourists find an assi- 
milation in the modern Greek honse, 
of which our readers may see good re- 

resentations in Hughes’s Albanian 

ravels, Gell's Argolis, and the superb 
‘* Voyage Pittoresque de Constanti- 
nople et des rives du Bosphore, Paris, 
Atl. fol. 1819.” From hence the na- 
tural transition is to the Roman houses, 
as they are beautifully and accurately 
delineated in the Pompeiana of Sir 
William Gelland Mr. Randby. From 
the superabundance of porticoes and 
columns, Roman residences must have 
been much like living in a Church or 
Cathedral ; great state and little com- 
fort. There were a few large rooms, 
and those splendid ; the rest were 
closets. The restorations of the houses 
of Paratus (called Pansa’s) and Sallust, 
on which Mr. Fosbroke grounds his 


description. (p. 53), elevate the Pom~ 
peiana beyond any ether. book on the 
pa oop - we have seen; — a 
ic or literary view is the 
a of Mazois: equal to it. That 
however, contains some advantages, 
not to be found in the Pompeiana. 
It gives us an account of Alban  sorvane 
the facade of a Roman house,.a plan 
of all the various kinds of houses, and 
a section of a tradesman’s house, all 
which are addled in the Emendations of 
Mr. Fosbroke’s work (p. 918), that the 
subject may be traced through its whole 
growth. In this Chapter, as im the 
preceding, are collected together for the 
first time the improved accounts of 
modern writers, such as Winckelman, 
Caylus, Clarke, Gell, and many others, 
whose superior investigations render 
the works of former writers unautho- 
ritative and misleading. 

Cuapter VI. relates to the Arncut- 
TECTURE OF THE Britons, ANGLO- 
Saxons, NorMans, anD EnGtisu. 
We are glad to find that in the Celtic 
branch of the subject, Mr. Fosbroke 
rejects the pretended explanations de- 
rived from Welch legend and poetry, 
and the most fantastick flights of ima- 
gination. He shows the existence of 
these Pseudo-Celtic antiquities among 
the savages in North America. We 
do not think it ible for mythology 
to be explained by imagination, be- 
cause contemporary thinking can alone 
illustratecontemporary action. Bryant 
(says Mr. Dodwell), though possessed 
of no information concerning the cita- 
del of Tiryns, pronounced the arche- 
type of its form to be the ship of Da- 
naus, and in the same style of wild 
hypothesis, converts ancient history 
into modern fiction. This has been 
called Fra and ingenuity, althoagh 
upon this plan a common conjuror 
ought to be so respectfully denominated. 
Celtic Antiquities have been favourite 
subjects for the exercise of this-lit 
legerdemain ; but the day has arrived, 
we hope, when it will be a general 
opinion, that ancient mythology can 
only be explained by the ancients them- 
selves. It much remains behind, it 
ought to be recollected that lying can- 
not confer knowledge. ‘‘ The original 
of aucient customs,” says Johnson, “‘ is 
commonly unknown ; for the practice 
often continues when. the cause has 
ceased ; and concerning superstitious 
ceremonies, it is vain to conjecture ; 
for what reason did not dictate, reason 

cannot 
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cannot explain.” ( Rasselas).—U 
these. we are glad to find ee 
Mr. Fosbroke foregoes al! indulgence 
of fancy upon the subject of pretended 
Celtic Antiquities, which he thinks 
to have been those of the whole world 
in the primary of heathenism. 
He thinks, with Mr. re 
Stonehenge might be the Temple o 
the Sun, Sotiteed by Diodorus Sicu- 
Jus; and we think so too, because Bri- 
tain is the only island to which the 
description of Diodorus can possibl 
apply ; because writers on Asiatic 
Antiquities represent the Druids as 
Budhists, a being the Sun, to 
whom sanguinary sacrifices were made 
(Seeley’s Elora, 194, 195); and be- 
cause Quintus Curtius confirms the 
statement of Diogenes Laertius, that 
the Druids and Indian Gymnosophists 
rofessed similar doctrines. Had it 
not been for the authorities of Diogenes 
Laertius and Quintus Curtius, we 
should not have annexed more faith 
to the Asiatic theories, than the 
others; but we entirely assent to the 
ition of Madame de Stael (Essay on 
iterature, i. 183), that the Roman his- 
torians are so correct as never to have 
been equalled by the moderns ; and 
also know, that what Quintus Curtius 
says of the Indian Philosophers, Cesar 
says of the Druids. Whether Asiatic 
knowledge will ultimately unravel all 
the mysteries of Druidism, we cannot 
say, but there, we believe, are to be 
found the only genuine explanations. 
Some have been given by Mr. Fosbroke, 
from Asiatic conformities, and to these 
we shall add more. Mr. Fosbroke, in 
p: 76, has given us, from the Antonine 
column, cylindrical forms of Brit- 
ish houses*, and proved its correctness 
by. Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Gasar, 
and existing remains. Now this was 
an a ~ hion. a Bon- 
‘ney, describing the of Bisho 
Middleton in Sis fodian Visitation, 
says, “‘ that the houses of Toomba- 
putty consisted of cones of thatch upon 
— of mud, the usual form in 
rt of the country.” (Sermons, 
&c. of Bishop Middleton, xliv.) Enor- 
-mous door-posts of single stones, like 
the Cyclopean masonry at Mycene, 
Telmessus, Stonehenge, &c. also occur 
in the great pagoda at Seringham. 
(tid. p.-xliii.) 
In p. 79, Mr. Fosbroke gives an ac- 


* Copied in our vol, xciit. i. p, 69. 
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count of Asiatic, Greek, and Roman- 
British Castles, and he ifies Col- 
chester. The form of Colchester is 
such a conspi variation from any 
thing like the British Anglo-Saxon or 
omens Style, that we wonder at its 

aving esca tous notice; espe- 
ciall . it Is ieuien, that the Castles 
of the Saxon shore were built before 
the Legions left Britain. —With respect 
to Danish Castles, we add to Mr. Fos- 
broke’s account, on the authority of 
Asser Menevensis, that Hasting the 
Dane built Bamfleet Castle in Essex ; 
and others at Appledore and Middle- 
ton in Kent.—Mr. F. gives us a simple 
and easy classification of Castles, and 
corrects (p. 84) Mr. King's mistake 
concerning the round keeps of &dward 
the Third’s time, called in their day 
Round Tables (see Howes’s Stow, 
239, 264). The form, from the appel- 
lation, seems to have jarisen from the. 
new order of Knighthood instituted by 
the King (that of the Garter), and the 
ancient chivalrous fashion of Knights 
of an order dining at a round table, as 
brethren, one of which is still pre- 
served at Wiuchester. 

In p. 84 is a trifling mistake. The 
illuminated Froissart, should be the 
** Roman d’ Alexandre.” 

The remainder of this Cha con- 
sists of an immense accumulation of 
matters, known and novel, relative to 
the Military, Civil, and Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the middle age, Of 
the eastern origin of the pointed arch, 
Mr. F. gives undeniable evidence ; and 
he shows from ancient remains in the 
East, Greece, the Roman E:pire, &c. 
that there is nothing original in the 
forms and mouldings of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, though the construction of 
Churches in the form of a cross, neces- 
sarily occasioned new arrangements in 
the Taposition of the buildings. There 
does not appear to have been any arche- 
type of sprres before the Gothic era ; 
but all the rest will most probably be 
found in the remains of the Roman 
Empire, or the East. Perhaps we are 
to except the rich tabernacle work of 
the later- centuries, substituted in the 
classical wera by bas-reliefs, instead of 
which painting the walls was not 
uncommon with our ancestors, though 
the former doalso occur. Be this as it 
may, there is full as much mind, taste, 
skill, and judgment in a fine Gothic 


building, as there ever was in any 
Egyptian or Greek Fabric whatever. 


e 
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-» Phe. Sz ‘Cu lates to 83.) Sermons and by the Right Re- 
VENTH APTER re ‘Charges by oe 


Sculpture, whieh Mr. :F. calls the 
glory of idolatry: This Chapter com- 
presses all the important information 
contained: in Winckelman, and the 
Continental works. It.is needless to 
say, how much: know is cheapen- 
ed and rendered accessible by abstracts 
of works, which it would. take. no less 
than. the fortune of a nobleman to col- 
lect. Some .errors Mr. -F. very pro- 
perly corrects. One in particular is 
very glaring. ‘How the statue called 
the “‘ dying Gladiator” could ever be 
appropriated to that order of society, 
when ‘it has a fongue, the designation 
of rank, about its.neck, is very singular. 
The statue, from its nudity and style, 
is evidently Greek .work ; and Mr.-F. 
thinks (p. 151), that it means a Barba- 
rian King or Hero. There:is no atiri- 
bute, nor is it a-deity. Here we see 
the misfortune of not inscribing statues. 
This probably referred to some oriental 
of rank, who, in desperation at the 
success ‘of the Roman.arms, committed 
suicide, which event, as.a/kind of tri- 
umphant memorial, the statue: was in- 
tended to commemorate. expla- 
nations given of other statnés and 

reliefs, are such as occur in the best 
writers on the subject, but many will 
ever remain uncertain. What Mr. 
Fosbroke aeons Prous on o ate 
tempts to explain the mythology of the 
hadeot, ‘, equally applicable to 
Sculpture. The Portland vase, for in- 
stance, has heen elucidated by an alle- 
gory, which every man acquainted 
with ancient customs in to 
Sculpture, knows could never have 
been intended; and we could name 
authors who have corrupted Gaulish 
and British coins, even to the conver- 
sion of their obvious figures of horses 
into birds, in order to support an un- 
founded bypothesis ; or, though Abraxas 
are known by experienced persons to 
be utterly unintelhgible (see Dodwell’s 
Greece, 1. 34), as being mystical amu- 
lets, have yet published books, profess- 
ing to explain them. Such writers 
conceive themselves injured, if credit 
be not given to them; and are sur- 

ised if honest men expect integrit 

Eo literature, as in every thin abe. 
‘What right has a man to pay for im- 
position in a book, = more than in 
any other article ; and by what autho- 


rity do such empirical ‘authors claim — 


the rewards due only to real erudition? 
(To be continued.) 


Fi 9 Di. 
late Lord Bishop. of Calcutts, with Me- 
moirs of kis Life. By Henry-Kaye. Bon- 
ney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedford. .§vo, 


pp. 325. Longman and Co, 


Brisnor Mipp.eron was the:son of 
the’ Rev. Thomas Middleton, ‘Rector 
of Kedleston in: ire, “He was 
born Jan. 26, 1769, and ten years after- 
wards admitted into Christ's Hospital, 


where he had for his con’ ries, 
Sir Edward ‘Thornton our 
abroad, Mr: Coleridge, Dr. Richards the 


Bampton Lecturer, and other eminent 
men. From school he went‘to Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, wherein 1792 
he took the de of senior i 
Immediately after graduation he was 
ordained, and became Curate of'Gains- 
borough (in Lincolnshire. ‘Hete »he 
published a sinall periodical work, en- 
titled, the “* Country Spectator.” His 
reputation as a Clergyman and a scho- 
lar introduced him to the motite iof 
Dr. John Pretyman, Archdeacon and 
Preceptor of Lincoln, and ‘btother of 
the Bishop, who .in 1794 entrusted him 
with the education .of this two sons. 
This charge required his removal to 
Lincoln, and afterwards to Norwich, 
where Dr. Pretyman resitled, as Pre- 
hendary. In the latter city he/became 
Curate of St. Peter’s Mancroft. 

In 1795 Dr. Pretyman 
jim to the of Tansor in Norvh- 
aun ptonshire; and in 1797 he married 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Joba 
Aidagpin., ¢ ly whe ‘a 
Alvi a w 1 
bis manuscripts for the press with 
cheerfulness and 3 to us aa ja- 
teresting particular, because it shows a 
mind ¢€ far above frivolity of ob- 
ject,—a common failing in the sex. 

In 1802 the same patron further 
sented him with the consolidated 
-~ of Little Bytham and Castle 
tham. 


About 1808 he produced his princi- 
pal and valuable work, ‘* The Doctrine 


of the Greek Article, applied to the 
Criticism and IHastration of the New 
Testament.” _ In the same he left 
Norwich, and went to reside upon his 
living of ‘Fansor. 

In 1809 he was collated by Bishop 
Pretyman to a stall im the 
of Lincoln. 


In 1810 he resigned Tansot and 
tham, for Pancras, Middlesex, and ma 
tenham in Hertfordshire; soon after 

which, 
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which, the Bishop of Lincoln collated 
him to the Archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don. He was: now looked up to by: 
Bishops, Lords, and Dignitanes, and - 
it does honour to their sagacity, that ' 
they found out his ‘forte, a very supe- 
rior judgment, and solicited him'to're- 
vise the notes of ‘Mant and ley's ' 
Bible. A new series of the British 
Critic was also got up under his direc- 
tion. His next preferment was the 
see of Calcutta,-and here we shall sup- 
ply a lacuna. The first idea of ap- 
pointing a Bishop in India was s 
gested by -an.eminent Clergyman in 
that country, who recet for his 
pains only the construction, that he re- 
com the measure’ in order to 
obtain the office. When he mention- 
ed the project to his friends, they re- 
plied “ you are the proper man to be 
the Bishop.” Wherever a Church is 
to beestablished, we think that there 
— to be a Bishop, because where 
o is executive, not legislative, one 
Commander-in-Chief is better than 
twenty. A mere fit man than Bp. M. 
iter anaes — ae not : 

s appointed,and though he 
was reevived at Calcutta *‘ without any 
public testimony of respect,” we ap~ 
prehend that’ no man in the country 
could prodace any thing superior to the 
follewing masterpiece of wisdom, en- 
titled, ** the: Bishop's Rules for his 
future conduct,” and ‘put-into a note, 

xxv. though ‘the best article in the 

and aps' the first-piece of 
fine'clockwork for the eonduct of pri- 
vate life, in regard to habits and’ man- 
ners, ‘ever' mechanized. 

*¢ Invoke divine aid. — Promote schools, 
charities, literature, and goed setise; nothing 
— can be accomplished without ae 

ersevere against discouragement. — Keep 
your temper.—Employ leisure in study, and 
always tave-some-work in hand.—Be pune- 
tual and methodical in business, end never 
i a close connexion 


manner, but manly and independent, firm 
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- the teligious controversies in 


_ complete the mischief, except an intemper 
‘every spirit on the of the Bap Be 


239 
and decided.—Think nothing in conduct 
unimportant and indifferent.—Be of no 


Se tai mariah = Lenente gine 
rate J - : 
ray aka gp pate anerenoes pa 
i m.—Adyise : 
Rathe r set thea fallow reece: 
grave economy in domestic affairs.— Practise 


strict’ temperance—Remember what is ex-_ 
pected in England—and lastly, remember 
the final end.” 

Bishop, Middleton was not a mau of 
genius and originality, neither was So- 
crates; but in a coantry where the 
motto is ‘* Mammon in the place in 
which we now are, and'God when: 
we return’.to England,” he was ad- 
mirably qualified his wisdom tg in- 
fuse with the salt which Christ 
recommends, the drossy leaven of ava- 
rice and selfishness, inherent in Euro- 
pean life'in India. We mean no dis- 
respect. It is nonsense to say that a 
man who goes to India to make a for- 
tune, must not be a covétous ‘man. 
The good Bishop »was therefore like’ 
the star to the Magi: He pointed to 
the cradle where the Saviour yet lay in’ 
infancy ; and in ‘his holy t Opes, he an- 
ticipated the blessed day when Euro-' 
peans and Hindoos ‘shall "hail ‘his’ tri-’ 
umphant entry, with “ Hosanna ‘to the’ 
Highest!” He did not incumber Pro- 
vidence with the insanity of fanaticism. 
He did not consider passion, where. 
force cannot be used, a proper substi- 
tute for reason’; and his measures were 
those of an Alfred. His labours were 
enormous ; even the’ visitation of his 
diocese was an undertaking, not to be 
accomplished under 5000 miles of tra- 
velling. P. xxxiv. 

His plan was founded on experience ; 
and the passage which we shall now 
quote will show that the political dan- 
ger apprehended from the tion 
of C progr poe if it happens, be 
owing to the clumsy misma nt 
of hot-headed cntianlests. wwe 

“Ig that che of all 

§ ‘ a Englnd mel 
ed India, and were doing injury to 


reer oe 


pursued a di , 
whosé attention was always directed to 
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Lordship considered the remark ly - 
true ; Wade ten cients 


pected except by schools and tracts.” P. Ixiii. 
{n battles, more execution is done 

by musquetry than cannon; and we 
efer the tactics of the Church Mi- 

itant in Lincoln’s Inn-fields* ; espe- 

cially as a favourable opinion has been 

given ye: of their best generals, 
ishop Middleton. 

We shall conclude with the follow- 
ing sound exposition of the connexion 
between Church and State, and an- 
other useful extract. 

<« We desire it to be recollected, what is 
the nature of the connexion between the 
national religion and the national govern- 
ment, which is sometimes so grossly misap- 
prehended. Is there, we may ask, @ single 
dogma of our Church, we will not say origi- 
nating in this connexion, but which it at all 
modifies or affects? Is our Liturgy framed 
with any reference to the system of civil 

ent ? a ar ae Se dg 

been rejected the articles or 
forntclion of our Church, as being deemed 
unfavourable to the views and interests of 
the secular power? We believe that no- 
thing of this kind is seriously alledged ; and 
that on strict inquiry, this suspected con- 
nexion must be resolved into the encourage- 
ment and which the State affords 
to a system of faith, built on the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets?” P. 24. 

Country Clergymen, we could in 
many: ways show to be, in general, 
men eminently useful, good Samaritans, 
amiable and philanthropic men; nor 
do we like making playhouses of 
Churches, and dramatic performers of 
Ecclesiastics. In many large towns, 
it is the custom now to build new 
Chareches and Chapels, wad to endow 
the minister and proprietors with rents 
from pews. ‘The worthy Bishop’s opi- 
nion of this plan is as follows : 

«* Whether the ietor be a Layman 
or a Clergyman, while his emoluments de- 
pend upon the letting of the seats, he is 
under a strong temptation to give to divine 
service attractions which do not properly 
belong to it, and which, while they recom- 
mend it to those who are in quest of amuse- 
ment, degrade it in the estimation of the 
serious and reflecting. Christianity, in its 
native and noble simplicity, addresses itse' 


* Late Bartlett's Buildings. 








not to the taste or the ination, bat to 
the and the 3 it is met 
stadious to - itself to the variable 


of its true character than that independence 
of principle and practice for which our Esta- 


blishment usually provides. A Clergyman, , 


who does not labour under the consciousness 
that it is his interest to attract hearers, has 
to blame himself alone, if he deviate from 


the track of solid and sober instruction. . 


The system lias also other tendencies, which 
are not tu be desired. The variety of 
preachers in some of date Chapale, while it 
stimulates the religious ite, cannot fail 
to deprave it; nor is public instruction 


ductive of the possible good, w 


: little or nothing is known of the preacher, 


except from his sermon.”” P. 298. 
If it were proposed, that our princi- 
pal actors should be i 
to officiate on Sundays, every body 
would be shocked; but if people do 
not go to places of worship for devo- 
tion, but entertainment, it might be 
better that they should be gratified-in 
this way, than that the Clerical cha- 
racter should be degraded, in order to 
pamper their unwarrautable appetites. 
If a child was’ to say to a parent, 
** 1 do not want to say my prayers, I 
want to hear you talk of religion in- 
stead,” what would such a parent say, 
or rather, what nust he think? why, 


that the child was seeking amusement, | 


and had not t religious feelings. 

_ In admiring the statue, we must not 
forget the sculptor. Archdeacon Bon- 
ney has edited this work in a manner 
which confers upon him the highest 
eredit, as a dignified instructor and 
sound writer. 


——@—- 

34. Proceedings of the Church Missionary 

Society, for 1823-1824, 

' (Concluded from p. 157:) 
‘CALCUTTA.—Theappointmentof 
Dr. Reginald Heber to the see of Cal- 
cutta, is declared to be an event of the 
greatest promise to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the vast regions of the East, 
connected with the United Kingdom, 


- as oe Patron of the pcg 
is attachment to its t objects . 
were zealously avowed. His Londsbip's 


benevolent interest in behalf of 1 


if College instituted under his predecessor 
Dr. Middleton's patronage, is also a’ 

' presage of the manifold advantages of 
an 








ordained, in order . 
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an establishment which will be very 
effectual to the cause of Christianity in 
Hindostan. psi, 

It was a pleasing circumstance at the 
monthly meeting of the Committee in 
London, June 9, 1823, when his Lord- 
ship took leave of them, and promised 
his tion in their t work, 
to see a distinguished officer of rank in 
the army (Major-Gen. Charles Neville) 
in the chair, assuring the Bishop of 
the lively interest which they felt in 
his welfare, and of their desire to con- 
cur in any measures which he Me 
suggest for advancing the Society's de- 
signs in India, and that their earnest 
prayers would be offered for his conti- 
nued-health, and for the Divine bless- 
ing on his important labours. 

Lpon his arrival at Calcutta on the 
11th of October, following, his Lordship 
appointed the Rev. Daniel Corrie to 

e Archdeaconry of Calcutta, which 
having relieved him for some time of 
his parochial labours, has already been 
the means of greatly recruiting his 
strength. 

The success which has since attend- 
ed the efforts on behalf of native female 
children, calls for congratulation on 
the part.of all who take an interest in 
the improvement of the population of 
that country; their female schools are 
encreased 22, making in the whole 
400—in which the first difficalties of 
keeping order are overcome. 

The Marchioness of Hastings render- 
ed the most important aid to them in 
various ways, but ially by visiting 
them in person. The parents were 
much attracted by her Ladyship visit- 
ing lanes and gullies where Europeans 
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rouch religious knowledge is imparted: 
Divine service is conducted at Mi 
by the Rev. —— Jetter, on Sun- 
ay morning; when he was explaining 
to the boys that their future happiness 
or misery will depend on their conduct 
in this world, the pundit, in confirma- 
tion ‘of what he had told them, re- 
ted very accurately the parable of 

ives and Lazoras! ° 

A young Brahmin having heard 
from one of his Gooroos, that one way 
of salvation is by Jesus Christ, came to 
Calcutta to inquire his way; his assi- 
duity in reading the Scriptures and 
other books of religious instraction led 
him to earnestly desire to be initiated by 
baptism, which was administered by 
Mr. Jetter. 

The Bishop, on his arrival, very 
early lent his powerful sanction and 
aid, in placing’ the Society’s concerns 
in that state of organization, and in that 
relation to the episcopate, which give 
the best promise of extensive and per- 
manent usefulness. 

At Burdwan there are 14 ee 
schools, containing about. 1000 4 
under the peculiar care of the Rev: 
Mr. Deer and Mr. Maisch. Mr. D. 
prepares a comment on the portion of 
Scripture which the boys-are reading, 
in the form of questions and answers, 
with which he eo them in writ- 
ing. "Thus the difficult passages are 
explained as they occur ; sad thea 
commentaries are carefully learned by 
the boys, and copied and carried home, 
which must be a means of conveying 
much of divine truth to their minds. 

It has been in contemplation, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Perowne, as an in- 
duc t for the boys on leaving 





are seldom seen, and by her cond 
scension to their children. ‘The num- 
ber of children taught in the English 
and Classes, were 110; and 
about 30 boys, including six of the 
English ockees, were rewarded. 

ring the nt year, the New 
Testament has fen intindeced into all 
the lee schools. By forbearing 
to press the introduction of the Scrip- 
tures, so long as there appeared any 
prejudice against them on the part of 
the parents, a candid hearing at 
length been obtained for them, and all 
aoe} to their being read as a 
class-book has given way. Questions 
a arise out of the portion of 

i 


i re read; and thus a inence 
is giien to Scriptural sabject, and 
Gent. Mac. March, 1825, ~ 


school is to earn a pittance for their 
families, to give a-small monthly al- 
lowance of from two to five rupees to 
such as have made a certain proficiency ; 
and to employ those who may become 
duly qualified for the work, in the ser- 
vice of the society ; thus a succession of 
such labourers would extend itself, and 
render general benefit to the country, 
and would mightily contribute to the 
dissemination of useful knowlege; and 
Major Phipps has recommended the 
formation, near Burdwan, of a small 
agricultural village of native converts. 
At Chunar, in the Christian female 
school, 35 adult women, and 11 girls, 


receive instruction both in ish and 
Hindoostanee—40 boys in the stray 
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school, and about 60 in the Hindoo 
school; and another has been establish- 
ed, containing about 40scholars. In 
all the schools some parts of the Scrip- 
tures are committed to memory ; and a 
number of heathens attend on the 
Hindoostanee worship on Sunday after- 
noons, with the native Christians. 

The superintendant expresses much 
satisfaction with the effect evidently 

uced onthe minds of several of 
the scholars from reading the Scrip- 
tures: they generally prefer the New 
Testament to any other English books, 
and on Sunday morning several of the 
elder boys go as far as Secrole in order 
to read and receive instruction in the 
Old Testament. 

At Goruckpore the labours of the 
Rev. Mr. Morris and his wife are very 
exemplary. This town contains a po-. 
pulation of 70,000 inhabitants, ex- 
tremely ignorant ; much inferior to 
Benares by many years. In order to 
see what impression could be made ; a 
school was commenced shortly after 
their arrival there, and which though 
small, comparatively speaking, yet at 
some future day may rise into im- 
portance. 

At Meerut Mr. Fisher speaks of Be- 
hadur and his wife, and Oomeed, as 
still exerting themselves among the 
barrack people in favour of the mission 
—and of ‘* Phiroodeen, the steady, 
consistent, and upright Christian, 
which he has ever been since his con- 
version, remains rejected by his earthly 
commander as a soldier, because he is 
a Christian, but a champion fearless 
and faithful, notwithstanding under 
the captain of salvation.” 

At Delhi, Anured Messeech conti- 
nues also to labour.—*‘ These people,” 
says Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ however interest- 
ing, and however promising of a pro- 
ductive harvest if the reapers were 
among them, are sadly too much en- 
tangled by peculiarities and fancies of 
their own, to eames sufficient simpli- 
city and teachableness ; although they 
cannot be considered equally indisposed 
as the rest of the multitudes of Asiatic 
heresies and superstitions, to the re- 
ception of the truth ; for they have re- 
nounced caste, and are curious to 
read and understand our books ; yet it 
is obvious they highly estimate their 
owncreed : and are anxious to establish 
and to conciliate from us a concession 
to that effect, that there is a, great re- 
semblance between Christianity and 


its divine Author, and their own tradi- 
tions and fabulous records of Satgur 
Uddeas.” 

We cannot but suspect, that this 
rongont similarity may be an evil 
working, unseen, to delay at least their 
conversion ; for the reasoning is ob- 
vious ; if this resemblance appears, 
wherefore should they suffer the labour 
and consequence of conversion? It 
will be, therefore, the earnest effort of 
the Missionary, wherever he shall meet 
with it, to correct the prejudice by ven- 
turing to shew the superiority of the 
Gospel Revelation to their own vain 
traditions. 

Madras and South India Mission. 
The Rev. Mr. Ridsdale writes thus: 
** We are sowing the seed, and though 
it be upon a hard rock where there is 
no depth of earth, we are encouraged 
by the persuasion that there is a power 
which can soften that rock—of the 
mass of the congregation, although 
many appear to walk decently in the 
sight of men, it cannot be said that 
they are more than nominal Chris- 
tians.” But a weekly course of ser- 
vices, with lectures, has been establish- 
ed, well calculated to secure their con- 
version. 

But Mr. Sawyer writes, that “ it is 
one thing to be intelligible to Chris- 
tians, and another to make yourself well 
understood by heathens. The Chris- 
tian’s vocabulary is despised by the 
greater part of the natives; in fact, 
most of its terms are unintelligible to 
them; and much circumlocution is 
necessary, to convey to their minds the 
least idea of any thing abstract or spiri- 
tual.” P. 134. 

These difficulties will in due time 
be surmounted by Missionary efforts. 

Theschools in Madess and its vicinity 
are 558, and their examinations have 
afforded general satisfaction, under Dr. 
Bell’s system of education. 

The printing-press has been so fully 
employed, as to defray all its ordina 
expences, and covered the charge of all 
work done for the Society’s Missions ; 
and copies of the Seriptures - Teloo- 
goo types are in progress, with many 
Sher works ; a a of one of the 
wheels of an old chariot belonging to 
the pagoda which had been sold, was 
** converted into a plattin four the new 
press, and thus in order to turn Satan's 
weapons against himself, with this 
piece of wood which had for, years been 
employed in his service, 1000 copies 

were 
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were struck off, of that beautiful por- 
tion of Scripture, the 40th chap. of 
Isaiah, in the form of a tract.” P. 137. 

How acceptable further aid will be 
in Madras, appears from the following 
statement by Mr. Sawyer: “‘ There 
are man iekonmenta here for zealous 
and prudent men to join our labours— 
an, immense heathen population —a 
few Christians just emerging from the 
darkness of idolatry, and needing the 
constant and vigilant eye of an affee- 
tionate and enlightened minister—a 
seminary of Christian youths, whose 
intellectual and religious education 
would fully occupy the time and talents 
of an enlightened man, whether a Lay- 
man: or a Minister—and the various 
town and country schools, affording 
ample employment for another Mis- 
sionary: these are calls which should 
rouse young men to energy, and fire 
them with holy zeal.” 

Tranguebar.—At Michaelmas 1823, 
there were 31 schools, containing 5648 
pupils, of whom 3398 had quitted, and 
1750 were remaining in a due course 
of instruction, under the care of Mr. 
Barenbruck; they. consisted of Pro- 
testants, Catholics, Brahmins, Soodras, 
Mahometans,and Christianand heathen 
gitls ; and their general conduct afford- 
ed him satisfaction. They rejoice to 
find that Braminical influence is on 
the decline! 

The School-masters in general seem 
to enter more into the spirit of Dr. 
Bell's system, and to be more sensible 
of the excellency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and more solicitous to impart 
the knowledge of them to their pupils, 
than they were formerly.—The rest of 
the progress through this Mission, and 
that of Ceylon, the West Indies, &c. 
are of considerable importance, to 
which we are reluctantly compelled by 
our limits merely to refer; and we 
trust that every attentive reader of the 
Report itself, with the valuable addi- 
tion of its Appendix, will .coneur in 
rendering due praise to the efforts of 
the Society under the authority of 
which they are exerted. 


35. Spirit of the Age, or Contempor 

Portraits. 8vo, pp. 424. Colburn. 
HAD we not previously known that 
this volume was the production of Mr. 
Hazlitt, we should have acquired this 
knowledge from the perusal of a single 
It is “ all over” Hazlitt—in its 
style, in its Shaksperian citations, in its 
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friendships, and in its prejudices. The 
title of the volume conveys its import 
—a critical enquiry into the prominent 
characters of the day. It professes to 
speak of men who are familiar to oor 
lips as household words, yet is it as re- 
markable for its omissions’ as its com- 
missions, as the following catalogue of 
its contents will show. The portraits, 
whether in light or shade, are Bentham, 
Godwin, Coleridge, Mr. Irving, Horne 
Tooke, Walter bey Byron, Cam 
bell, Crabtie, M‘Intosh, Wordsworth, 
Malkhus, Gifford, Jeffrey, Brougham, 
Burdett, Lord Eldon, Wilberforce, 
Southey, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Elia 
(Lamb), Geoffrey Crayon (Washing- 
ton Irving). Perhaps, however, a 
greater compliment is paid to the ab- 
sent, by the enquiry of where are the 
rest? as among the busts of the Roman 
worthies. “ The thought of Bratos, 
for he was not there,” was the higtest 
honour that patriot could’ receive. 

It is not our intention to enter at 
any length into remarks upon this vo- 
lume—the separate Essays have already 
performed their office in the pages of a 
contemporary Magazine, and we do 
not believe they will acquire any addi- 
tional popularity in their present form. 
We think the portraits of Godwin, 
Bentham, and Coleridge, decidedly the 
best ; — those of Wilberforce, Gif- 
ford, and Irving, as pal the worst. 
Mr. Hazlitt is of i pw the least 

ualified to speak of the editor of the 
Quarter Review, for he is unable to 
ook at that personage but through the 
mists of prejudice and passion—* his 
withers are wrang, and the galled jade 
winces,”” and perhaps, if we may pur- 
sue the simile, kicks out reckless whom 
the ‘ lifted heel” may strike. Still, 
however, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Hazlitt isa man of no ordina’ wers, 
and were it not for a dash of the-cox- 
comb in his criticisms, he would stand 
higher in the estimation of the world 
than he does. He has the “slashing” 
of Bentley, without the learning—the 
dogmatism of Johnson without his 
srofundity. His style is peculiar to 
bimsell, it is deeply impregnated. with 
the spirit of the masters of our language, 
and strengthened by a.rich infusion of 
golden ore dug from the pure mine of 
classic antiquity. He has druek at 
the ** well of English undefiled,” and 
he has been invigorated by the draught. 
Yet is there mixed with its beauties 
much of the mystical and the — re. 
ow 
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Now terse, antithetical, and epigram- 
matic, and awhile tedious, with con- 
ceits “ drawn out” with any thing but 
“linked sweetness.” His frequent 
quotation of Scriptural phrases on_tri- 
vial occasions, is a blemish which re- 
fers rather to the cast of his mind than 
to his style, and is as indicative of un- 
settled opinions as it is offensive to 
good taste. 

We were much pleased with Mr. 
Haziitt’s parallel between Godwin and 
Coleridge, and as it is free from most 
of the faults we have noticed, we will 
give it almost entire: 


“* No two persons can be conceived mare 
opposite in character or genius than the 
subject of the present and p ing sketch 
(Godwin and Coleridge). Mr. Godwin, 
with less natural capacity, and with fewer 
acquired advantages, by concentrating his 
mind to some given object, and doing what 
he had to do with all his might, has accom- 
plished much, and will leave more than one 
monument of a powerful intellect behind 


him.—Mr. Coleridge, y dissipating his, * 
ubj 


and dallying with every subject by turns, has 
done little or meray So justify to the world 
or to posterity the high opinion which all 
who have ever d him converse, or known 
him intimately, with one accord entertain of 
him.—Mr. Godwin’s faculties have kept 
house, and plied their task in the workshop 
of the brain diligently and effectually. Mr. 
Coleridge’s have gossiped away their time, 
and gadded about from house to house as if 
life’s business were to melt the hours in 
listless talk. Mr. Godwin is intent on a 
subject, only as it concerns himself and his 
reputation ; he works it out as a matter of 
duty, and discards from his mind whatever 
does not forward his main object, as imper- 
tinent and vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the 
other hand, delights in nothing but episodes 
and digressions, neglects whatever he under- 
takes to perform, and can act only on spon- 
taneous impulse without object or method 
—‘* He cannot be constrained by mastery.” 
While he should be occupied by a given 
pursuit, he is thinking of a thousand other 
things—a thousand tastes, a thousand ob- 
jects tempt him, and distract his mind, 
which keeps open house, and entertains all 
comers; and » being fatigued and amused 
with morning calls from idle visitors, finds 
the day consumed, and its business uncon- 
cluded.—Mr. Godwin, on the contrary, is 
somewhat exclusive and unsocial in his ha- 
bits of ‘mind, entertains no company but 
what he gives his whole time and attention 
to, and wisely writes over the doors of his 
understanding, his fancy, and his senses, 
“no admittance except on lusiness.””—He 
has none of that fastidious refinement and 
false delicacy which lead him to balance be- 


(March, 
tween the endless variety of modern attain- 
_* 


ary ; th Ee think 

** He has the i to think an au- 
thor the t character in the world, and 
himself the greatest author in it. 

«© Mr. Coleridge in writing an harmo- 
nious stanza, would stop to consider whether 
there was not more grace or beauty in a 
*¢ pas de trois,” and would not proceed until 
he bad resolved this question by a chain of 
metaphysical reason without end. Not so 
Mr. Godwin. That is best to him which he 
can do best. He does not waste himself 
in vain ratios and effeminate sym- 

i e-is blind, deaf, and insensible 
to all but the trump of fame. Plays, operas, 
painting, music, ball-rooms, wealth, fashion, 
titles, touch him not. All these are no 
more to him than to the. magician in his 
cell; and he writes on to the end of the 
Chapter through good report and evil re- 
port— Pingo in eternitatem is his motto, 
&e.” : 

All this, it must be confessed, is 
very amusing; and some of it, we sus- 

t, is the fanciful coinage of Mr. 

azlitt’s imagination ; but it is well 
done—and with it we close our brief 
notice of a book, which, like all works 
that treat of contemporaries, will be 
judged by the biassed opinions and pe- 
culiar tastes of its readers, rather than 
by its intrinsic merits. 


36. Neale’s Views of Seats. Vols. I. to VT. 


(Continued from p. 47.) 

IN our last notice of this beautiful 
work, we extracted Mr. Neale’s ac- 
count of the Mansions of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

«* The Architecture under the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James ].”’ next comes 
under consideration. 

«In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
through the medium of Italy, France, and 
Flanders, were imported, by the taste of the 
artists of each country who were occasionally 
employed in England, the rudiments of 
Classic Architecture, first to be noticed in 
the fantastic ornaments which were origi- 
nally introduced aoe and mingled with, 
the ancient style of building; these consist- 
ed of panels of elaborate workmanship, ba- 
lustrades, and small statues; and were suc- 
ceeded by columns and pilasters of the seve- 
ral orders, having their shafts and pedestals 
covered with reticulated ornaments. Terms, 
sculptured brackets, and caryatides support- 
ing entablatures, were also adapted to the 

chimney-pieces in the interior, and 

to the porch and centre compartments of 
the front on the exterior; which may be 
observed in the doorways at Blickling Hall 
and Ingestrie, both excellent aon, ned 
the 
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the age in which they were built. Medal- 
lions and — of the ordre Conn wee 
also frequeutly introduced at_ thi iod, 
together with pyramids, globes, ho aga 
pry nerd mn. intermixed with shields 

arms ily cognizances, forming a 
style: sth und gecgouke ta ‘ted Giylay at 
— reducible to no definite _ 
racter. following list, includi 
finest specimens extant of this ctr man- 
ner of building, will sufficiently illustrate 
the subject : 

Evizaneru. Loseley, Surrey, 1568. 
Hardwicke, Derbyshire, 1570. Longleat, 
Wilshire, 1579. Barlborough, Derbyshire, 
1583. Burghley, Northampionshire, 1585. 
Wollaton, Nottinghamshire, 1588. Long- 
ford Castle, Wiltshire, 1591. Charlecote, 
Warwickshire-—Montacute, Somersetshire. 
—Gayhurst, Buckinghamshire, 1601. Beau- 
desert, Staffordshire. —Charlton, Wiltshire.— 
Ingestrie, Staffordshire —Bramshill, Hamp- 
shire—Knole, Kent, 1605. Holland House, 
Middlesex, 1607. Lulworth Castle, Dorset- 
shire, 1609. Ham House, Surrey.—Brows- 
holme, Yorkshire, 1610. Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire, 1611. Charlton, Kent.—Crewe 
Hall, Cheshire, 1612. Flixton, Suffolk, 
1615. North Court, Isle of Wight, 1615. 
Audley End, Esser, 1616. Blickling, Nor- 
Solk, 1620.” 

“To the chief mansions of the period 
now under our notice, were attached gardens 
as peculiar in their arrangement as the va- 
tol exchissetens of the buildings themselves. 
No garden of the age of Elizabeth now re- 
maius, but a most curious description may 
be found in the Essays of Sir Francis Ba- 
con, written about the end of her reign.” 

*¢ Longleat in Wiltshire, the seat of the 
Marquess of Bath, is the earliest specimen 
of classical architecture in this. kingdom. 
It was completed in 1579, upon designs ob- 
tained in Italy by John Thorpe, who has by 
some been supposed to be the same with John 
of Padua; and so named from his having 
studied at that city. Audley End was built 
between 1603 and 1616, by Bernard Jansen, 
a Flemish architect of great repute ; but the 
model, still preserved by Lord Braybrooke, 
was mocued, from Italy. John Smithson, 
anative of this country, was sent to Italy 
by the Earl of Newcastle, to collect desi 
for his improvements at Bolsover in Derby- 
shire, began in 1613, but now in ruins.” 

Mr. Neale then treats of the revival 
of classical Architecture in Italy in the 
15th century; and of its subsequent 
introduction into this country Y ni 
Jones, who may justly be called ¢ 
Palladio of England. 

In his capacity of Architect to Anne 
Queen of James I. he re-built the 
water front of Somerset House, then 
called, in compliment to her, Den- 
mark House. 
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in the new front of the County Fire Office, 
in W. lace, London ; where, amidst 
a profusion of modern buildings, i 
an extensive range, it is not exceeded by any 
one of them in purity of taste, or in elegant 
simplicity.” 

It has always been a subject of t 
to our Architects, that the Royal palace 
at Whitehall, the master-piece of this 

at architect, was never completed. 

t was conceived upon a scale so mag- 
nificent, that it would have rivalled in 
splendour the Louvre or the Thuil- 
leries ; and its completion was pre- 
vented through the distracted times of 
the unfortunate Charles. 


« The ground-plan, an immense parallel- 
logram, 1152 feet long by 874 feet deep, 
having its extreme length East and West, 
extended over the space between ‘the river 
Thames and St. James’s Park, and fronting 
Charing Cross, and the City of Westmin- 
ster, a situation not to be exceeded by any 
the imagination could suggest, for a palace. 
It included seven courts, the largest in the 
centre, and three on each side. 

“ The centre court, in the division to- 
wards the park, was designed to have been 
circular, having a gallery supported by gi- 
gantic termini, called Persians; whence its 
name the Persian Court: this was an origi- 
nal and magnificent idea, and would have 
produced an effect grand in the highest de- 
gree. The only erected was the Ban- 
quetting House, intended for the reception 
of Foreign Ambassadors, which was built in 
1619. is portion of the intended palace 
consists of three stories ; the first or base- 
ment rusticated, the second story has Ionic 
columns and pilasters, designed upon the 
purest Roman model ; the third story is de- 
voted to the Composite order, farther en- 
riched with masks and festoons of flowers * 
bet the capitals of the columns, each 


* We never view this “‘ model of perfec- 
tion” without admiring the harmony which 
exists throughout the edifice between its 
various members, notwithstanding it is in 
such a state of decay. When we observe 
the Legislature publicly acknowledging its 
grandeur and correctness of rtion, and 
devoting so much of the public money to 
the erection of public buildings, we are sur- 
prised that this edifice should be — 
remain in its nt dilapidated state. e 
‘crust that the good taste of Mr. Bankes will 
bring the subject before the House during 
the present Session.—Rev. 








story 





aatienin ite aieate, 

re i tel the whole crown- 

will « bolusesade. Its elevation in point 
of chastity and nee, is frequently re- 
ferred to as a -_ oo. aaa 

we at expence of 17 a 

«* The ceiling by Rubens is, without excep- 
tion, the finest display of composition, draw- 
ing, and colouring, in the kingdom ; and 
notwithstanding the gross — in the 
design, will continue to be admi as the 

ion of an inimitable master of his 
art.” ‘It is from the designs of this 
ee that we ought to estimate the abi- 
ities of the architect, whose superior genius 
effected so complete a change in our do- 
mestic buildings.” 

In the Domestic Architecture of the 
reign of Charles II. every decoration 
was borrowed from France. Even the 
works of our great architect Sir C. 
Wren, are not exempt from the pre- 
vailing taste. 

The additions he built to Hampton 
Court Palace, are good specimens of 
his style. His fronts are. generally 
loaded. with a profusion of petty orna- 
inane ing and planti he 

a ening a anting, the same 
French saat pratallads Chatsworth is 
the finest example. 

e accession of William III. in- 
duced the nobility and gentry to take 
their ideas of beauty from —— in 
Holland. Every thing was levelled to 
a dead flat, and intersected by canals. 
Fiery red brick houses had roofs with 
two or more tier of dormer windows, 
and finished by balustrades. Dalkeith 
in Scotland is a noble architectural 
me of this period, erected after 
the model of a palace of the Princes of 
Orange, at Loo in Guelderland. 

Of magnificent Mansions erected in 
the eighteenth century, the following 
are cited as examples: Blenheim, built 

the gratitude of the nation; Prior 
rk ; Petworth, built by the Duke of 
Somerset; Heythorpe, built by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; Castle Howard, 
by the Earl of Carlisle; Bramhamn 
— ;and Appuldereombe, in the Isle 


& 


Sir Johw Vanbragh, and James 
Gibbs, were at the head of their pro- 
fession. The most celebrated build- 
ings by Vanbrugh, are Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, Duncombe Park, 
Grimsthorpe, King’s Weston, and 


Seaton val. bs erected Ditch- 

Jey and Brae Mar, ia Scotland. 
Thomas Ripley and. Colin Camp- 

bell, were both. in. their day; 
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and were followed by Sir Robert Tay- 
lor and James Paine. 

By Ripley we have Houghton and 
Wolterton; by Campbell, Wanstead 
and Mereworth. Sir R. Taylor built 
Heveningham and Gorhambury ; and 
Paine, Wardour Castle, Worksop, and 
Thorndon Hall. The finest specimens 
of the brothers, Robert and James 
Adams,, are Luton. Hoo, Kedleston, 
Compton Verney, and Caen Wood. 
James Wyatt was the first who revived 
the neglected beauties of antient Eng- 
lish architecture, which is gaining 

round in public favour; as is proved 
6 the magnificent erections at Castle 
nington, Belvoir, Eaton Hall, Al- 
ton Abbey, Tregothnan, Dalmeny in 
Scotland, Lowther Castle, Eastnor 
Castle, Ashridge, and many others. 

In the disposition of the gardens and 
grounds, a wonderful improvement 
took place in the last century. Wil- 
ham Kent has the credit of being the 
inventor of modern landseape or pictu- 
resque gardening ; he was followed by 
his pupil Launecelot Brown, whose 
constant use of the expression procured 
him the epithet of Capatility. Ex- 
amples of his taste are to be seen at 
Fisherwicke, Staffordshire ; Richmond 
and Wimbledon in Surrey ; Blenheim 
and Nuneham Courtenay; and Luton. 
Painshill, in Surrey, was improved by 
the Hon. C. Hamilton; and Valen- 
tine Morris was the sole director of the 
improvements at Piercefield. Mr. 
Southcott, at Woburn farm, Surrey, 
first introduced the Ferme ornée. 

We have thus, atconsiderable length, 
noticed the Introduction to Mr. Neale’s 
work, considering it the most generally 
interesting; and from the talent dis- 
played in it, we were led to anticipate, 
as accompaniments to the plates, 
architectural descriptions of the build- 
ings; but upon perusal, we find the 
letter-press very deficient in this re- 
spect, the descriptions being chiefly 
devoted to historical notices of the fa- 
milies in whom the estates have been 
successively vested. 

We are frequently favoured with 
lists of the Collections of Pictures or 
Galleries of Sculpture, which adorn 
the mansions of our Nobility and Gen- 
try. These are very useful additions. 


87. Delineations. of Gloucestershire. By 
Messrs. Storerand Brewer. Was. I. & I. 
THE Empress Catherine of Rus- 

sia, when anxious to improve the ap- 

pearance 
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pearance of her dominions, conceived 
_ this could not eb ee effected 
by inducing her nobility to erect, 

in various parts of them, splendid and 
tasteful mansions. Intent on such ob- 
ject, she sought the best examples to 
place before them, and the proud pre- 
eminence of Great Britain was so evi- 
dent in this respect, that the service of 
Worcester porcelain, which she con- 
descended to order, was at her express 
command decorated with paintings of 
the principal country-seats in England. 
Since then, landscape-gardening and 
architectural ornament have me 
more chaste, and while the former has 
been imitated in some choice instances 
in Germany and France, the latter has 
been acknow as more consistent 
with the simple majesty of Greek, or- 
the elegant tracery of Gothic remains. 
Well assured of the truth of this 
fact, we have taken up the hitherto 
published numbers of the ‘ Delinea- 
tions of Gloucestershire,” and find the 
Messrs. Storer, whose engravings we 
have always admired, obviating the 
objection of diminutive size, generally 
made to their former productions, and 
avoiding an -extension which must 
have occasioned a higher price than 
five shillings a number. Not only 
have they wade this improvement, but 
a corresponding one in the execution ; 
for'the 4th Plate in the first number, 
and the 3d in the second, shew more 
particularly the extent of those powers 
which have presented to us eight ex- 
cellent engravings. We can find much 
to admire, but nothing to condemn, 
except it be in the frontispiece, where 
the figures want more ease and freedom. 
It is with pleasure too, we see the 
coats. of arms of the respective owners 
put under the different views, in the 
same tasteful manner as formerly dis- 
tinguished Milion’s work of a similar 
oauses a practice, by the way, highly 

ul. 


But the present work is in an emi- 
nent degree distinguished from all its 
pruryre by the superiority of the 

-press. The most valuable infor- 
mation is conveyed in nervous and 
elegant language; and if Mr. Brewer 
would not indulge in the frequent re- 
petition of the siagular phrase *‘ until 
years near,” “‘ in years towards,” and 


60 on, his ition would do him 
the highest celia. 

- Seme forvy or fifty years ago, when 
the Brité useum was scarcely acces- 
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sible, and no exhibitions of the works 
of the Italian and Flemish schools, as 
at that admirable institution the British 
Gallery, were known, correct ideas of 
taste and proper feeling for the arts, 
were only attainable by visits to the 
mansions of our nobility. Hf now the 
patriotic efforts of individuals, patro- 
nized by | mounificence, ‘have so 
far diffused instruction that we stand 
in less need of these auxiliaries, we 
are in the same — better qualified 
to judge of the merits of what we 
behold, and to appreciate with greater 
delight the valuable collections they 
contain. 

How useful a manual shall we now 
find the present publication, detailing 
as it does all the more -precious con- 
tents of the houses described; and how 
serviceable hereafter will this method 
be in ascertaining the identity of works 
of art! . 

As intradactory to the principal seats 
of the county, ches platte ane resent- 
ed of the city of Gloucester, the chief 
points in the history of which are con- 
densed with much judgment and dis- 
crimination. Mr. Brewer has given 
two etymologies of Caer-leyw (for so 
in composition the word Gloyw should 
be written). ‘There is-another, that it 
implied the city of Claudius, he being 
called in the Welsh chronicles Gloew 
Kesar, and therefore, in Latin, some- 
times termed Claudiocestria; but it 
undoubtedly, as he says, meant “ the 
bright city,” and was Romanized into 
a ye —— 

raphy Maesmawr, implies “the great 
Feld of battle,” and is in all probabi- 
lity, conneeted with the British history 
of the town. 

The mode of publishing the work 
in Counties, is certainly far more con- 
venient to the publick than promis- 
cuously, but we should conjecture less 

ofitable to the ietors. We trast, 

wever, this will be duly appreciated, 
and that the taste and judgment with 
which the Delineations of Gloucester- 
shire have been ushered into the world, 
will meet with that extensive patronage 
they so justly merit. 


88. Ellis’s Letters on English History. 
(Concluded from p. 142.) 

WE will now give two or three 
slight hints for the advantage of a 
future edition. 

The Leteer of Queen Anne of Den- 


mark 
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mark to the King in p. 97, may safely 
be dated in April 1603, whilst the 
Monarch was in his first journey 
through his oe dominions. 

In p. 104, Mr. Ellis very properly 
distinguishes between the two Earls of 
Northampton, Howard and Compton; 
but “Sir William Compton” had been 
a Baron ever since his father’s death 
in 1589. The date of the Royal epis- 
tle here printed, from King James to 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, om» 
we think, be nearly determined. In 
the first place, from the King men- 
tioning together ‘‘ babie Charles and 
his honest father,” its date is probably 

terior to Prince Henry’s death, in 
Rov. 1612; and as the Earl died June 
15, 1614, it must have been indited 

reviously to that time. We should 
fs it a very short time before :—the 
Royal ‘writer calls it “‘ my preecursoure, 
being schortlie to follow, quho, lyke 
the Sunne in this season, ame mount- 
ing in my sphere [i. e. beginning my 
Progress |, and aproching to shyne up- 
on youre horizon.” The question na- 
turally arises, where was that? We 
think the King must allude to Audley 
End, in the erection of which the Earl 
had greatly assisted his nephew the 
Earl of Suffolk. Now we know that 
the King visited Audley End on the 
1gth of July, 1614. This letter then 
may have been written little more 
than a month previously, perhaps only 
a day or two before the Earl's decease. 
We are not aware of any other man- 
sion which might be the one in ques- 
tion, t Seuthonpten House at 
Charing Cross, now the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, which the Earl 
erected. 

In confirmation of our hypothesis, 
it may be added, that a Parliament 
was held in 1614, in which the Union 
with Scotland formed a topic of debate. 

The Earl's “* new patrone” whom 
the King speaks of, was Car, the Earl 
of Somerset ; that patron, his heartless 
servility to whom, in becoming his 
tool in the prostitution of his own 
kinswoman the Countess of Essex, 
and in managing the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, has handed down 
his name to the execration of posterity. 

That Northampton may be properly 
classed among the favourites of Kins 
James, this letter abundantly testifies. 
His guilt in Overbury’s murder, as ac- 
a before the fact, is:incontestibly 
proved by some letters in his own 


hand, which have been frequently 


nted. 

PM. Ellis has given some interesting 
particulars concerning the execution 
and funeral of Charles I. It seems, 
from the testimouy of an eye-witness, 
“that at the instant when the blow 
was given, there was such a dismal 
groan among the thousands of people 
that were within sight of it (as it were 
with one consent), as he never 
before.” P. 323. 

Mr. Ellis further mentions from 
Aubrey’s MSs. the strange ideas 
which —— concerning the real 
spot, where King Charles was buried. 
In Fuller’s Church History, ¢. xvii. 
pp- 237, 238, is a minute and exact 
account of the interment (proved to 
be érue by Sir Henry Halford’s Narra- 
tive), which work was published in 
1656. The stories told by Aubrey 
were originally, perhaps, invented to 
prevent disturbance of the Royal re- 
mains. We shall here annex an ab- 
stract of Fuller’s account. 

On Feb. 7, after the King’s decapi- 
tation, the corpse, embalmed and cof- 
fined in lead, was delivered to two of 
the Royal servants, one Anthony Mild- 
may and John Joyner, to be buried at 
hse bd they brought the 

that night, and di a grave 

for Xe in St. George's cel, on the 
S. side of the Communion-table. But 
next day the Duke of Richmond, the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Earles of 
Southampton and Lindsey, came to 
Windsor, bringing with them two 
votes passed that morning in Parlia- 
ment, ‘‘ wherein the ordering of the 
King’s buriall, for the form and man- 
ner thereof, was wholly committed to 
the Duke of Richmond.” The Lords 
** resolved not to interre the corpse in 
the grave, which was provided it, 
but in a vault, if the chappell afforded 
any. Then fall they a searching, and 
in vain seek for one in King Henry 
the Eighth his Chappel (where the 
tombe intended for him by Cardinal 
Wolsey lately stood), because all there 
was solid earth. ides, this place, 
at the present used as a magazine, was 
unsuiting with a solemn sepulture. 
Then with their feet they tried the 
quire, to see if a sound would confess 
any hollowness therein ; and at last, 
directed by one of the aged poore 
knights, did light on a an - in the 
middle ~ It was altogether 
darke (as made in the middest of the 
quire), 
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quire), and an ordinary man could not 
stand therein without stooping, as. not 
past five foot high. In the midst there- 
of lay a large leaden coffin (with the 
feet towards the East) [that of Henry 
VIII.}.and a far less on the side there- 
of [Q. Jane Seymour's; for Hall, a 
contemporary, says that she was bu- 
tied in the midst of the choir]. On 
the other side was room, neither to 
spare nor to want, for any other coffin 
of a moderate proportion.” [This room 
(says Fuller) was seemingly left for Q. 
Cath. Parr, Henry’s widow, who was, 
however, interred at Sudeley. ] 

This vacant ~— they accordingly 
appropriated to the corpse of Charles ; 
and in the preparation accidentall 
broke the lead coffin of Henry, whic 
was very thin. This explains the ac- 
count in Sir Hen. Halford, that the 
King’s coffin “ appeared to have 
been beaten in by violence about the 
middle.” 


** The vault thus prepared, a scarfe of 
lead was provided some two foot long, and 
five inches broad, therein to make an in- 
scription. The letters the Duke himself did 
delineate, and then a workman was called to 
cut them out with a chesel. It bare some 
debate, whether the letters should be made 
in those concavities to be cut out, or in the 
solid lead betwixt them. The latter was 
concluded on, betause such vacuities are 
subject to be soon filled up with dust, and 
render the inscription less legible, which 
was KING . CHARLES. 1648.” 

Sir H. Halford accordingly found 
this very inscription. Leaden plates 
inseribed, occur in Greek tombs ; one 
was found in Arthur's coffin at Glas- 
tonbury; another over Q. Catherine 
Parr’s body at Sudeley. 

“«The plummer souldered it to the cof- 
fin, about the brest of the corpse, within 
the same. All things being thus in readi- 
ness, the corpse was brought to the vault, 
being borne by the souldiers of the garri- 
son. Over it a black velvet herse-cloth, 
the foure labels whereof the foure Lords 
did support. The Bishop of London stood 
weeping by, to tender that his service, 
which might not be accepted. Then was 
it deposited in silence and sorrow in the va- 
cant place in the vault (the herse cloth be- 
ing cast in after it), about three of the 
elock in the afternoon ; and the Lords that 
ba (though late) returned to London.” 

+ 238. 


We have given this account as a 
ve per accompaniment to Sir H. 
Halford’s Narrative.—It is noticeable, 

Gent. Mac. March, 1825. 
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that, according to rumour, the body of 
Henry VIII. was taken up and burn- 
ed in the reign of Mary, which was 
just as false as the stories about the 
funeral sy te of Charles. Tales 
of a similar description seem to have 
been common things with regard to 
other Kings and eminent persons ; but 
the actual discovery of the remains sets 
questions of the kind at rest. For this 
reason, because no wound has been 
found in the scull of Richard II. we 
disbelieve the story of Sir Piers Exton, 
and think that he was starved to death. 
It is evident, from the caution of avoid- 
ing external wounds in the assassina- 
tion of Edw. II. Edw. V, &c. that 
it was not deemed prudent to let any 
such tokens be visible, as the corpses 
were commonly exhibited. 

Mr. Ellis gives an account of the 
last hours of CharlesII. which dis- 
proves the common stories *. 

The interesting series of letters from 
Bp. Nicolson to Archbishop Wake, 
pp- 357—396, are a valuable appendix 
to the not less interesting series of that 
learned Bishop’s Correspondence with 
Atterbury and others, published in 
1809, and reviewed in vol. Lxx1x. p. 
742. 

One of those now brought forward 
by Mr. Ellis contains a curious fact 
relative to the two Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. It is this: ‘Now this 
man [Bp. Douglas's son] and the 
Bishop of Edinburgh’s son were as 
duely trained up to a revolt against 
King George by their respective pa- 
rents, as ever moss-troopers’ children 
were bred to stealing.” P. 396 


—--Q-- 

39. The Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah, a 
Poetical Romance, in Ten Cantos. By 
M. P. Kavanagh. 8vo, pp. 379. 

THIS Poem is accompanied by a 
refatory- critique, written by Mr. 
1‘Dermot, ond in which he informs 

the publick of the.extremely untoward 

circumstances, and almost over-whelm- 
ing misfortunes, with which the Author 
had to contend during the composition 
of it. However calculated these cir- 
cumstances may be toexcite the warmest 
sympathy for the author as an indivi- 


al, they appear to us to have little 
* In 1685 James H. 


— two pa- 
rs, taken out of the King’s aakig 
to ? ana thet ine (Charles) died » pa- 
pist.—Evans’s Outlines of Bristol, p. 232. , 
or 
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or nothing to do With the dities of a 
Critie—if they are not ‘* with tmerit 
niéedless,” they are at least “ without 
it vain.” The po and suffering 
of Goldsmith or of Chatterton would 
Wave véry little assisted their literary 
reputation, had not their works pos- 
sessed itttrinsic merit. It is trae that 
we may now tore strotigly adimire the 
ihdividuals who, under the countless 
distractions of poverty and want, could 
com « The Deserted Village,” ot 
“The Poems of Rowley,” but we 
must have first acknowledged the me- 
rits of the Poems, before we could have 
felt such extraordinary appreciation of 
the Authors. We believe our re- 
tharks will be found justly to 
apply to Mr. Kavanagh, whose Poem 
stands not in need of any “ suppliant 
address,” but has intrinste merit suffi- 
életit to challenge public attention, and 
sufficient to excite at some future day 
a public interest in the discouraging 
eircuistances ander which it has been 
Written. He who can writé such a 
Poem, when friendless, , and des- 
titute of the means of refetence to 
works of renius and éxcéllenct, need 
not be difitdent of strong and original 
powers of mind. 

This work is treated in the prefatory 
Critique as a copy of Spenser, and a 
strange mistake is made by the Critic 
between a copy and ah imitation of 
an original. But the fact is, that “‘ The 
Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah” 
ean scarcely be terined an imitation of 
the Faerie Queené—its resemblance 
consisting almost solely in the use of 
the Spenserian stanza, a stanza which 
has been equally used by Campbell, 
Beattie, Byron, and other poets, whose 
works bear not the slightest resém- 
blance to the Poems of Spenser, whose 
stanza’ has now become the common 
property of all poets, and has been a 

lied almost to every species of Hn 
ject, from the calm musings of the 
“« Minstrel,” to the intensely impas- 
sioned feelings of Childe Harold. If 
the use of this stanza constitute an 
imitator of Spenser, on the same prin- 
ciple the use of blank verse would con- 
stitute an imitator of Milton; or the 
use of the heroic measure of ten syl. 
lables, with an occasional triplet, or. 
an Alexandrine, would, ipso facto, 
create a copyist or imiator of Dryden 
=the great father of this species of 
verse. 

‘What would really constitute an 


itnitator of Spericer, would be, not a’ 
mere imitation of the “ notma lo- 
quendi,” but an endless description of 
citcumstances and objects which strike 
the imagitiation, but whith never 
create atiy delusion of their real pre: 
sence—a cold description of emotions, 
without any real pathos or intense pas- 
ston ; and lastly, what is most offen- 
sive to the taste of the nt day, an 
endless petsonification of the moral 
and —s atttibutes of our mature. 
To these, perhaps, may be added the 
machinery of the , Which was pe- 
culiar to an age addicted to the belief of 
faities, witches, and the other objects 
of the superstition of the middle ages. 

In not oite of these respects can the 
Wanderings of Lucan and Dinah be 
considered as an imitation of the Fatrie 
Queene, a poem which, as Hame very 
justly temarked, few men evet read 
through, or recurred to a second time. 
Mr. Kavanagh has less of fancy than 
Spenser, out his fancy is of a different 
and inferior description to that of our 
old _Batd—his representations are by 
far more natural than those of Spenser ; 
he has ho personifications of mere at- 
tributes, and finally, he con- 
siderable pathos, the greatest if not the 
only source of the highest order of 
poetic genius. 

As this poem contains the germs of 
future excellence, we think it right te 
caution Mr. Kavanagh to pay more 
attention to his versification. Some 
of the lines are prosaic, dissonant, and 
beyond all power of scanning; and, 
what is unfortunate, many of these 
lines occur im descriptions which are 
really beautiful. 

Thus, a good description of an an- 
cient, ruined tower, is matred by a 
most dissonant line, commencing the 
stanza, 


* And how sooh do they conte by where 
rufhed tower.” 
What ear can tolerate, of what fin- 
gers can count such lines as these : 
‘< Filling the aged and fair maids with dread, 
"in 


> 
For he would not thys, sure, a vanquished 
Tt would be invidious and cynical, 
were we to take any pleasure in point- 
ing out these defects but for the pur- 
ny of admonition to an author who 
y a little care can avoid their repeti- 
tion ; nor would it be just, to cite and 
detail faults, when our space me fot 
mit 
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admit of our extracting any of the me- 
ritorious passages with which the poem 
abounds. 


40. The Protestant Beadsman ; or, a Series 
of bingraphical Notices, and Hymns, com- 
memorating the Saints and Martyrs whose 
Holidays are kept by the Chyreh of Eng- 
land; to which is appended a brief Review 
of the Scriptural and Traditionary Account 
of the Holy Angels. 12mo, pp.176. Ri- 

* vingtons. 

THIS little volume cannot fail of 
being acceptable to the sincere Chris- 
tian of every denomination, and more 
especially to the memhers of the Esta- 
blished Church. It has not the Au- 
thor’s name; but he dates the Intro- 
duction from Brantinghamthorpe in 
Yorkshire ; and jt is dedicated to Lord 
Redesdale by “a son of his early 
friend.” : 

As a specimen, we shall give 


“* The Presentation of Christ in the Temple : 
commonly called the Purification of Saint 
Mary the Virgin.—Felruary 2, 

“* This festiyal is of considerable anti- 
quity. Its precise date is unknown, but it 
was observed before the time of the emperor 
Justinian, who begen to reign A.D. 527. 
The Greeks name it ** Hypante,” which 
signifies ** the meeting;” because Symeon 
and Anna met the infant Jesus in the Temple 
on ila 

“ n God passed over F t, to smite 
the first-born of man and eer He s 
the people of Israel, and commanded, that 
in commemoration of this mercy, the first- 
born of their cattle should be reserved for 
sacrifices, and the first-born of their chil- 
dren be presented to Himself to serve at 
His altar: but He left to parents the power 
ef redeeming their children at the price of 
five shekels. There was no difference in 
the ransom of the rich and poor, uor in 
their burial, for all are equally precious in 
the eye of God, and all are made equal in 
death. At this presentation of an infant, 
an offering was glso made for the purifica- 
bart py a, If rich, she offered 

" a turtle-doye; i r, as M 
was, a pair of fartle-doves “er evo young 


pigeons. 

** This ordinance conveys, both to parent 
and child, some admonitions of a serious 
and practical nature. To the first it inti- 
mates, that children, like every thing else 
we enjoy in this world, are the gift of God. 
Thet her first duty, with respect. to herself, 
jis to appear in the church, and nt 
unto God the Christian offering of praise 
and prayer, for ‘ preserving her in the great 
danger of child-birth;’ and her first with 
respect to her offspring, in which also is in- 
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volved her own happiness, is to lead them 
to that Heavenly Father, who alone can 
adequately preserve them here, make 
them happy hereafter. To the child, it 
forcibly implies the necessity of * remem- 
bering dur Creator in the days of our youth ;" 
of placing ourselves and our services, at our 
first setting-out in life, under the guidance 
and proteetion of that God, to whom, after 
our course is run, we must return at last. 
An old Divine observes, that God, as well as 
man, ‘ loveth his early fruit and flowers ;” 
and adds, that angels and cherubim are al- 
ways painted with youthful faces, to denote 
* how God loveth early holiness,” 

**Our Saviour’s presentation in the 
Temple, has been opel called his *« Morn- 
ing sacrifice ;’ as his offering himself upon 
the cross, to make atonement for our sins, 
is called his ‘ Evening sacrifice.’ In the 
former, he was redeemed ; in the latter, he 
did redeem, Bishop Jeremy Taylor has 
well remarked, that Tefore the presentation 
of Christ, there never was on earth an aet of 
adoration ‘a to the honour aad 
majesty of the Great God. The world had 
nothing so precious as the Holy Jesus, of 
which to make an oblation. At this cere- 
mony, Symeon, a deyout old man, to whom 
it had been revealed, that ‘ he should see 
the Lord’s Christ before he died,’ took the 
infant in his arms, and gave vent to his gra- 
titude in 9 triumphant Hymn, Anng also, 
a prophetess and a widow of fourscore, 
«spake of him to all them that looked for 
redemption in Jerusalem.’ 

** Symeon’s Hymn, says Mr. Wheatley, 
has been used in the services of all Churches, 
Greek, ne ee os. =, was 
ye uently su ints rs 
egy soe pian Well might — 
whether Jews o: Gentiles, who, strong in 
faith had seen and embraced their Sayiour, 
set all other things at nought, and depart 
in peace ! 

** In allusion to a of Symean’s 
song, the ancient Christians used an abun- 
dance of lights in their churches and pro- 
cessions, on this day. It was discontinued, 
in this country, at the Reformation ; but 
the name of Candlemas still survives to indi- 
cate the custom. 


HYMN. 


Thy gold, thy stores, thy pomp survey, 
And all of earth then elton nhdes aan’ 

Thou see’st them here, at dawn of day ; 
"Tis noon, and they are gone ! 

Yet e’en on earth some wealth is given, 

Which Virtue shall regain in Heaven. 


Thou see’st, in every cherub face, 
That cireles yb pone knee, 
» the seed of grace, 
That fondly turn to thee, 
For guidance in the paths of light, 
For shelter in the darksome night. 


To 
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To whom, so helpless, blind, and weak, 
Shall man direct their early way ; 

But Him, who came from Heaven to seek, 
And save the soul astray ? 

. But Him who pour'd his blood divine, 

A ransom free for thee and thine ? 

Oh! enter then his courts with praise ; 
Present thine infant treasures there, 

And teach their spotless hearts to raise 
The acceptable prayer ; 

For God will register above, 

The infant’s vow, the parent’s love.” 


—o— 

41. The History and Antiquities of Bath 
Abbey Ehurch: including Biographical 
Anecdotes of the most distinguished Per- 
sons interred in that Edifice: with an 
Essay on Epitaphs, in which its principal 
Monumental Inscriptions are recorded. 
Illustrated by a Series of Engravings. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. and 4to. 
BATH, its buildings, and its sana- 

tive waters, have ‘been made the sub- 

ject of a great number of light and 

lar publications, and of many sci- 
entific treatises designed chiefly for 
professional readers; but considering 
the rélative importance of this place, 

and the general interest attached to a 

variety of objects connected with it, 

the literary notice it has hitherto ob- 
tained can hardly be considered as 
commensurate with public curiosity. 

The work which Mr. Britton has now 

produced, is calculated therefore to fill 

a chasm in our literature. It compre- 

hends not only the history, archzology, 

and architectural description of the 

Abbey Church, but also much infor- 

mation concerning the early annals of 

Bath, and anecdotes of many of its 

most celebrated inhabitants. 

There are some circumstances which 
render this Church an object of pecu- 
liar interest. Itis one of the latest ex- 
amples of English Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture, having been founded but a 
few years previous to the dissolution 
of monasteries, and not completed till 
the reign of James the First. Its gene- 
ral plan corresponds with that of most 
of our Cathedral Churches; but there 
are many singularities in its arrange- 
ment and details, which distinguish it 
from those structures, and render it 
especially deserving of graphic and 
literary illustration. 

This volume is divided into six chap- 
ters. The first contains a critical in- 
vestigation of the origin of Bath, 
which is attributed to the Romans. 
Proper notice is taken of the legendary 


tale of the discovery of the hot springs, 
by the British prince Bladad; which 
Wood and some of the earlier Bath 
Antiquaries have related with a degree 
of gravity and implicit faith which is 
extremely amusing. In the Second 
Chapter we have an account of the 
state of Bath during the dominion of 
the Saxons ; notices of a Nunnery ex- 
isting there in the seventh and eighth 
centuries; the history of the Abbey, 
which appears to have originated from 
it; and of its Abbots, in and 
learned Monks, and of the connexion 
between the Monastery and the see of 
Wells. Chapter the Third treats of 
the erection of the fabric now stand- 
ing, by Bishop Oliver King; and of 
its gradual completion, through the 
munificent patronage of Bishop Mon- 
tagu and others. The next chapter is 
descriptive, and may be considered as 
forming the most valuable, as well as 
the most original portion of the work. 
It is illustrated with plates, consisting 
of a plan, views, and architectural de- 
tails, extremely well adapted to exem- 
plify the general form and character of 
the edifice. ‘ An Essay on the Origin 
and Characteristics of Epitaphs, with 
Examples of various Classes from the 
Abbey Church of Bath, by the late 
Rev. John-Josias Conybeare, A.M.” 
constitutes the Fifth Chapter; and the 
Sixth consists of Biographical Anec- 
dotes. This is followed by an Appen- 
dix, containing charters and other do- 
cumentary illustrations. 

In preparing this volume for the 
press, Mr. Britton appears to hare 
availed himself of every accessible 
source of intelligence. Besides the as- 
sistance he has derived from printed 
books, he has been favou with 
much interesting information from va- 
rious individuals, to whom he acknow- 
ledges his obligations at the end of his 
Preface. These advantages haveenabled 
the author to produce a useful and en- 
tertaining work, adapted to gratify the 
tastes of the artist and the amateur, as 
well as of the general reader. 

In an advertisement, at the end of 
this History, Mr. Britton intimates an 
intention of publishing, at some future 
period, a supplementary volume, under 
the title of * Anecdotes, Biographical, 
Topographical, Literary, Architectu- 
ral, and Miscellaneous, relating to Batu 
and its Vicinity.” The same Author 
has just completed his History, &c. 
of Wells Cathedral, asa eee 

o 
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of his valuable and national publica- 
tions, illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of the Cathedrals of Eng- 
land. In an early Number, we pro- 
see to give some account of this vo- 
u 


me. 
> 


42. Memoirs of Joseph Brasbridge. Writ- 
ten in his 80th and 81st years. Second 
Edition, 8vo. Simpkin and Marshall, and 
Capes, Fleet-street. 


IN our Number for March, 1824, 
p- 234, we gave a long notice of this 
novel production—we say novel, in the 
grammatical construction of the word, 
and we ventured to predict for it a full 
share of popularity. A Second Edi- 
tion verifies our prophecy, and its ma- 
nifest improvements justify a second 
notice of the volume. 

Two of our contemporaries have 
made themselves and their readers 
merry, somewhat at the expence of the 
feelings of our Octogenarian friend. 
Of this too, if we remember rightly, 
we forewarned him—but that class of 
readers to whom his work is more im- 
mediately addressed, have understood 
the motive, and appreciated the per- 
formance ; they have thankfully ac- 
cepted a bequest, the “‘ fruit of expe- 
rience,” by which many advantages 
may be gained, and many errors pre- 
vented. Well may he say in the words 
of a poet whose language he loves: 


“ Tho’ 1 look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
——My age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly— 


I'll do the service of a younger man, &c. &c."” 


The Author, and we think with an 
honest pride, has given a few of the 
very flattering testimonials which have 
been offered in approbation of his vo- 
lume. 

For ourselves, if we may use the 
language of a scholar, who is neither 
too Ys to adinit the pretensions of 
humbler talents, nor too proud to 

raise the effects of well-intentioned 

nevolence, we would say, we trust 
that all Mr. Brasbridge’s readers, and 
particularly the young, will derive some- 
thing more substantial than mere 


amusement—something that will be 
their guide throughout, while the cheer- 
ful strain of his temper in these latter 
days will be no small stimulus to 
induce them to lay a similar founda- 
tion, in conscious innocence and up- 
right dealing. 
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42. An Epistle to Archdeacon Nares, Vice- 
President of the Society of Litera- 


ture: from R. Polwhele, an Honorary 

Associate: written at Newlyn Vicarage, 

near Truro; on the Fourteenth of May, 

1824. 4to,30 pp. Hatchard and Son. 

THIS is an epistle worthy of its 
elegant author. It reminds us of the 
polished couplets of Pope, in the same 
walk of poetry, not inferior in its 
moral dignity, or in its chastened 
simplicity and taste.—Mr. Polwhele 
had been elected an Honorary As- 
sociate of the Royal Society of Li- 
terature, and a summons had reach- 
ed him in his retirement in Cornwall, 
requesting his attendance for his 
formal admission to the honour. It is 
then that his solitude and the rude 
—y around him, are presented in 
powerful contrast with the scene to 
which he is invited to bear a part, but 
in which he is unable to partake— 
and with that refined sensibility which 
is the characteristic of his genius, he 

ours forth his feelings in the beauti- 
ul poem before us.—The Epistle is 
addressed to the learned and Rev. 
Archdeacon Nares, and bears honour- 
able testimony to the talents and vir- 
tues of that distinguished scholar. 

In offering a specimen of this supe- 
rior effort of Mr. Polwhele’s muse, we 
stand hesitating among its beauties 
where to select. 

There is much to admire in his de- 
scriptive picture of the country he in- 
habits—*‘ the dark Bolerium” * half 
abandoned to the sea”—the soil of 
the carne and the clift—there is much 
vigour in his speculations on the em- 

loyments and pursuits of the capital, 
bat we at last prefer the classic ele- 
gance of the lines which bring back 
with fond and ‘endearing associations 
the scenes of his Oxford life : 


** And sweet if Memory’s tints the Past 
pourtray, 

How pleasant to recal our Classic day ; 

To court, once, once again, the Aonian maids 

O’ercanopied in Academus’ shades ; 

To bound in transport to the brightening 
view— 

To bound in transport, as when life was new! 

“‘ Thee, Grenvitte! in those seats of 

science nurst— 

O thou, of Academus’ sons the first-— 

Thou, to whose care we see the willing Nine 

In recent state their edifice resiga— 

se we? hapa ‘—thee did Learn- 
ing > 

With kindling eye, to Wolsey’s pictur'd = 

An 
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And bade the meanest of her votaries join 
In claistral shade his arisons with thine, 
And speed him to theatrie pomp, where round 
In cluster’d rows the electrifying sound, 
That ae from thy tongue, thrill’d every 


sou 
And pans of applause burst forth as thun- 
ders roll ! 
« Aud Memory pencils (nor her touch 


deceives) 
The very sun-tint that illumed the leaves, 
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O Bvacess! when down Christ-Church 
avenue 

My quickening steps thy silver tassel drew! 

Immortal Burcess! well had Heaven decreed 

A mitre for thy more distinguish’d meed ! 

Yet tassels idly glisten—mitres fade! 

The unwithering crown of life shall gird thy 
head : 


*¢ So flourish’d, to inspire the laureate 
theme, 


In orient light, the groves of Academe !” 





43. We have seldom perused a volume 
with greater pleasure than Scenes and 
Thoughts, and the frankness of the Author’s 

preface and postscript made us lament that 
is production was anonymous. As we are 
hound to adduce ane proof at Jeast, we rest 
our decision on the following passage :—* It 
is not the laboured panegyric, the glittering 
or valuable gift, or the high-flown compli- 
ment, that can touch the heart, or wake 
the throb of earnest gratitude. No; they 
may fan the flame of vanity, or seduce, for a 
moment, by their own deceitful brillianey ; 
but it is for the look of love, the glance of 
hy, the voice of pitying consolation, 
and the thousand aets of tender and friendly 
interest, by which we cen mitigate the sor- 
rows, or add to the happiness of others,— 
to win for us their love, and to awaken. for 
us their cordial esteem.” P. 118-19, Art. 
*« Benevolence,” —This sentence merits the 
attention of all who read it, though it is 
necessary to remind them that Xenophon 
entertained more exalted notions — “I 
think (he says) that mankind should always 
maintain benevolence towards those from 
whom they have received a gift.” Ana- 
basis, 7> vii. 46. 

44. Seven beautiful Plates have been 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Co. as Jé/us~ 
trations of the Novels and Romances of ** The 
Author of Waverley.” One illustrates The 
Pirate ; two, the Fortunes of Nigel; two, 
Peverell of the Peak; and two, Quentin 
Durward. They are engraved in 9 very 
superior style, from Paintings by A. 
Cooper, R. A., W. Brockendon, and 3. Ww. 
Wright. 


45. Essays, by Basi Monvacu, is an 
able work, consisting of a series of essays 
on the analysis of the human understanding, 
but the Author imitates toe elosely the 
language and style of Lord Bacon, for mo- 
dern times, 


46. Danisa’s Meteorological Essays, 
though written in a crabbed and 
style of language, and with too many long 
and almost uwointelligible sentences, are 
nevertheless interesting to those who are 


fond of the subjeot of Atmospherical Phe- 





nomena, and contain much useful iaforma- 
tion respecting the climate of Landon. 


47. Somat h logia, or, Body, Life, 
and Mind, is nothing more or less aps 
defence of the Catholic Church, introduced 
in the form of an Attack on the “* Theory 
of Life,” which Mr. Abernethy has con- 
trived, by a sophistry peculiar to himself, to 
ascribe to the late celebrated anatomist John 
Hunter. The controversy to which the 
above work relates, has been violent and 
menacing on both sides, and affords one of 
the most remarkable instances on record of 
a Lecture on Physiology at a College of 
mere Surgeons, ending in a theological 
controversy, in which the opinions of the 
myst renowned fathers of the Church were 
brought into play, and confronted with the 
physiological dogmas of Baron Haller and 
John Hunter. 





48. A Treatise on Ruptures, by Witt 
Lawrence, Surgeon. This is the com- 
pletest history of the disease in question, 
which has ever >» and combines 
much historical practical information. 
The latter, or practi 1 part, is founded on 
the Author’s own practice, and that of his 
contemporaries, and will be a useful acquisi- 
tion to any Surgeon’s library either in town 
er country. ad ’ 

49, The Reflector, or Christian Advocate, 
hy the Rev. S, Piacory, is a warm decla- 
mation ageinst Ipfidels, Iyminasi, Byro- 
nians, &c. Were the Bible understood ac- 
cording to its real meaning, we ud 
that there would be no infidels; for in the 
main, it is only by perversion of figurative 
into literal expression, and consequent mis- 
take, that there is any ** contradiction of 
sinners,” which has a shadow of foundati 


50. The Englishman’s Library is a kind 
of Westminster Abbey in the form of 
book, where all the glorious events and 
tory are brought into ene view. These 
books contribute to form the ‘* National 
Sdideos pl caetee si > 
? i Dy, are j | to 
the reading of youth at Ho adults 


of narrow education. 
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THE HERO’S DEATH #. 
SCARCE had the radiant sun resum’d his 


Sway 
In the horizon—midst the dawn of day, 
When with his fuigent beams arose from far 
The tide of fortune, and the pomp of war. 


The clarion sounds in summons loud and 
shrill 

In wavering echo ftom the distant hill, 

The soldier rises from his earthly bed, 

To meet the foe, and trample o'er the dead. 


Perhaps, alas! before yon sun doth rest, 
The hand of Fate may freeze his throbbing 
breast ; 
Perhaps amidst the batele’s varying strife, 
The hand of Death may close his mortal life, 
For what can aught of wealth or power afford, 
When open to Destruction’s baneful sword ; 
What magic charms can gloomy Death dis- 


pel 
When mingled with the battle’s thundering 
Now yonder shines the tance and brandish’d 


steel, 

Which nought but strife and slaughter doth 
révéal ; 

And now around is seen both far and near, 

The helmet’s plumage, and the glittering 
spear. 

The foe advance—in hostile squadrons form, 

The trumpet sounds, to meet th’ impending 
storm 

The banners wave! amid the troobled air ! 

And Glory dissipates the gloom of fear. 


Loud roars the cannon o’er the blood-stain’d 


lain, 
The fatdl shot o’erspreads the field with slain, 
Each Warrior's breast beats high with Va- 
lour’s glow, 
And Faine now soars above the cries of woe. 
Now had fell carnage ting’d with crimson 
dye [the sky, 
The Soldier’s vest—and clouds conceal’d 
When Death oblig’d the hostile bands to 


crave ve. 
A trace—to save their remnant from the 


While Victory triumphant rear’d her head 
Around the plaintive dying end the dead, 

A valiant Hero—yet unknown to yield, 

Was sey wounded from th’ embattled 


* These stanzas were intended to com- 
mefiiorate the death of the Hon. Colonel 
Cxdogan, a brave and gallant officer, who 





fel during the Peninsula war at the moment 
of victory, in one of our most signal battles 
in Spain. 


His wound was mortal—streaming was his 
blood 


Yet did he strike —the battle still withstood, 
His fate he knew was fix’d, but scotn’d to 


fly, 
And nobly fell into the arms of Victory. 


Ere yet this Hero drew his latest breath, 
Or that he felt the clay-cold hand of death, 
He bade his Comrades raise the batthk ery, 
* On! On! to Glory and to Victory ! 
‘*1 feel my life-blood flowing from my heart, 
No merle Sear can now mJ, os 
My doom is fix’d—still may I hope to see 
My brave Companions erown’d with Vic- 
tory!” 


Then wav'd his conquering sword around his 


ead, 
Nor thought of fear, nor of the silent dead, 
But to his dear Country’s cause he kept, 
And with his Country's bravest heroes slept. 


His soul is fled—his hallow’d corpse reclinés 

Beneath the mouldering sed im foreign climes, 
His patriot zeal—in this eventful strife, 

Has gain'd a Country’s tears, and an im- 

mortal life. 

Feb, 21st, 1825. 


—o— 

On seeing his Majesty's Yacht, the Herald, 
on board of which were the West Inilin 
Bishops, Archileacons, He. Ke. seril out 
of Plymouth Sound for the place of their 
destination, on the 5th of Dec, 1824, 

FAIR be the breeze, and smooth the At- 

lantic wave, [slave, 

That bears the ‘‘ Herald” to the drooping 

Bright Messenger of Jey, to those who 

mourn, 

Herald of Peace to thousands yet unborn. 


No sunken rock her prosp’rous course op- 
pose 

No adverse carrents cross her as she oes, 

Light speeding o’er the Heaven-reflecting 
d 


eep, 
While Guardian Angels holy vigils keep. ~ 
And when th’ appointed hour shall safely 
tand 


Her sacred inmates on fair India’s strand, 
(There call'd, the Cross of Christ im pow'r 


to raise, 
To teach the heart to feel, the lip to praise ;’) 
May cooler gales from milder regions blown, 
Temper the fervors of that burning zone ; 
Healghful to them each changing season 
e, 

In erected chp, Mountain, plain, or grove ; 
Nor less to those of softer sex, who dare 
Assist their labours, and their perils —_ 

ut 


J.H.B 
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But chief may Friendship’s opening arms 
d 


extend, 
And prejudice to mild persuasion bend, 
Religion’s voice from isle to isle be heard, 
By weak unhallow’d fears no more deferr'd ; 
In every palm-roof’d hut an altar rise, 
And Christian hopes beam forth from Negro 
eyes. 


Poor hapless race! who bear without — 
within— 

The double chain of Slavery and Sin ; 

Soon from the shore, exulting shall ye hail, 

Far in th’ horizon seen, her snow-white 


sai 

Who brings glad tidings, full of Joy and 
eace 

The soul fom Heathen darkness to release, 

To spread that Gospel light, which shines to 


save, 
And bless alike the Master and the a 
5 


a aaa 
LINES 
On Bourton on the Water, Gloucestershire, 


JN simple charms, by Nature dres*, 
Low in a vale, a village lies, 
And with the fairest and the best, 
In rural beauty vies. 


Unknown to Fashion’s giddy throng, 
Unseen at courts, no pomp, or state, 
Unnotic’d in the Poets’ song, 


Unheeded by the great. 


In native beauty yet it smiles, 

- Nor needs the foreign aid of art, 

Its sight the labourer’s care beguiles, 
And warms the wanderer’s heart. 


There Peace resides, midst Nature’s blooms, 
And Plenty with profusion blest ; 

There buxom Health her robe assumes, 
Content her simple vest. 


The moorhen haunts its sedgy brook, 
The partridge flies its fields along, 

And every hill, and every nook, 
‘Echoes the blackbird’s song. 


‘Its woods the cuckoo early greets, 
The swallow skims its glassy tide, 

And loth to leave her fav’rite seats, 
Lingers around its side. 

Oft have I rov’d, hour after hour, 
And view'd the beauties of thy vale, 

While the luxuriant woodbine’s flower, 
Sweeten’d the passing gale. 

And mark’d the gently-rising hill, 
The scatter’d cots, the gardens gay, 


The waving copse, the smiling rill, 


Winding its woody way. 
I lov’d amidst thy trees to stray, 
When nights’ gay lamps in silence Beam, 
And when the bright moon’s broken ray 
Silvers the ripling stream. 


There’s many a feeling time and scene 
Which memozy views with fond regret, 
Yet on the pleasing hope we lean, 
Such we may meet with yet. 
And if one feeling’s truly sweet, 
Sweetest of all, if one is found, 
*Tis when the wanderer’s weary feet 
Rest on bis native ground. 


And thus I hope "twill be my lot 
When wearied with the world’s vain ways, 
Safe in that sweet sequester’d spot, 
Peaceful to end my days. H. P.C. 


—o— 
THE WRECK. 
THE storm is up, the wind is loud, 
The sea is rolling mountains high, 

Peals with quick crush the thunder-clond, 

And lightnings quiver through the sky. 
Hark! in the pauses of the gale, 

The signal guns are firing fast, 
The seaman’s chote-<-and Guaianhe wail, 

And shrieks are mingling with the blast. 
The morning smil’d upon the scene, 

A corpse is floating to the shore, 
The sea is calm—the heaven serene, 

But, ah! the Bark is seen no more. J. S. 


—eo— 
TO MARIA, 


COULD 1 live in thine eye, and the lustre 
were mine, 
What sorrow should press on my heart ; 
E’en the sensitive drop more divinely would 
shine, 
And hope’s kindling rapture impart. 
Then no more careless rove, let coy gentle- 
ness sway, 
While the incense I pour at thy shrine, 
For the bosom’s emotion pure throbs with 
the day, . 
To hail thee a true Valentine, 

Feb; 14. + H. 
—e— 
TEWKESBURY ‘ABBEY. 
AAMPLA foro, et partis spoliis preclara 


Tueoct 
Curia, Sabrinze qua se committit Avona, 


Fulget, nobilium, sacrisque recondit in an- 


tris 
Multorum cineres, quandam in¢lyta’ corpora 
bello. Levanp. 


TRANSLATION. 
‘Wuere silver Avon sighs herself to rest, 
And soft Sabrina clasps her to its breast,— 
lo rich magnificence, in awful might,— 
Theocus’ Abbey rears its sky-crown'd height ; 
Whose massive and walls contain 


War's crumbling trophies, dust of Heroes 
slain. ". Tuomas Pace, 
Gloucester, Oct. 15, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ge 


ite. Publication. 
Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Ba- 

» Emp of Hindustan, King of Ferg- 
hana, Samarkhand, Kabul, &e. written by 
himself, in the Taghatai Turki, and trans- 
lated, partly by Joun Leyoen, M.D. Se- 
cretary to the Asiatic Sodan partly by 
Wriuiam Erskine, Esq. With a Geogra- 
phical and Histerical Introduction : toge- 
ther with a Map of the Countries between 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir re- 
garding its Construction. By C. Wappino- 
nie. of the East India Company's En- 
gineers. 

Scientia Biblica; containing the New 
Testament in the original Tongue, with the 
authorized English Version, and a copious 
and original Collection of Parallel Passages, 
printed in words at length. 

A History of the Christian Church, from 
its Erection at Jerusalem to the present 
time ; on the plan of Milner. By the Rev. 
Jounw Fry. 

The whole Works of the most Reverend 
Father in God, Robert Leighton, D.D. 
Archbishop of Glasgow. To which is pre- 
fixed, a Life of the Author, by the Rev. J. 
N. Pearson.—Also, a Practical Commen- 
tery upon the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
other Expository Works. 

Calvinistic Predestination repugnant to 
the general tenor of Scripture, shewn in a 
Series of Discourses on the moral attributes 
and government of God. Delivered in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, by the 
very Rev. Ricnarp Graves, D.D. MR. L.A. 
King's Professor of Divinity in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Dublin University Prize Poems, with Spa- 
nish and German Ballads, and other Poems. 
By G. Downes. 

The present Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in England, omitting the repealed 
Clauses in the Statutes; with explanatory 
Notes, Forms, &c. and a copious Index. 
By a Barrister. 

The Diable Diplomat par un ancien Mi- 
nistre. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the Re- 
pair of Parish Churches. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic discovered 
at Pompeii, by Joun Gotpicurr, Architect. 
In Four Parts. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece. By 
WwW. Mrtecanl, Hee 

Sylvan Sketches ; or a Companion to the 
Park and the Shrubbery, with Illustrations 
from the Works of the Poets. By the Au- 
thor of Flora Domestica. 

Memoirs of Frederick Schiller, compre- 
hending an Examination of his Works. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1825. 
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The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wil- 
derness, addressed to those who are 
forming the same journey. By Mrs. Tav- 
tor of Ongar. 

The New Shepherd's Calendar, a new Vo- 
lame of Poems. By Joun Crane. 

Aids to Reflection, in a Series of pru- 
dential, moral, and spiritual Aphorisms, ex- 
tracted from the Works Archbishop 
Leighton, with Notes, and interpolated Re- 
tae By S. T. Coteriver, Esq. 

A Third Volume of Imaginary Converss- 
tions of Literary Men and By 
Water Savace Laupor, Esq. 

The Songs of Scotland, ancient and mo- 
dern, with an Introduction and Notes, his- 
torical and critical, and Characters of the 
Lyric Poets. By Attan Cunnincnam, 


Preparing for Publication. 

A Dissertation on the Pageants, or Dra- 
matic Mysteries, anciently performed at Co- 
ventry, by the Trading CLagedicn of that 
City ; chiefly with reference to the Vehicle, 
Characters, and Dresses of the Actors, com- 
piled in a great degree from sources hitherto 
unexplored. To which will be added, The 
Shearmen and Taylors’ Pageant, and other 
municipal Entertainments of a public nature. 
By Tuomas Suarr. 

Patriarchal Theology; or the Religiun of 
the Patriarchs. Illustrated by an Appeal 
to the subsequent parts of Divine Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. T. P. Bioputen, M. A, 
Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. 

The Churchman’s Manual; containing « 
course of Lectures, particularly on the pro- 
per Lessons, the Collects, the Epistles and 
Gospels, and the Service of the Church of 
England in general, for all the Sundays, and 
some of the principal Holy-days throughout 
the year. By the Rev. W. Morcan, B.D. 

emoirs of the Life and Administration 
of the Right Hon. Wm. Cecil Lord Bufleigh, 
Lord High Treasurer of England in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, with Extracts 
from his private and official Correspondence, 
and other rs not previously investi 
By the Rev. Dr. wv owe, Revive Professor 
of Modern History ia the University of Ox- 
ford. 

Views and Illustrations of his Majesty's 
Palace at Brighton. By Jonx Nasu, Esq. 
private Architect to the King, &e. &e. &e. 

Gostling’s Walk in and about the City of 
Canterbury. Embellished with Plates, and 
edited by the Rev. Joun Metcatre, M.A. 

A a of the of Madeirs. 
By the late T. E. Bownren, Esq. To which 
are added, a Narrative of Mr. Bowdich's 
last’ Voyage to Africa, terminating ts - 

th | 
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Death; Remarks on the Cape de Verde Is- 
lands ; and a Deseription of the English 
Settlements on the River Gambia. By 
Mrs. Bowopicu. 

Mewvir of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
B. A. Curate of Dououghmore, Diocese of 
Armagh, author of the Poem on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore. By the Rev. J. A. Rus- 
seit, M.A. Chaplain to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

The Student's Assistant, re Derivative 
Ex Index, containing the principal 
Terms in Anatomy, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Medicine, and Surgery. By Joun 
Cuarues Litcurietp, Member of the R 
College of Surgeons, and Fellow of the Me- 
dical Society of London, &c. 

The Magistrate; or Sessions and Police 
Review, critical, humorous, and instructive. 

Years in the World, or Sketches 
and T: of a Soldier’s Life. By the Au- 
thor of Fifteen Years in India. 


Floral Emblems, containing a complete 
Account of the most beautiful picturesque 
Devices employed in ancient and modern 
times, the most celebrated Painters and 
Poets. By Mr. Puiiirs, author of Poma- 
rium Britannicum. 

A Monthly Work, called The Aurist, 
edited by Mr. Wricut, Surgeon Aurist to 
her late Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

Massenburg, a Novel. 


Mr. E. W. Brayey, jun. A. L.S. has just 
commenced at the Russel Institution, Great 
Coram-street, a course of Lectures on the 
Phenomena and History of Igneous Meteors 
and Meteorites; embracing a general view 
both of the natural and archeological his- 
tory of those remarkable substances, and an 
experimental examination of the various hy- 
potheses by which philosophers have endea- 
voured to explain their origin. 


a 


ARTS AND 


Tapestry, FROM. Desicns By Rapuact. 
That celebrated patron of the arts, Po; 
Leo the Tenth, whilst he was adorning the 
pontifical apartments of the Vatican, wish- 
ing to procure tapestry of the most splendid 
description, employed Raffaello Sanzio di 
Urbino, then in the service of his Holiness, 
to make designs for it, his subject being the 
Acts of the Apostles. The hest workmen 
at Brussels were employed in its execution, 
and two sets only were made of the first 
class, interwoven with gold and silver, and 
which cost 60,000 dollars. Of the two sets 
thus made, one was retained at Rome, the 
other sent to England, either as a present 
from the Pope to Henry the Eighth, or, 
according to Peacham in his ‘+ Complete 
Gentleman,” 1662, purchased by that King 
of the State of Venice. What Peacham says 
is this: ** The fame of Raffaello di Urbino 
at this time (1518) was so great, that he 
was sought for and employed by the great 
Princes of Europe. Those stately hangings 
of Arras, containing the history of St. Paul, 
out of the Acts of the Apostles, than which 

e never beheld more absolute art, and 
which long since you might have seen in 
the Banquetting House in Whitehall, were 
wholly his invention, bought (if I be not 
deceived) hy King Henry VIII. of the State 
of Venice.” Thus, we find, in the time of 
Charles the First they were hung in the 
ro ay | House. After his execution, 
when the Royal Collection was dispnsed of, 
this set of tapestry, with many other valua- 
ble paintings, &c. was purchased hy Don 
Alonso de Cardanas, the Spanish Amb 
dor, and sent by him to Spain to the Mar- 

uis,del Carpio. On the death of this no- 
bleman in 1662, his title and estates de- 
volved on the House of Alva; and with the 
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Dukes of that name the tapestry remained, 
till sold by the present Duke to an English 
gentleman, who has returnéd them to this 
country, and they now form a public exhi- 
bition in Piccadilly—The other set have 
likewise their history. Hung in the Vati- 
can, they were yearly exhibited on Corpus 
Christi day till 1798, wheo they were re- 
moved by the French army. Some time 
after they were discovered in the hands of a 
Jew in Paris, who had already burnt two of 
the piecés for the purpose of extracting the 
old and silver contained in the texture. 

Fortanceely, however, the circumstances 
became known; and the remainder were 
rescued from the flames by the late Pope 
Pius VII. and now occupy their former sta- 
tion in the Vatican.—The original designs 
of Raphael, the possession of which also 
our own country boasts, are well known by 
the name of The Curtoons, so called from 
being executed on cartoni, sheets of thick 
paper or pasteboard. These Cartoons lay 
neglected in the sture-rooms of the manu- 
factory at Brussels, having been much in- 
jured by the weavers, and cut in pieces to 
facilitaté their labours, till the seven that 
remained were purchased by Rubens for 
Charles the First. (Fragments of the others 
are in different collections.) These seven 
were brought over to England in this tat- 
tered state, and it was owing to their re- 
maining so, that they escaped being sold in 
1649, at the sale of the Royal Collection, 
though they had been valued by the Parlia- 
mentarian brokers at 300/. They still con- 
tinued unnoticed till the reign of William 
the Third, who ordered the pieces to be put 
together, and appropriateda gallery at Hamp- 
ton Court for their reception. Having suf- 
fered much from the dampness of their situ- 
ation, 
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ation, were removed, by order of George 
the Third, to the Queen's » Bucking- 


but were returned about thirty years since 
to Hampton Court, where are now 
open to public inspection. 
Rore Bripvces iw Inoua. 
These bridges are called Portable Rustic 
Rope Bridges of Tension and Suspension, 
they are exactly what the name describes. 
A few hackeries will carry the whole mate- 
rials, and the appearance of the bridge is 
rustic and picturesque. They are distinctly 
bridges of tension and suspension, having no 
support whatever hetween the extreme points 
of suspension, independent of the standard 
piles, which are placed about fifteen feet 
from the banks of the nullah, or river, ex- 
cept what they derive from the tension, 
which is obtained by means of purchases, 
applied, in most ingenious combination, to 
tarred ropes of various sizes, lessening as 
they approach the centre. These form the 
foundation for the pathway, and are overlaid 
with a eo split bamboo frame-work. The 
whole of this part of the fabric is a fine 
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specimen of ingenuity and mathematical ap- 


Pication. One great advantage it 

is, that if hy any accident one of pena 
should break, it may be replaced in a quarter 
of an hour, without any injury te the bridge. 
The bridge which was placed, during the 
last rains, over the Berai torrent, was 160 
feet between the points of suspension, with 
& road-way of nine feet, and was opened for 
unrestricted use, excepting heavy-loaded 
carts. The mails and passed re- 
gularly over it, and were, by its means, for- 
warded, when they would otherwise have 
been detained for several days. The last 
rainy season was the oy by ers within the 
last fifty years, and yet idge not only 
aod we 8 ante throughout, but, on 
taking it to pieces, was found in a perfect 
state of repair. The bridge intended for the 
Caramnassa is 320 feet span between the 
points of suspension, with a clear width of 
eight feet. It is, in other respects, the 


same as the Berai torrent bridge. A six- 
pounder passes over with ease: six horse- 
men also passed over together, and at a 
round pace, with perfect safety. 


—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or AnTIQuaRiEs. 

March3. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. in 
the Chair.—Dr. Meyrick communicated a 
t ipt of ad t in the State-paper 
Office, illustrative of his former communi- 
cation (see our last Number, p. 164), re- 
lating to Sir G. Meyricke’s charges against 
Sir Anthony Ashley. 

March 10. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. in 
the ( hair.—Mr. Amyot exhibited the silver 
matrix, and an impression in wax, of the seal 
of Milo Fitzwalter, Constable of Gloucester, 
and Earl of Hereford; accompanied with 
some historical anecdotes of that noble- 
man, in a letter to Mr. Ellis. An impres- 
sion of the seal was exhibited to the Society 
about twenty-five years ago by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, and a rather incorrect figure of 
it given in the fourteenth volume of the 
Ar logia. Mr. Amyot remarked, that 
as the legend is, ‘‘ Sigillum Milonis de 
Gloecestrié”” merely, the seal must have 
_ made before Earldom of Hereford 

ad been bestowed upon its possessor by 
the Empress Matilda, 4 otherwise that dig- 
nity would certainly have been noticed upon 
it; and also that as Milo was necessitated in 
his escape from Ludgershall Castle, as re- 
lated by the Continuator of Florence of 
Worcester, to discard every thing from his 
by which he might be recognized, as 
was closely pursued, he probably cast 
away the seal at the place where it was dis- 
covered, nearly six hundred years afterwards. 

Johu Caley, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 





RESEARCHES. 


Keeper of the Records in the Chapter- 
house at Westminster, communicated tran- 
scripts, which were read in part, of some 
rs lately discovered in the Chapter- 
ouse; containing instructions to various 
officers of the English Court, for the - 
cautions and ceremunials to be observed on 
occasion of the interview between Henry 
the Eighth and Francis the First. 
March 17 and 2. Mr. Gurney io the 
Chair.—The reading of Mr. Caley’s com- 
munications was resumed and continued. 


Japanese Antiquities. 


No attempt has yet been made to shew 
the affinities and distinctions between the 
architectural monuments of Egypt and 
Japan—though Sir T. S. Raffles, and other 
travellers, have furnished ample materials 
for the reciprocal survey. First, then, 
with regard to the forms of the Japanese 
temples: the greater part of them are py- 
ramids, having a quadrangular basement, 
with a door, approached by steps, and fre- 
quently representing the mouth of a gorgon 
visage. Could we conceive the Arabic tra- 
dition to be true, that there was as much 
of the structure of the Egyptian pyramids 
beneath the triangular faces as above, that 
the lower part was divided into apartments, 
and that the entrance was subterranean,— 
we must su) those ge to agree 
with the Japanese model. Many of the 
temples are built, as the Egyptiae temples 
were, on a ground plan in form of a 


cross, 
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eross. The temple of Borobodo is pyra- 
midal, having seven stages of ascent cut out 
of a conical hill, and crowned by a dome, 
which is surrounded by a triple circle of 
towers. This wasthe model, according to 
antiquaries, of the tower of Babel, and of 
all the seven-zoned temples of the Chal- 
deans dedicated to the seven planets. It is 
also precisely similar to sueh descriptions as 
we have of the great Mexican temple, dedi- 
cated tothe sun and moon, The hase of 
this Japanese pyramid comprises nearly the 
same admeasurement as the great pyramid 
of Giza, and, like the latter, the interior 
passages and chambers are hewn out of the 
solid rock. The temple of Tuku more 
accurately approaches model of Egyp- 
tian architecture ; it is like all the Egyptian 
temples—a truncated cone. Its entrances 
are like those of the same structures, with 
the exception of a gorgon-head over the 
door-way instead of the winged globe. It 
has obelisks before it, isely in the 
Eguptian fashion, and sculptures similarly 
exhibited on the external wall. ‘The temple 
stands on three ranges of terraces, and the 
approach to it is through three pyramidal 
gateways. In front of the doorways, colos- 
sal statues, as in Egypt, and sometimes 
forming an avenue, like the sphynxes, to 
the number of eight, and placed two and 
two, brandish clubs, as if to forbid access ; 
one of them at Tuku, measures nine feet 
and a half across the shoulders. The 
sculptures, on the external wall, consist of 
male figures, adorned with wings, after the 
peculiar stiff manner of early Egyptian 
sculpture. Over one male figure is a simi- 
lar bird on the wing, either an eagle or a 
hawk; there is a dove on a palm-tree, both 
sacred Egyptian symbols; a colossal eagle, 
with a serpent in its claw, in three folds; 
and instead of the sacred beetle, the sacred 
tortoise is multiplied on all sides. There is 
a figure with a trident; another with tongs 
and bellows, the Japanese Vulcan; anda 
third with a wand, like the caduceus of 
Mercury. On the floor, under the outward 
lintel of the porch, is a male and female 
lingum, and, ata little distance, a conical 
Phallus, with an inscription in Japanese 
hieroglyphics, among which the present 
chemical symbols of the sun and moon are 
observed : no one knows to what the inscrip- 
tion refers, nor the history of the sculptured 
personages to whom we have adverted. 
Entering the temple, we still find ourselves 
within the precincts of a place of worship 
bearing the same family likeness to that of 
Egypt. For within, enshrined, is the Japa- 
nese Isis, called Bhanani by the Hindoos. 
Like Diana, she is adorned with a crescent, 
aod armed with an arrow, an axe, and a 
cord. Sometimes the wheel, equally fami- 


liar to Egyptian superstition, is in one of 


her hands, and sometimes a torch or aring : 


sometimes she appears seated on a figure of 
Apis—a human beings with an ox’s head; 
sometimes » inthe character of 
the Hecate triplex of the classics, and stand- 
ing significantly between a water-jug and a 
burning altar, with a torch iu one hand, and 
a rosary on the other. Finally, like the 
Egyptian Isis, she is depicted sitting on a 
lotus-flower, approached by the 

ladder of seven steps, and surrounded by the 
solar disk. On all sides appear hierogly- 
phics similar to the Egyptian, mixed with 
others approaching ancient Chinese 
character. Round the edge of a cup or 
bowl, as exhibited by Sir T. Raffies, appear 
twelve wide zodiacal figures, resembling 
those at Esne in Egypt ;—and, to conclude, 
a common opinion is entertained by the 
best-instructed of the priestly order, that 
the builders of these fabrics, whose religion 
has away, came, with the earliest in- 
habitants of the country, from the shores of 
the Red Sea.— Monthly Mag. 


Serutcurat Remains. 


Alabourer lately employed in digging flints 
near Hollingbury Castle, (the ancient earth- 
work or camp on the summit of the hill be- 
tween Brighton and Stanmer) discovered an 
interesting group of antiquities, placed very 
superficially in a slight excavation on the 
chalk rock. It consisted of a brass instru- 
ment, called a celt: a nearly circular orna- 
ment, spirally fluted, and having two rings 
placed loosely on the extremities; and four 
armilla, or bracelets for the wrists, of a very 
peculiar shape. All these instruments are 
composed of a metallic substance, which, 
from the appearance of those where 
the green patina, with which they are en- 
crusted, has been removed, must have origi- 
nally possessed a lustre but little inferior to 
burnished gold. They are clearly of either 
Roman or Anglo-Roman origin, and proba- 
bly were buried on or near the site of inter- 
ment of the individual to whom they be- 
longed. 

In a small close near the village of Lang- 
ham, in Rutland, which for many centuries 
has been known by the name of the Chapel 
Close; the workmen have found, at different 
times, eight complete human skeletons, 
one of which measured considerably more 
than six feet from the skull tothe bottom 
of the leg-bone, and at the bottom of the 
arm-bone lay a ring, which is supposed to 
have been on the finger of the deceased. No 
remains of a coffin of any kind have been 
found. The ring was so much decayed that 
it broke into pieces. They have likewise 
found five pieces of silver coin, about the 
size of an old sixpence, but are worn very 
thin. There is anaucient figure of some 
monarch on them, with a Latin inscription 
hardl: visible. One figure seems like that 
of some saint. 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Feb. 17 and 18. 

Several Petitions were ted for and 
against the CaTHotic Baasies ia both 
Houses. Petitions were also presented from 
the New Companies recently established, 

raying for legislative incorporation ; also 
for the repeal of the Assessep Taxes. The 
respective subjects occupied much discus- 


. 


ston. 


Feb. 18. Mr. Brougham proposed the 
motion for hearing the Excueat Associa- 
tion by their counsel and witnesses at the 
. learned gentleman argued at 
great length, to show that the Bill before 

House was a penal and partial measure, 
which could not be justly enacted without 
evidence, of which the House had none, or 
without at least hearing the remonstrances 
of those against whom its operation was no- 
toriously directed. With respect to the 
usage of Parliament in such cases, he cited 
the e of the hawkers and lars, 
who had heard by counsel at the bar, 
against the tax imposed upon them; and 
some other similar instances; and in refer- 
ence to the question of general policy, he 
called the recollection of the House to the 
first circumstances of the quarrel, which 
eoded in the loss of America; conjuring 
them to reflect how much calamity might 
have been avoided, had the Parliament of 
1766 received the American delegates in a 
spirit of conciliation.—Mr. Wynn denied 
the applicability of the precedents cited by 
oe. Ionarts ; because they all arose upon 
particular grievances, affecting particular 
interests; whereas law against which 
the “* Catholic Association” claimed to be 
heard, was intended to be a general law, af- 
fecting all classes equally and indifferently. 
—Sir Joseph Yorke opposed the motion, 
and condemned in strong language the insv- 
lent tone of the Catholic Association.—The 
Solicitor General opposed the motion ; he 
took nearly the same line of argument as 
Mr. Wynn, showing that both Lape 7 and 
precedent op lie admission of Counsel 
to argue at 4 08 bar against a general law.— 
Mr. Spring Rice cited some Irish precedents 
in support of the motion.—Mr. Peel spoke 
at great length, and with extraordinary abi- 
lity and manifest success against the mo- 
tion. He rebuked, with some indignation, 

went and insulting references which 
the friends of the Roman Catholics were 
accustomed to make to the American rebel- 
lion; and in illustration of the temper of 








mind in which ‘the Association” had is- 
sued its celebrated adjuration—‘‘ By your 
hatred of Orangemen,” observed, thet upen 
the very same day on which they seut that 
document throughout the country, they re- 
ceived into their body, with the most eathu- 
siastic expressions of admiration and rever- 
eace, Mr. Archibald Hamilton, » person 
— had been attainted any Treason, 
he Right Hon. Secretary very happi 
ideal the notion that the i asad 
bound to hear Counsel whenever it should 
please any individual person, or body —\ ng 
suns, to remonstrate against a general law. 
On a division, the motiun was rejected by a 
majority of 222 to 89. 


—- Oo 


House or Lorps, Feb. 21. 

Earl Darnley, in presenting a petition 
from a person named Burridge, praying for 
an inquiry into the Stare or Tue Navy, 
with respect to the mischief sustained from 
dry rot, took the opportunity to ask whe- 
ther the subject had the attention 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and at the 
same time avowed his own conviction that 
the unfavourable reports circulated respect- 
ing our ships were greatly exaggerated. 

, ae Mutville re tod, than the whole of 
the Navy had been lately examined with the 
most scrupulous and minute attention, and 
that all the reports of the several examini 
officers, among whom were the most ski 
persons in the kingdom, concurred in stat- 
ing, that at no former time was the Navy 
in so perfect a state of soundness and effi- 


ciency. 








In the Commons, the same day, the House 
went into a Committee of Supply on the 
Navy Estimatses.—Sir G. Clerk stated, 
that an increase in the ordinary expenditure 
to the amount of 120,000/. was necessary 
to the carrying on or completion of the 

eat works at sae Ny Sheerness, &e.— 

Ir. Hume complained that the Estimates 
were excessive, aud asked why, with a Navy 
of 500 ships of war, a naval force greater 
than that of all the world beside taken toge- 
ther, it was necessary to expend one million 
annually jn ship+building?—Sir Edward 
Knatchbull complained that the reduction of 
labourers in the Kentish dock yards had 
been greater than in those of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, which was severely felt by 
the parishes upon which the discarded la- 
bourers had been thrown.—Sir G. Clerk 

and 
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and Mr. Huskisson peel that there was 
abundant work for all the discarded ship- 
wrights in the private dock-yards in Kent, 
but that the men were prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of it by a spirit of combina- 
tien. The latter gentleman intimated, that 
the conduct of the workmen in several de- 
pom of trade, since the repeal of the 

bination Laws, had been such as to ex- 
cite in his mind some doubt of the wisdom 
of that measure. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the second reading 
of the Irish Catuouic Association Bit. 
Lord Nugent opp the motion, and ani- 
madverted, -_ much acutenesss, on the 

nts by which it had been supported, 
ich roost said, a fair indication of the 
adverse nature of the sentiments of the par- 
ties by whom they were employed.—Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull supported the motion, and 
combated the argument drawn from the 
nt temporary repose in Ireland, which, 
said, might be consistent with the most 
rous designs.—Mr. M. Filzgerald o 
the Bill—Col. Trench supported t 
ill in a short but very able speech, in 
which, passing by the question of the Asso- 
ciation, he ascribed the impending — 
to the genius of the Church of Rome.—Mr. 
Sykes and Mr. G. Phillips opposed the mo- 
tion, which was, however, carried, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 253 to 107. 
—@— 


Hovust or Commons, Feb. 22. 


Several petitions were presented from va- 
rious towns and districts in land, against 
the Assessed Taxes and the Catholic Claims ; 
and from the Roman Catholics of some Irish 
districts, against the ‘‘ Association” Bill. 

Mr. Huskisson moved to go into a Com- 
mittee upon the Association Bitt.—Mr. 
Hume proposed, as an instruction to the 
Committee, that a test should be imposed 
upon all persons now in office, or hereafter 
to bé received into the public service, dis- 
claiming connexion with any illegal society. 
His object, he said, was to deal impartial 
justice between Catholics and Orangemen. 
A debate of some length arose upon this 

ition, which was supported by Mr. G. 

.» Mr. C. Hutchinsun, and Mr. Den- 
man. ‘The second of these gentlemen, in a 
very vehement strain, justified the Rebellion 
of 1798, as necessary and laudable ; and eu- 
logized the martyrs who had fallen upon 
that occasion by the hands of the King’s 
troops, or by the law.—Mr. Denman con- 
fessed his dislike to tests generally, but 
thought the particular ~e ion to 
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themselves ta the penalties of a severely pe- 
nal = te. — Mr. Plunkett tidiculed. the 
idea of swearing men to a point of law.— 
. Pect argued that tests were always in- 


¥ 
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operative when might be useful, and 
squalene eslpaganr tis rstentnas 
3 no t 
sae areeedie an oath 
was not likely to violate the law without it. 
In allusion to Orangemen, he freely gave it 
as his opinion, that after the proposed Bill 
should into a law, no Orangeman, then 
continuing such, t to be permitted to 
remain in office. r. Hume’s motion was 
negatived without a division. The House 
went into a Committee, and the blanks were 


filled up. 
—o— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 24. 


Lord Suffield moved the first reading of 
the Bill for prohibiting the use of Sprixc 


Guns as a means rotection for 
He stated that the sufferers by these dead] 
engines were rarely poachers (because = 


persons knew how to avoid them), but wo- 
men, children, gentlemen, and other inno- 
cent and incautious persons, who strayed 
into danger without, perhaps, thinking ei- 
ther of the game or its proprietor. He 
mentioned that in this way a member of the 
ae Family had nearly lost his life naire 
even allowing that poachers, and poach- 
ers only, were exposed to danger by these 
instruments, he asked whether private 
sons had in any way a right to take into their 
own hands the power of life and death in 
cases where the law had fixed a much lighter 
unishment, or whether any noble Lord who 
Freard him, would willingly take the life of 
a fellow-creature in that skulking and as- 
sassin-like manner because he had taken a 
pheasant !—Earl G7 exp 1 his 
entire approbation of the bill, which was 
read a first time. 

The Earl of Donoughmore presented the 
general Petition of the Roman Catuonics 
of IreLanp, praying for a icipation of 
civil rights. He said, that the Petition was 
signed by one hundred thousand persons, 
and spoke the sentiments of a!l classes of 
the Irish people of every religious denomi- 
nation, who were unanimous in wishing for 
Catholic Emancipation. He then proceeded 
to allude to some of the names annexed to 
the petition; amongst others he particu- 
larly adverted to the signature of Lord Gor- 
manstown, who was the descendant, he. seid, 
of a former chief Governor of Ireland. Ob- 
serving upon this circumstance, the Earl of 
Donoughmore reminded the House, that he 
had once held the proxy of the present Lord 
Lieutenant of that kingdom, in favour of 
Emancipation.—The Earl of Longford inti- 
mated that the Noble Earl had gone a little 
too far, when he asserted that the Protest- 





ants of Ireland were favourable to Catholic 
Emancipation. —The Earl of Donoughmore 
qualified, or rather retracted his assertion, 
so far as to exclude the Protestants.—The. 
Marquis of Lansdowne presented a petition 

to 
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to the same effect, from certain Protestants 
i He dwelt 


uguenot refugees, who 
ve this proof how much time and liberality 
fad softened the austerity of their hereditary 
ae ee 
‘om in, 
the Guild of Merchants in that city, which 
he said comprised 1,200 of the most re- 
table gentlemen in Ireland, against Ca- 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, several Petitions were presented against 
the Assessep Taxes, and CaTHoric AN- 
CIPATION. 

Mr. Martin of Galway moved for and ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the pre- 
vention of Bear-saitinc and other cruel 
practices. The Hon. Member produced a 
posting-bill of a bear-bait, which was to be 
exhibited at the desire of several nollemen 
and persons of distinction / and told a shock- 
ing story of the dissection of a living dog dur- 
ing two successive days, by a named 
Magendie, who called himself a French phy- 

House or Commons, Feb. 25. 

Among the Petitioners for miscellaneous 
objects were the Trustees of the Britisu 
Museum, who applied for 8,000/. to pur- 
chase certain MSS. and antiquities cullected 
by Mr. Rich, the late British Resident at 
Bagdad; and fur 15,000/. to defray the 
current annual expenses of the Museum.— 
Mr. Croker suggested that a grant ought to 
be made to enable the Trustees to publish a 
cheaper edition of their Catalogue than the 
present, which, he said, cost seven or eight 
guineas.— Mr. Bankes coucurred in the pro- 
ptiety of the suggestion, but stated, that 
the present price of the Catalogue was but 
four guineas. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the third reading of 
the Caruouic Association Bill, which, af- 
ter some opposition from Messrs. Leycester, 
Rice, Baring, preteen wy Denman, 
and Brougham, was ied by a majority 


of 130. 
—@— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 28. 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the Catuotic Association Bill was read 
the first time. Several petitions were pre- 
sented on the subject Hf is this Bill, mt ed 
Catholic Emancipation. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells presented 
@ Petition against submission to the demands 
of the Catholics, signed by the inhabitants 
of the City of Bath. Among other allega- 
tions of the Petition, there was a complaint 
of the attempt now making by the Roman 
Catholics to restore the supremacy of the 
Pope.—Ear! Fitzwilliam ex his dis- 
approbation of the tone of the Petition, and 
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eeeel ee cen es Association Bill. 
spoke at some length on 
were making to restore the supremacy of 
Pope.—The Bishop of Chester maintained 
that such attempts were in progress, and 
cited, in proof of his assertion, a periodical 
work of extensive circulation and influence 
among the Catholics.—Lord Holland ex- 
plained that he only meant to deny the 
penn Sn oe on the of 

Roman Catholics.— Earl of Car- 
narvon and Lord King retorted with some 
asperity, upon the Church of England, all 

imputations of illiberality, coercion, &c. 
made upon the Roman Catholics by the Pe- 
tition. The latter alluded as usual to the 
well-known proclamation issued by his Ma- 
jesty the King of Hanover and member of 
the Holy Alliance. 





In the House or Commons, the same day, 
a conversation of some length arose upon the 
introduction of certain bills for the Incor- 
PoRATION OF New Companies. Mr. Gren- 
fell, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Baring, and Mr. Maberly, were the speakers 
upon the occasion, The general feeling of 
the House seemed to be, that though the 
excessive rage for speculation ought to be 
discouraged, the House of Commons was 
not the tribunal best qualified to elect 
among the companies soliciting to be incor- 
porated ; and that the House of Lords hav- 
ing provided sufficient securities that no Bill 
should pass to incorporate any com with- 
out a capital, the popular branch of the Le- 
gislature need not scruple to assent to incor- 

yrations that went no further than to era- 
bie companies to sue and be sued by their 
representatives, without relieving the mem- 
bers from an individual responsibility. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward the Annuat Buncet. He com- 
menced with a most gratifying exhibition of 
the resources of the country, deducing from 
incontrovertible data, that the prosperity 
which we happily enjoy, is necessarily and 
steadily progressive. e calculated that 
the annual! surplus revenue for the next four 

ears would be, at least, one million and a 

f for each year, and of this annual surplus 
he proposed to dispose as follows for this 

ear: — 


emp—Reduce $d. per Ib. half £100,000 


Coffee—Half duty of 1s. per Ib. 150,000 
Wine—French, from 11s. 54d. per 
gallon to 6s. - > 230,000 
Portugal, 7s. 7d. to 4s, . 
British Spirits—10s. 6d. per gal. 
to 5s. from malt . 750,000 
6s. from grain 1 
Rum—10s. 6d. per gal. to 8s. . 
Cider—30s. per hogs. to 15s, . 15,000 
Assessed Taxes ~ - «+ 270,000 
Iron and other prohib. Duties . Nil 
#1 ,515,000 
our- 
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heel drawo - . ties A and unusually animated 
ae ~ Ste #357 debate followed. motion os - 


Occasional Waiters, &e. . . 1,943 
Coachmakers’ licences of tty 354 
Carriages sold by auction or com- 


—- . : 3,391 
ules carrying ore, &c. =. s 137 
Persons quitting houses after the 

commencement of the « 5,000 
Houses left in the care of a person 4,000 
One additional windew allowed where 


there is acheese-room or dairy 1,000 
Farm-houses oecupied by labourers 1,000 
Husbandry servant, employed as 

groom. : . ‘ + 2,000 
Farmers, letting husbandry horses 4,000 
Taxed carts ‘ ° ‘ « 18,913 
Houses and windows,—Duty on win- 

dows, oa houses not having more 

than seven. Inhabited house duty 

on houses under 10/. rent + 235,000 

£276,995 


After a very luminous and elaborate state- 
ment, the Chancellor concluded by observing, 
“* the repeal of duties to promote the prac- 
tical benefits o ce, and to give the 
death-blow to the Giant Smuggler, and at 
the same time to afford relief to thuse who 
most require it, will amount to 1,515,000. 
The total loss occasioned by the reduction 
between this period, and the end of the year 
1827, will be 3,650,000/.; and against that 
I calculate we shall have a surplus of 
4,000,624/. If the principles ] have laid 
down rest upon a sound basis, I may ven- 
ture, I think, to call on the House for their 
support ; and I anticipate as matter of course 
that the calculati pecting the revenue 
will be realized. These, then, are the pro- 
positions I have to submit. With these 
propositions in my hand, I would not fear 
to go into any meeting of the people of the 
country at any time and under any circum- 
stances, aud appeal to their justice and can- 
dour, and without any overweening confi- 
dence or arrogant presumption, but with an 
honest confidence that I had done them 
good service, I would claim from them sup- 
a and approbation.” The Right Hon. 

t. sat down amidst unive cheers ; 
and after some little discussion, the Resolu- 
tions were agreed to. 

a oe 


Hovse or Commons, March 1. 


Sir F. Burdett presented the general Pe- 
tition of the Roman Caruo ics, and moved, 
in an eloquent and singularly temperate 
speech, for the appoimtment of a Commitree 
of the whole House, to consider of the state 
of the laws affecting his Majesty's Roman 
Caruotic Sussects,—Mr. Croker seconded 
tke motion in a few words, suggesting that a 
provision for the Roman ic Clergy 
must form an essential part of any measures 
designed for the relief of the Roman Catho- 








Mr. Peel pledged himself to oppose the 
Measure, imparting power to Roman Ca- 
tholics, in every stage ; and mentivned that 
the great stand against the Bill would be 
made on the second reading, which will nos 
be brought forward until after the Enxster 


—>— 
House or Lorps, March 3. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved the. second 
readiug of the Catuotic Association Bill. 
His Lordship took the same line of argu- 
ment as the advocates of the measure in the 
other House.—Lord King opposed the mo- 
tion, and dwelt with much asperity upon 
the hardships sustained by the Catholics, 
and upon the proposed measure, which he 
described as an attempt by wolves to destroy 
sheep, under the hypocritical pretext that 
the congregating of the latter for their com- 
mon safety was danzerous to their devourers. 
—Earl Grosvenor also opposed the motion, 
and strongly urged the necessity of aban- 
doning coercive measures towards the Ca- 
tholies, and adopting a system of covieilia- 
tion.—Lord Longford supported the Bill as 
indispensable to the safety of Ireland.—The 
Duke of Sussex opposed the motion, ds an- 
supported by any sufficient grounds. He 
also strongly recommended Catholic Einan- 
cipation. — Earl of Kingston and the 
Marquis of Lansdown followed on the same 
side —The Earl of Harrowty supported the 
motion, which was carried by a majority of 
146 to 44, 





In the House. or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Materly introduced a motion for 
the complete Repeat of the Wanpow Tax. 
On a divisiva, the numbers were, for the 

ion, 64; against it, 111. 
Qe 
Howse or Lorus, March 4. 

The Bill for rendering illegal the use of 
Sprinc Guns, was read a second time with- 
out opposition. 








In the Commons, the same day, the 
Honse went into a Committee, when the 
Army Estimates were brought forward by 
Lord Palmerston. The noble Lord gave an 
outline of his for the increase and new 
modification of the Army. The total inerease 
the noble Lord estimated at 11,000 men, 
and the general principle of his new arrange- 


ment 
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ment of the army he. stated to be the fixing 
the establishment of each regiment of ten 
companies instead of eight, the num- 
ber, four of which ten should remain 
at home as a regimental reserve ; an arfange- 
ment by which, he said, great facilities 
would be afforded to supporting the strength 
of the companies on foreign stations, and an 
opportunity obtained of indulging infirm offi- 
cers with home service, without compelling 
them to change their regiments. Lord Pal- 
merston was peculiarly earnest in impressing 
the euttheels has wang in the state of 
Ireland, or in our relations with foreign 
States, called for the increase in our Army, 
which was, he said, required solely by the 
extent of our colonies.—Sir Robert Wiison 
bore testimony, as a military man, to the 
inadequacy of the present military establish- 
ment to supply the foreign garrisons neces- 
sary for the protection of our colonies.— 
The Estimates were finally agreed to, with- 
out much opposition. 


~~ 


Hovse or Lorns, March 7. 


The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
reading of the Carnozic Association Bill, 
which was carried without a division. 


Hovse or Commons, March 9. 

Mr. Peel moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to consolidate and amend the laws regu- 
-ating the Impannetiinc of Jurors. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman stated that the seve- 
ral Acts of Parliament connected with the 

bject of his motion exceeded eighty in 
number ; and that their manifold provisions 
were so uncertain, complex, and. often so 
irreconcileable, that the best legal head could 
not always perfectly comprehend them. The 
act of consolidation alone would be, there- 
fore, a great public benefit, but he did not 
intend that the improvement should stop 
here. First, with regard to the Petty Ju- 
ries, he would take the duty of preparing the 
Jury List from the Petty Constable, in 
whose scarcely worthy hands this high func- 
tion is now placed; and assign it to the 
Churchwardens and Overseers of parishes, 
who should be required to furnish complete 
lists of the names and residences of all quali- 
fied persons in their respective districts ; 
none to be omitted from these lists but per- 
sons who, upon an appeal to a Court of Petty 
Sessions, could establish a legal claim to 

pti Secondly, with respect to Spe- 

cial Juries, he would extend the same eligi- 
bility to act on special juries to bankers and 
merchants in the country, now allowed to 
the -merchants and bankers of London ; and 
as to.the mode of striking special juries, he 
would astill more im t change. 
ying the selection of the Spe~ 











“Gal Jury pauel to the Master of the Crow 


would have a book prepared, con- 
Geyt. Mac. March, 1825. 
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taining the names of all the in the 
county qualified to act as qedebuion, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and also num- 
bered in @ continued arithmetical series ; and 
whenever a panel should be wanted, 48 num- 
ters should ye from a box by an offi- 
cer inted for that purpose, and the names 

Seal with ee numbers in the 
special jury-book ld constitute the pa- 
nel, This panel to be afterwards sedaiid by 
the alternate objections of the parties as is 
now practised. Though in all political cases 
these guards to an impartial selection of 
jurors should be rigorously maintained, in 
questions of property between subject and 
subject, a more — and simple mode of 

paring a panel might by consent be re- 
eon a nd In roaters. wt "the Right Hon. 
Secretary professed to intend this measure 
as an experimental commencement of a gra- 
dual reform of the judicial code-—Dr. Lush- 
ington, Mr. Hothouse, Mr. Hume, and Mr. 
Bright, expressed their warm approbation 
of the measure, and leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 


March 15. Col. Trench brought up the 
Report of the Tuames Quay, and moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill founded on the 
opinion expressed in the rt; upon 
which a discussion of some length ensued. 
—Mr. Croker strongly opposed the mea- 
sure, and stated some interesting facts re- 
specting the depth of water in the River; 
that the fall at present at London Bridge 
might be calculated at five feet, but that it 
could not yet be ascertained what éffect 
would be produced when the Bridge now 
building should be finished, and the old Lon- 
don Bridge removed, and therefore he re- 
commended the tponement of the un- 
dertaking —Mr, ee » and other Members, 
took the same view of the question, and 
opposed the Bill, which was warmly sup- 
ported on the other hand by Lord Palmer- 
ston, Mr. Baring, and others; when, on a 
division, there appeared in favour of the 
measure, 85; against it, 45—majority in its 


favour, 40, 
— 


House or Commons, March 21. 


The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee upon the American and West 
India Trade, Mr. Huskisson rose to move 
certain resolutions declaratory of a most im- 
portant change which he would propose to 
make in our Coroniat Trabe. The Right 
Hon. Gent. commenced by a reference to 
the alarms which had been excited 2 
the commercial classes by the first agitation 
of the question of unshackling the trade of 
Ireland, and by the secession of the United 
States, and then d to experience to 
show how unfo were these s. He 
deprecated all innovation, except where in- 
novation was enforced by the ge of cir- 


cumstances, 
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eumstances, and then proéééded to show 
that, in the present relations of the world, 
every principle of ipoliey dictated the eman- 
cipation of our Colonies from all commiert- 
cial restrictions, exeept such as éxist for the 
common benefit of loth parties—such as 
now govern the trade of Egaed with Ire- 
land, Jersey, and the other British Islands. 
Mr. Huskisson concluded by moving several 


pe nye crear et sre to. 
The Honse-then went into a ne 

on Se But. Mr. Peel moved to 
raise the salaries of the Stipendi agis- 
Cantsuut Gi Sdvtenpcheottoet ott wameen 
Sir John Sebright supported Le shotiee 
Mr. Hobhouse o' it, as a dangerous 
interference with the independence of the 
bar. The resolution was, however, carried. 


cy 
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FRANCE. 


The re of the state of the French 
Clergy, of ist of Jan. 1825, gives the fol- 
Towing enumeration :—Archbishops and Bi- 
shops, 75; Vicars-General, 287; titular 
prebendaries, 725; honorary prebendaries, 
1,253; curates, 2,828 ; vicegerents, 22,225; 
vicars, 5396 ; priests, resident in parishes, or 
authorized to preach and confess, 1,850; 
priests being masters and professors in se- 
minaries, 876; pupils, 4,044; monks and 
others, 19,271. 


SPAIN. 


In the Frerich Journals it is stated that 
the troops which at the desire of King 
Ferdinand had remained in Spain after the 
time fixed for the evacuation, will de on 
the Ist of April, and that two French 
squadrons will be stationed on the coasts of 
Gallicia and in the Bay of Biscay. No men- 
tion is made of the surrender of Cadiz and 
the other garrisoned cities to the Spanish 
forces, which creates a doubt respecting the 
universality of the evacuation. A few thou- 
sand more troops than it had been originally 
intended should remain in Spain, were left, 
at the earnest solicitation of Ferdinand, on 
the banks of the Ebro, last Autumn. It is 
probable, therefore, that the present evacu- 
ation only regards their recall. 

Intelligence from Madrid to the 10th of 
March states, that the health of the Kin 
was in so bad a state, that the removal | 
the Court to Aranjuez, which was to have 
taken place on the 14th instant, has been 
postponed to the end of April. 

e Council of Castile has given a nota- 
ble proof that it has no sympathy with that 
spirit of liberality of which Great Britain is 
now affording a splendid example. This sa- 
gacious body, by way of dis laying its love 
of learning, has forbidden the exportation 
df any books from Spain printed before the 

1700. The reason assigned for this 

roceeding is, that many of the productions 
of ancient Spanish literature, and particu- 
larly of the eminent authors of the fifteenth 
and sixtéenth centuries, Have been sent to 
foreign countries. - 

‘It is stated in one of the French Papers, 
that the famous Queriult who has long 


scoured the provinces, endeavouring to in- 
duce the Royalists to take arms against the 
French, has succeeded in collecting some 
individuals, who are vow with him in the 
mountains of Menseny, and that near the 
Cole de Balaguer, a firing of musketry was 
recently heard, which lasted for several 
hours, between the Royalist voluntee's of 
the surrounding villages, and a Guerilla, ac- 
cording to some, and a band of robbers, ac- 
cording to others. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


According to the plan of campaign on 
which the Turks intend to act against the 
Greeks, the Porte will employ no less than 
four armies to subdue the Morea and the 
Continent of Greece. The first of these ar- 
mies is to consist of the troops assembled 
along the Asiatic coast, and will be conveyed 
from thence to the Pelopomnesus in Euro- 

an transports, escorted by the Turkish 
feet. The Capitan Pacha, it is said, will 
not take the chief command of this fleet, in 
order to avoid all misunderstanding with 
Ibrahim Pacha, to whom the supreme direc- 
tion of the entire expedition against the 
Greeks will he confided ; and this in confor- 
mity with a firman of the Sultan, long ago 
addressed to Ibrahim Pacha, and which is 
now to be renewed. The second army, under 
the command of Ibrahim in person, is to 
consist of the E ian » and to land 
in the Morea. third, and most nume- 
rous , is to be organized by Rechib Pa- 
cha, at Larissa, and to consist of all the 
troops that can be spared in Rumelia, Bul- 
garia, Macedonia, and on the Danube. A 
part of the garrison of Constantinople is to 
join the army, the nucleus of which will be 
formed of the troops now in Thessaly, which 
made the last campaign under Dervisch Pa- 
cha. The fourth army, which is intended 
to co-operate with the first, is to consist en- 
tirely of Albanian Chiefs. The latter army, 
to be commanded by the Pacha of Scutari, 
will advance to Etolia, while Rechib Pacha 
a into Livadia. After the subjéc- 

ion of these two provinces, all these troops 
are to be conveyed to the Morea. {In this 
plan of the reer Boy the Greek 
naval force nor the Greek army is taken into 
the account. - 
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IONIAN ISLANDS. . - 
. Letters from Corfu apr 
an earthquake had been there. 


convulsion, on the 11th of that —— 
About fifty persons had lost their lives ; 
damage done to was so great, that 
numbers had been reduced to beggary; all 
the churches, except one, were destroyed ; 
and the whole city was rendered uninhabit- 
able. Prevesa is represented also to have 
suffered considerably. 
EAST INDIES. 


The Calcutta Government Gazette of the 
2d Nov. contains extracts of dispatches 
from Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, dated head-quarters, Rangoon, Oct. 
11. They narrate the particulars of an at- 
tack made upon a force of the enemy which 
had advanced in the direction of Rangoon, 
and taken up a position fourteen miles from 
that place. The party consisted of 800 men 
from the Madras brigade of native light in- 
fantry, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandent Smith, accompanied by 300 native 
rank and file, of the 28th and 30th regi- 
ments, four camel howitzers, and a number 
of pioneers. The troops, in approaching 
the position, had to encounter considerable 
resistance offered by the enemy, and sus- 
tained some loss in wounded. Our troops, 
however, drove every thing before them, 
and carried a succession of breast-works on 
their route ia the most gallant manner. 
The party finally secured their retreat, after 
sustaining a loss of 21 killed and 74 wound- 
ed.—A dispatch from Brigadier M‘Creagh 
contains the particulars of a second attack 
made upon the enemy's position on the 11th, 
which was carried, the enemy having pre- 
viously abandoned it. The bodies of the 
Sepoys and Pioneers who had been lost in 
the previous unsuccessful attack were found 
fastened to the trunks of trees on the road- 
side, mangled and mutilated in every way 
that savage cruelty could devise—Another 
dispatch narrates ~ particulars of an attack 
made upon the enemy’s force on the Lyng 
River, which was crowned with success, and 
a great quantity of ordnance stores captured. 
The last dispatch is from Brigadier-General 
Sir A. Campbell, and is dated the 16th of 
Oetober. In it he says—‘ If I can trust the 
information I receive, I may conclude that 
the united strength of the Burman empire 
is now collecting in my front. The Bun- 
doola, ali the prisoners say, has arrived at 
Donoonben, with unlimited powers, end is 
to make.a general attack upon our position 
in the ensuing moon.’ 

A Su nt to the Calcutta Gaxette of 
Nov. 4 gives the following lamentable parti- 
eulars of an event that oceurred at Barrack- 
pore:—Symptoms of insubordination -had 
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put down by the emplo 
of his Majesty's Royal and 

of his Majesty's iment, some 
artillery fom Dumdum, took up a position 
in the rear of their quarters, while his Ma- 
jesty’s 47th regiment, the 

the 62d regiment of Native Infantry, formed 
in line on'their left. Colonel Niel, Colonel 
Stevenson, and Captain Macan, were then 
sent by his Excellency the Commander in 
Chief to order the mutineers to their 
arms; this they refused todo. Two signal 
guns were immediately fired, as previously 
concerted, and the artillery opened upon 
their rear. They then fled in various diree- 
tions, and were pursued by the King’s regi- 
ments and the a - A poe hee 
number were killed, and many prisoners ta- 
ken, for the trial of whom a Court Martial 
was immediately convened. The 26th and 
62d regiments of Native Infantry, which 
were also under marching orders, behaved 
throughout the morning with the most 
perfect steadiness. The severee xample 
which it has been necessary to make, has 
produced the desired effect. Two of the 
body-guard were unfortunately killed by ashot 
from one of the guns, but no other casualty 
occurred among the troops employed on the 


occasion. 

Calcutta papers of the 18th of November 
contain despatches from Sir A. Campnell, 
giving particulars of a successful expedition 
against the island of Tavoy, where a large 
depot of cannon, ammunition, &c. was 
found; as also the capture of the city and 
fortress of Megui by storm. is acquisi- 
tion was considered of great importance, as 
opening a communication between the Bri- 
tish and the Siamese, who are decided ene- 
mies to the Burman empire. 

The East India Company are making the 
most extensive pre tons to send out 
reinforcements to Fadia. About seventy 
vessels, many of the largest dimensions, 
have been tendered to them to carry out 
men and stores; and report is, that 
30,000 tons of shipping will be taken up by 
the Company. 


UNITED STATES. 


The National Intelligencer of the 10th of 
February, ennounces the election as Presj- 
dent of the United States, of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams; Mr. Adams having ob- 

tained 
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tained the votes of 19 States out of 24. 
General Jackson had the votes of 7, and 
Mr. Crawford the votes of 4 States.—Mr. 
Adams long Se ww Nidily $e in this 
country, where he was hi ; 
Sedlieaslahe, wp thie this Bs crim 
filled the office of of State. He 
is the son of John Adams, the President 
who succeeded Washington, and who is yet 
living —Mr. John Quincy Adams is elected 
President of the United States for four 
years, commencing the 4th day of March. 


WEST INDIES. 

The pirscies in the neighbourhood of 
Cuba continue to increase. A letter from 
Havanna, dated January 12, states, that 
notwithstanding the English squadron of a 
frigate and two sloops of war stationed off 
that port, several valuable vessels had been 
taken—one an English vessel, of 700 tons. 


PERU. 

Accounts from Peru give the following 
details of a battle which oe taken place be- 
tween the Royalist and the Patriot armies 
at Guamanguilla, within three leagues of 
Guamanga. General La Sucre commanded 
the Patriot troops, Bolivar having gone to 
Lima to meet the reinforcements from 
Panama, and having conceived that the 
campaign for the time was finished, the 
Royalist troops having been driven across 
the Apurimac. General La Serna, however, 
intending to make a rapid movement upon 
Lima, left Cusco, and re-crossed the Apuri- 
mac with a force of from six to seven thou- 
sand men. Upon this movement, General 
Sucre detached General Lamar to occupy 
Cusco with a body of troops. General Su- 


(March, 


cre being thus left with the Colombian 
forces, amounting only to 6000 men, the 
Viceroy conceived it a favourable opportu- 
nity to make an attack on him, which. he 
in execution at lla: He was 
wounded early in the action, and taken 
soner. The greater of his wing of the 
army was either killed or wounded. Very 
soon afterwards General —— taken 
isoner with the under his immedi- 
Doentenad.<r Aer thier toviten, 
ral Canterac rallied his division of the army, 
and gained a height about half a 
from the scene of action. On the dawn of 
the day after which the battle was fought, 
General Canterac, seeing the total defeat 
which the army had experienced, and that 
all the Chiefs of distinction had fallen or 
had been taken prisoners, capitulated, with 
2,500 men; and stipulated the immediate 
delivery of the castles of Callao, and the to- 
tal evacuation of Peru by all the Spanish 
subjects. 

Accounts from Pisco, of the 19th Dec. 
state, that at the date of the last accounts, 
all the Royalist Chiefs were prisoners in 
the Custom-house of Guamanga. Guaman- 

or Huamanga, near which the fate of 
eru was decided, is the capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, and is about 200 
miles in a straight line west of Cusco, aud 
about as far east and north-east of Canete 
and Pisco, the nearest sea ports, respec- 
tively. It seems not improbable, from the 
details, that the sailing of the Asia, and 
other Spanish ships, from Callao for some 
of the south of Lima, was connected 
with this movement of La Serna, which 
terminated so fatally to the Spanish army. 


== 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


Dr. John Church, a Land-agent in the 
county of Kerry, who has been a magistrate 
for 27 or 28 years, and receives the rents of 
nearly 30,000 acres of land, has been ex- 
amined before a Parliamentary Committee. 
He states, that in the last 20 years the 
population in his of the country has 
more than doubled: and that looking for- 
ward to 15 or 20 years more, it is terrible to 
reflect upon what this increase of population, 
without employment, will end in, He adds 
that a similar increase has taken place 
through almost all Cork and Kerry, and 
through the counties of Clare and Limerick. 

In a letter written by Mr. O’Connell to 
the Catholic Association in Dublin, he says 
he has been permitted to draw the Bill 
which Sir F, Burdett will introduce, and 
which will place the Catholics and Protes- 
tants on a level as to civil rights, except as 


to the succession to the Throne, and the 
office af Lord Chancellor: he adds, that it 
is in contemplation also to raise the qualifi- 
cation to vote for County Members from 
40s. to 5/. or 101. freeholds, and that a pro- 
vision is to be made for the Catholic 
Clergy. 


—@o-- 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Destruction of the Kent East-Indiaman.— 
This fine vessel leftthe Downs for Bengal 
and China on the 19th ult. with upwards of 
500 soldiers, exclusive of women and chil- 
dren, and caught fire 1st March, in the Bay 
of Biscay, in consequence of a candle falling 
on some spirits which had leaked. _The 
destruction of all on board seemed inevita- 
ble, when the Cambria, outward bound to 


Mexico, 
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Mexico, with mining workmen end machi- 
nery on board, providentially hove in sight. 
On her getting alongside, it then blowing 
a heavy gale, boats of the Kent were 
placed a- and a-stern. Into the latter 
many got out from the cabin windows, but 
the chief part were Jet down from the bow- 
sprit into the boat a-head, the men sliding 
down by a rope, while the soldiers’ wives 
were lowered into the boat slung three 
together. The fire had burst out about ten 
o'clock, and. it was two o'clock that the 
Cambria received the first boat load of pas- 
sengers, consisting chiefly of ladies and 
children, halfclothed, and pale with fright 
and fatigue. The whole afternoon was 
in exertions on board the one vessel 
in sending off the sufferers, and in the other 
in receiving them. The Cambria had 
amongst her passengers several stout work- 
men, who took their station at the ship’s 
side, and were indefatigable in hoisting the 
poor sufferers on board; so that, out of 642 
persons in the Kent, no less than 577 were 
safe in the Cambria before midnight. The 
remainder (85 in number) were lost, chiefly 
in getting out and into the boats, the swell 
the sea being very great all the time. 
The Captain of the Kent was the last man 
to leave her. She blew up a few minutes 
before two o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
The vessel could not have kept together 
two hours, had not the officers, to avoid 
one danger encountered another, by opening 
the ports and letting in the water, when 
the Kent shipped such heavy seas as to be- 
come water-logged, which of course pre- 
vented the burning downwards. The Cam- 
bria, a vessel of little more than 200 tons, 
was previously sufficiently filled. How great 
then must have been the pressure and con- 
fusion caused by an influx which carried the 
total on board to more than 600! Most 
fortunate it was that the wind continued fa- 
vourable for the return of the Cambria to 
an English port. She reached Falmouth in 
48 hours after quitting the wreck, and 
Janded her unfortunate inmates, many of 
them half clothed. Persons Saved.—31st 
Reg. 21 officers, 280 men, 46 women, and 
51 children; ship’s company, 140; pas- 
sengers, 19. Persons Lost.—31st Reg. 64 
soldiers, 1 woman, and 15 children; ship’s 
company, 1 man and 4 bays. 
A letter has been addressed from the Duke 
of York to Capt. Cook, applauding his 
nerous conduct. The India Company 
on presented him with 600/. and the 
crew and miners on board, have received 
rtionable rewards. 
The Caroline, Captain Bibbey, from 
Alexandria, Egypt, lately arrived at Liver- 
» having on board 14 soldiers, saved 
m the wreck of the Kent. They had been 
blown up with the ship, and, falling into the 
sea, clung to the fragments of floating wreck. 
A Company is forming in Liverpool, for 
earrying a Ship Canal across Ireland, to 
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. The annnual loss of 


avoid the fram the West- 
sce anmeslal aghecl tend Gaps’ Choos 
to and from 
America, on the coast of is esti- 
mated at 380,000/. ; aud it is presumed that 
the greatest part of this loss would be avoid- 
ed, and the voyage to America considerably 
shortened, by means of a Canal from the 
Bay of Dublin to Galway Bay. The inten- 
tion is to deepen and vue of the Canal 
which at present runs to the bounds of the 
county, for about twenty miles, to the Bay. 
The estimated ex is 800,000/. 

At the Stafford Assizes, Mr. James Am- 
phlett, the Proprietor and Editor of The 
Pottery Gazette, was indicted for a libel _on 
Messrs. Ridgway, china-manufacturers. It 

that about a year and a half since, 

r. Allbutt, of Henley in the Potteries, set 
up a rival newspaper, called The 
Mercury, and he presented to his readers 
a report of Thurtell’s trial, immediately after 
it took place. The defendant felt himself 
injured that Mr. Allbutt had published the 
trial on the day of his publication, and, 
having imagined that the were 
the real proprietors of the paper, he os 
them with having evaded the responsibility 
of Journalist-, by setting up a man of straw; 
and in two other libels he ridiculed the 


religious opinions of the ietors, styl- 
ing them ‘“ the twelve A » the Shel- 
ton radical Saints, the Ridgways, the over 


righteous and holy politicians.” —In his de- 
fence, Mr. Amphlett said that the libels did 
not apply to the Messrs. Ridgway, «xcept 
in one instance, where their names were 
mentioned.—The Learned J » in his 
address. to the Jury, said the libels were 
most wicked and atrocious, and he consi- 
dered them as meant to apply to the prose- 
cutors.—The Jury found the defendant 
guilty. He will receive judgment next Term. 





Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.—One circumstance in the late Report 
which afforded particular satisfaction, was 
the Progress the Parent Society had made 
during the last ten years. In 1814, the So- 
ciety distributed 23,909 Bibles, 57,728 
Testaments and Psalters, 51,461 Prayer 
Books, and 478,100 other Books and Tracts. 
But in 1824, it distributed 44,590 Bibles, 
60,275 Testaments and Psalters, 126,431 
Prayer Books, and 1,224,522 other Books 
and Tracts. In 1814, the number of mem- 
bers of the Parent Society were 7,689, and 
its whole income 32,000/.; but in 1824, 
the number of Members were 15,000, and 
its income 63,5771. 18s. 7d. The number 
of poor Children in Schools supplied with 
Books, amounts at least to 300,000. Surely 
so great an increase in the exertions and re- 
sources of the Society, during the last ten 
years, must afford all its friends the greatest 
pleasure, and stimulate all who pore ogra! 
in promoting its interests to i zeal 
and activity. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—_o— 


Gazette Promotions. 


far ice, Jan. 24. 2d Foot, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Jas. Florence De Burgh to be 
Lieut.-col.—Capt. John Johnstone to be 
Major. 31st Foot, Lieut.-col. Jas, Cassidy 
to be Lieutenant-col. 
Feb. 7. 4th batt. Local Militia, of East 
R. co. York, John Broadley, esq. to be 


Lient.-cul.-comm. vice Wray, dec.—Earl of 


Kellie to be Col. of the Fifeshire Militia, 
vice Earl of Morton, resigned. 

Foreign Office, Fel. 8. The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. Ambassador Extr. 
and Plen. to the King of France, on occa- 
sion of his Coronation. 


Right Hon. Fred. Lamb, Envoy Extr . 


and Minister Plen. at the Court of his Most 
Catholic Majesty. 

War Office. Feb.11. 2d Foot, Lieut.-col. 
John Williams, from half-pay, to be Lieut. 
col. vice De Burgh, who exchanges. Capt. 
Henry Christmas Cash to be Major. 60th 
Ditto, Brevet Major John Schoedde to be 
Major. 66th Ditto, Brevet Major James 
Baird, and Sam. Patrickson, to be Majors. 
91 etDitto, Capt. Wm. Hay to be Major. 99th 
Ditto, Brevet Lieut.-col. Daniel Dodgin to 
be Major. 

Feb, 26. Edw. Cromwell Disbrowe, esq. 
late Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation, 
and Charge d’Affaires in Swisserland, to be 
sage to Embassy at St. Petersburgh. 
Hon. Wm. Hen. Fox-Strangways to be Se- 
cretary to his Majesty’s Legat. at Florence. 

Office of Ordnance, March 1. Royal reg. 
of Artillery, Major Chas. Younghusband to 
be Lieut.-col. vice Brome, deceased. 

War Office, March1. The 24th Foot 
to bear on its colours and appointments, in 
addition to any other badges or devices here- 
tofore granted, the word ‘‘ Peninsula,” in 
commemoration of the distinguished con- 
duct of the late 2d Battalion in the Penin- 
sula, under the Duke of Wellington, from 
April 1809 to July 1814. 

March 4. 27th Foot, Capt. John Geddes, 
to be Major. 53d Ditto, Capt. Wm. Cup- 
paidge to be Major. Unattached, Major 
John M’Caskill to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 

March 11. 7th Foot, Capt. B. Disney 
to be Major. Royal African Colonial Corps, 
Major Edw. Pardon to be Lieut.-col. vice 
Chisholm, dec. Unattached, Major John 
Carter, to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 


EcciesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. J, Baldwin, Leyland V. Lanc. 

Rev. Wm. Buckland, BD. F.R.S. P.G.S. 
Stoke Charity R. Hants. 

Rev. Geo. Chandler, D.C.L. Christ Church 
R. Mary-le-bonne. 


Rev. J. Corrie, Morcott R. Rutland. 
Rev. G. Dixon, Tynemouth V. Northum- 


berland. 

Rev. P. Felix, Easton Neston V. Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Rev. W. Harries, Amroth V. Pembroke. 

Rev. Jas. Robertson Holcombe, Steventon 
V. Bucks. 

Rev. Jas. Hunter, LL.D. Minister of St. 
Leonard's in Presbytery of St. Andrew's. 

Rev. Geo. venere 1d ‘astor of Kilconguhar 

' United Associate Congregation. 

Rev. Lanc. Ch. Lee, Wootton R. Oxford. 

Rev. Dr. J. Lee, Minister of Parish of Lady 
Yester’s, Edinburgh. 

Rev. R. Churchman Long, Swainsthorpe R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Alex. Macarthur, Minister of Dairsie. 

Rev. Dav. Fred. Markham, Addingham V. 
Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Hollier Stephenson, Dengie R. Es- 
sex, vice Faithfull, resigned. 

Rev. Ric. Bohun Tomkyns, B.C.L. Saham 
Tony R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Fred. Twisleton, Broadwell cum Addles- 
trop R. vice Hon. Dr. Twisleton, dec. 
Rev. G. Williams, Sedgberrow R. Worces- 

tershire. 
Rev. J. W. D. Merest, Dom. Chap. to the 
Duke of Grafton. 
Rey. Thos. Prince, D. D. elected Chaplain 
to the British Residents at the Hague. 





Civit PrererMents. 

G. W. Ricketts, esq. Puisne Judge at Ma- 
dras; since Knighted. 

— Franks, esq. Puisne Judge at Calcutta. 

Rey. John Page, Vicar of Gillingham, Kent, 
and Rev. Rich. Howard, admitted D. D. 

rand Compounders, Oxford; Rev. Rob. 
Caisinh, admitted D.D. at Cambridge. 

Rev. Hen. Shepherd, admitted D.C.L. grand 
Compounder, Oxford. 

Rev. Wm. Dalby of Exeter Coll. and Rev. 
J. Watts of University Coll. elected Proc- 
tors of Oxford University. 

Rev. Jas. Thomas, jun. Master of Haver- 
ford West Free Grammar School. 

Rev. Wm. Rees, Master of North Walsham 
Grammar School. ' 
Mr. John Lomax, Master of the Free Gram- 

mar School, Hales Owen. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Brackley.—Jas. Bradshaw, esq. Capt. R. N. 

vice Wrottesley, dec ° 
Bramler—Hon, Arthur Gough Calthorpe, 

vice Wilberforce, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Donegal County.—Earl of Mount Charles, 
vice his Brother, deceased. 
Newport.—Hon. John Stuart, 2d son of 
Earl of Moray, vice Holmes, deceased. 
B 


IRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 
al 


Lately. At Cleeve Chapel, Somerset, Mrs. 
John Halliday, a dau.—At Brighton, the 
wife of Capt. Maher, late 52d Foos, a son. 

Dec. 4. At Tours, the lady of Sir James 
Stronge, bart. a son.—15. At Edinburgh, 
the lady of Capt. Windowe, Royal Drag. a 
daughter. 

1825. Jan.1. The wife of Thos. Burch 
Western, esq. of Tattingstone-place, Suf- 
folk, a son.—6. At Walton Reetory, co. 
Leicester, the wife of Rev. Aug. Hobart, a 
son,—At Spetchley, near Worcester, the 
wife of Rob. Berkley, jun. esq. a dau.—7. 
The wife of the Hon. Capt. Jocelyn Percy, 
Royal Navy, a son.—10. The wife of Rev. 
Theod. Dury, Rector of Keighley, co. York, 
a dau.—16. The lady of Sir Wm. E. Rouse 
Boughton, bart. M. P. a son and heir.—138. 
At Harewood, co. York, Mrs. Rob. Men- 
zies, a son—19. At Reding, near Settle, 
the wife of John Tennant, esq. a son and 
heir.—19. Mrs. Wm. Bannatyne, a son.— 
23. At Kensington, Mrs. R. Valpy, a son.— 
25. At Wincombe, Mrs. Thos, Grove, a 
dau.—26. At Ipsden House, the wife of 
Lieut. Allen F. Gardiner, R. N. a dau.—In 
Portland-place, Mrs. Wm. Curtis, a son. 
—At Oak Lodge, Mrs. Isaac Ecles, a 


dau.—28. At Bishop Auckland, Mrs. Wm: 
Hodgson, a dau.—29. The wife of J- 
B. Humfrey, esq. of Loddington Hall, éo. 
Leicester, a son—At Beach Cottage, Mrs. 
Sam. Greatheed, a son.—30. At Kensing- 
ton, Mrs. Thos. Robinson, a dau.—The wife 
of John Haggard, LL.D. Doctors’ Com- 
mons, a son.—31. At Dulwich, Mrs. Rob. 
araer, a son. } 
Feb. 1. At his Majesty's Victualling- 
ard, Deptford, James Marr Brydone, esq. a 
a The wife of John Hutchinson, esq. 
of the Custom-house, a dau.—At Brighton, 
the wife of J. Newton Wigney, esq. of Re- 
rency-square, a dau.—5. In Martin d cheek, 
May-fair, the Lady of Sir G. F. Hampson, 
bart. a dau—6. The wife of Rev. enry 
Kingsmill, a son.—In Chancery-lane, Mrs. 
H. A. Merewether, a son.—il. At East 
Looe, the wife of Capt. John Toup Nico- 
las, C. B. K. C. St. FE and M.a son.—At 
Milbrook, near Southampton, Mrs. Samuel 
Jellicoe, a son.—jfLady Caroline Morant, a 
son.— 13. In Harpur-street, Red Lion-sq, 
Mrs, Staples, a son.—18. At Leeds, Mrs, 
Alaric A. Watts, a son.—1i9. The aife of 
F. Coventry, esq. a daughter. 


Li pn 
MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 2, 1824. At Hydrabad, Lieut. John 
Dickinson, of the Madras Horse Artillery, 
to Miss Catherine Butler, niece of Col. 
Boles, commanding the Subsidiary forces at 
that station. 

Jan. 20, 1825._At Bedminster, John 
Roberts, esq. of Somerset Villa, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of late Rev. John Harries. 
24. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Phi- 
lip-Thomas Wykeham, esq. of Tythrop- 
house, Oxfordshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Fiennes- Wykeham Martin, esq. of Leeds 
Castle, Kent.——At Lewisham, Capt. J.C. 
Docwra, to Miss S. Finch, of Sydenham. 
~—At Wisborough-green, Sussex, Rev. 
John Broadwood, son of James-Shudi 
Broadwood, esq. of Lyne, to Charlotte, dau. 
of John King, esq. of Loxwood, Sussex. 

25. At Ellesmere, Rich. Golightly, 
esq. to Margaret, dau. of Josiah Boydell, 
esq. Kilhendue, Shropshire. At Bath- 
wick, William Speneer, esq. of Hockleton 
Hall, Essex, to -Miss Mary Williams, of 
Bath. 26. At Lichfield. Brueton Gib- 
bins, esq. of Birches Green, uear Birming- 
ham, to Eliza-Lucy, dau. of late Ch. Leo- 
nard, esq. of Hampstead, Staffordshire. 
27. At Fonthill Gifford, Samuel Taylor, 
esq. of Moston and Eccleston, Lancashire, 
to Mary-Antie, dau. of Rev. John Still, 
Rector of Fonthill, and Prebendary of Sa- 























rum. Rev. W. Hutton Wilkinson, of 
Nether Hall, Suffolk, to Eliza-Caroline, 
dau. of G. B. Tyndale, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields——-31. At St. Marylebone, Capt. 
Hon. Walter Forbes, Coldstream Guards, 
son of Lord Forbes, to Horatia, dau. of Sir 
J. Gregory Shaw, bart. 

Lately. At Marylebone, Walter-Parker, 
son of Wm. Mynn, esq. of Wonldham, 
Kent, to Susanna-Hannah, dau. of Wm. 
Howard, esq. of Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. 

ames Chervet, esq. of Croydon, to 
Priscilla, dau. of J. Pyne, esy. of Charlton 
House, Berks. Rev. C. F. Watkins, of 
Farley, Wilts, to Caroline, dau. of late J. 
Aldridge, esq. of Jamaica. Rev. C. 
Wansbrough Henning to Rachel-Lydia, dau. 
of Rev. TT. Biddulph, of Bristol. Rev. 
C. Craven, second Professor in Bishop's 
College, Calcutta, to Emily-Herbert, dau. of 
J. A. Lee, esq. of Liverpool. Rev. W. 
Bushe to Eliza, dau. of hote J. on, esq. 
of Strasburgh, co. Clare. The lady's fortune 
is considerably more than 100,000/. At 




















Madras, Rev. J. Hallewell, Chaplain of St. 
Thomas's Mount, to Mary, dau. of Dr. 


Thompson, of Wexford. 

Feb. 1. At Penryn,Capt. James Boucant, 
late of the East ia 7 "s service, 
to Mary-Thomas, dau. of J. Miler, > 
——At Bath, Rev. S. T. Gally,. son 


late 
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late Wm. Slade Gully, of Trevennen House, 
Cornwall, esq. to Anne, dau. of late Wm. 
Hunt Grubbe, of Eastwell, co. Wilts, ‘esq. 
——At Clifton, Daniel Stanton, esq. to 
Elizabeth, widow of late J. A. Simpson, éq. 
_ of Calcutta, dau. of late Colthurst Bateman, 
esq. of Bedford, co. Kerry. 3. At Elber- 
ton, Alfred Ward, esq. of New Leaze House, 
Olveston, Gloucestershire, to Martha, only 
dau. of Thos.Johnson, esq. of Elberton, 
At Bristol, James, sou of the late Geo. Ben- 
gough, esq. to Sarah, dau. of Wm. Taprell, 
esq. of Orchard-street. At Dawlish, Rev. 
Ch. Lethbridge, Rector of Stokclimsland, 
Cornwall, to widow of Sam. Hartop, esq. of 
South Sydenham, Devon. 8. Rev. Jos. 
Rigby, Vicar of Hutton Cranswick, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of John Harrison, esq. of Great 
Driffield. Hen. Ormond, esq. of Want- 
age, Berks, to Emma, dau. of Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, of West Lavington, and Vicar of 
Powerstock. 10. At Balgownie, Wm. 
Urquhart, esq. of Craigston, to Mary, 
oungest dau. of late Alex. Fraser, esq. of 
rfield. 12. At Stoke, Devon, Rev. 
John Mitchell, late Curate of Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, to Jane, young. dau. of Bennet 
Johns, esq. of Plymouth. By special li- 
cense, in St. James’s, Westminster, Mr. 
Chas. Lambert, to Janet, eldest dau. of Rob. 
Spears, esq. of Kinninmount, Fifeshire.— — 
At the Tower Chapel, T. E. Bryant, esq. of 
Kennington, surgeon, to Frances-Jemima, 
dau. of T. B. King, esq. of the Office of 
Ordnance. 14. At Mary-la-bonne, Hon. 
Edmond Sexten Pery, son of the Earl of Li- 
merick, to Elizabeth-Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Hon. W. Cockayne, of Rushton Hall, 
Northamptonshire. At Limerick, David 
Roche, esq. to Frances, youngest dau. of 
late Col. Vandeleur. 15. Rev. Frederick 
Hen. Rouch, to Martha, dau. of Rev. John 
Emra, Vicar of St. George’s, Gloucestersh. 
Rev. Charles Maberly, B. A. of Rop- 
ley, to Charlotte, dau. of Rob. M’Naghten, 
of Summer-hill, both co. Hants. At 
Battle, near Brecon, Christ. Arthur, eldest 
son of Isaac Dounithorne Harris, esq. to 
Louisa-Eleonora, third dau. of Rev. Thos. 
Watkins, of Pennoyre, Brecknockshire, and 
rand-dau. of late Rich. Vaughaa, esq. of 
Bolden Grove, Carmarthenshire. Geo, 
Rob. Morgan, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Mary-Anne-Seton, dau. of A. Seton Karr, 
esq. of Kipplelaw, co, Roxburgh.——16. 
Arthur Davies, esq. of the First Dragoon 
Guards, eldest son of late Col. D. of Forest 
Hall, Carmarthensh. to Catherine, dau. of 
Tho. Atkinson, esq. of Scarborough.—— 
17. T Raikes, esq. of Welton, Yorkshire, 
to Eliz. Francés, tau. of C. .Lutwidge, esq. 
of Hull. At Morningside, Dan. Mac 
Kay, esq. of Santa Cruz, to relict of John 
Muir, esq. of Demerara.——Thos. Martin, 
_0sq. we 17th Foot, to Caroline-Harriet, 
day. of H. Ellison, esq.of Beverley—_—Wm. 
Garbutt, esq. solicitor, to. Christiana, dax. 
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of T. Fawell, esq. of Yarm.——John Key- 
mer, esq. of Drayton, to Miss Pering, of 
Lambeth.—19. J. E. Todd, esq. of Bed- 
ford-place, to Jane, only dau. of A. Downes, 
esq. of Ashford, Midd.——W. Small, esq. 
of Wandsworth-road, to Miss King, of Ful- 
ham.——?22. James Boyle, esq. surgeon, of 
Cleveland-square, to Maty- Abeer ton. of 
late E. Quin, esq. of Fleet-street.——At 
Teddington, Middlesex, Randle Hen. Feil- 
den, esq. third son of late Hen. Feilden, 
esq. of Witton, Lancashire, to Phoeebe-Sarah, 
only dau. of Col. Sir Rob. Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
Coldstream Guards. At St. Marylebone 
Charch, Lieut.-col. Robbins, Jate of 7th 
Hussars, to Fanny-Sophia, dau. of late Adm. 
Sir Hyde Parker. 24. Rev. E. Bellamy, 
of the Priory, Downham, to Mary, dau. of 
G. Scholey, esq. of Claph 
Sam. Lepard, esq.. of ‘Dean-street, South- 
wark, to Betsey Gray, dau. of Francis Hurl- 
batt, esq. of pri as 23. Lord Hen. 
second son of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
to Marcia, dau. of Rt. Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 
Marchi. Rev. Hen. Freeland, of Cob- 
ham, Surrey, Rector of Hasketon, Suffolk, 
to So hia-Lydia, dau. of late T. Ruggles, 
esq. of Spaines Hall, Essex. At Bin 
burgh, Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. to Marga- 
ret, dau. of late Sir J. Hunter, Consul Ge- 
neral in Spain——3. T. Hennah, esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, to 





Jemima-Hayes, youngest dau. of late Thos. 


Eagle » esq. of x Wharf, Strand. 
D. he, 7. to Fanny, dau. of late Hon. 
Sir Edw. Crofton, bart. of Mote, ce. Ros- 
common, and sister of Lord Crofton, 
5. At St Michael's, Mr. John Letts, jun. 
of Cornhill, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Mr. 
John Wilson Davis, of Deptford.——Fre- 
derick A. Griffiths, esq. R. A. to. Miss Elea- 
nor Willan.—— 7. Rev. Moss King, second 
son of John King, esq. of Grosyenor- place, 
to Elizabeth-Margaret, dau. of Rev. Lathim 
Coddington, of Tiniolin Glebe, cn. Kildare. 
——8. Henry, only son of Sir Henry W. 
Martin, bart. to Catharine, dau. of Sir Byam 
Martin, K.C.B.——At Wakefield, G. Mog- 
ridge, esq. of Birmingham, to Mary, dau. of 
J. Ridsdale, esq. of Springfield. 9. At 
Lewisham, Mr. Pasqual Fenochio, of Gibral- 
tar, to Charlotte, dau. of A. Laurie, esq. 
of London.——At East Barnet, W. Elm- 
hirst, esq. to Anna-Frances, dau. of Wm. 
Walker, esq. of Everley Lodge, Herts.—— 
At Shrewsbury, Rev. Fred. Holmes, Profes- 
sor in the Bishop’s College at Calcutta, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Joseph Loxdale, 
esq. of Kingsland House.——At Bristol, 
W. Woodward Haynes, esq. of Neath, to 
Anne, dau. of late Riv. J. Collins, of Ox- 
wich, Glamorgan. 10. Capt. John Elliot 
Cairnes, 56th reg. to Susanna, den, of 
late T. Jackson, esq. of Stamford——ij6. 
Col. Hon. F. Ponsonby, to Lady Emily 
Bathurst, dau. of Earl Bathuyst. ... . 
. . OBITUARY: 
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Eant or THansr. 

Lately. At Paris, io his 56th year, the 
Right Hon. Sackville Tufton, Earl of Tha- 
net, Baron Tufton of Tufton, and a Bart. 
Hereditary High Sheriff of Westmoreland, 
and Lord of Skipton, in Craven. 

He was the eldest son of Sackville, 8th 
Earl of Thanet, by Mary, daughter of 
Lord John Sackville, 2d son of Lionel, 1st 
Dake of Dorset, and sister to the 2d Duke, 
who died in Sept. 1778 ; was born June 30, 
1769; and succeeded to the family ho- 
nours and estates on the death of his fa- 
thér, April 10, 1786. 

‘ During his minority, his uncle, the late 
Dake of Dorset, was his guardian, and 
afer a preliminary education at home, his 
lordship was sent abroad on his travels. 
He accordingly visited several parts of the 
continent, and stayed a considerable time 
at Vienna, where he became acquainted 
with a most elegant and accomplished lady, 
of bigh rank and quality, who accompa- 
nied his lordship to England. This lady, 
Anne Charlotte de Bojanovitz, descended 
from a noble family in Hungary, ‘he 
married Feb. 28, 1811. She died Feb. 15, 
1819, leaving no issue. 

The Earl much addicted himself to agri- 
ealtural pursuits, and became a great cat- 
tle farmer, purchasing, in 1806, at Mr. 
Coke’s annual festival, at Holkham, most 
of the Leicester theaves and ewes. The 
late Duke of Bedford was his particular 
friend, and in politics his Lordship thought 
and acted uniformly with Mr. Fox. 

He is succeeded by his next brother 
Charles, now 10th Earl of Thanet. 


Sm T. F. Heatucore, Barr. 
Feb. 22. At Hursley Lodge, Hampshire, 
45, Sir Thomas-Freeman Heathcote, 
bart. He had suffered under an internal 
complaint for some years, but his death 
was unexpected. 

He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Heathcote, bart. and M. P. for Hants, by 
Frances, dau. and coh. of John Thorpe, 
esq. of Embley, in that county. He was 
born Sept. 3, 1769; on the 27th of June, 
1799, he married Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Thomas Edwardes Freeman, esq. of 
Batsford, co. Gloucester, who died without 
issue March 16, 1808. On the death of 
his father, the third baronet, June 26, 
1819, he succeeded to the title. 

He sat in Parliament both for Bletch- 
ingly and Hampshire, but retired from re- 

ing the fatter at the last election. 


his brother, the Rev. S. Heatheote, and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Lovell, are sup- 
posed to be his executors. The entailed 
property devolves on William, the only 
child of the late Rev. William Heathcote, 
who married a daughter of the late Mr. 
Bigg Wither, of Marydown, near Basing- 
stoke, Hants; he is now, therefore, by the 
death of his uncle, Sir William Heathcote, 
of Hursley Park. Morden, or Murden, 
is the name of the manor; it was once 
the property of Richard Cromwell, the 
Protector, who obtained it by marriage. 


Sir. Witttam Honeyman, Bart, 

Lately. At Smyllam Park, Lanarkshire, 
Sir William Honeyman, bart. of Armadale, 
co. Orkney, who, as one of the Lords of 
the Court of Session in North Britain, as- 
sumed the title of Lord Armadale. 

He was the enly son of Patrick Honey- 
man, esq. of Gramsay, who died in 1797, 
by his first wife Margaret, daughter of 
John Mackay, esq. of Strathsay, who died 
in April 1763; and was born Dec, 6, 1'756, 
He married Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Robert M‘Queen, late Lord- 
Chief-Justice-Clerk, and had issue Péter, ° 
who succeeds him, and eight other children, 
four sons and four daughters. 

He resigned his office of Lord of the 
Session in 1813. 


Sr C. Purcer. 

The late Sir Christopher Puller was the 
son of C, Puller, esq. for many years an 
eminent merchant in Great Winchester- 
street, inthe city, but who has retired from 
business for some time, and is now living 
at Painswick in Gloucestershire. He was 
at an early age sent to Eton school, where 
he distinguished himself beyond his com- 
panions in classical attainments, and in 
the year 1790, he went off to Christchurch, 
Oxford, second only in celebrity to Mr. 
Canning. At that time this distinguished 
college was in the zenith of its reputation, 
under the government of Dr. Cyril Jackson, 
its great and memorable Dean. Mr. C. 
Paller had for his contemporaries at Christ- 
church, some of the most leading men of 
the present day in the various departments 
of Church and State ; the Earl of Liver- 
pool, Mr, Canding, Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
Lords Granville Levison, (now Viscount 
Granvillé), Holland, b, and Am- 
berst, thé late Sir John Newbolt, Lord John 
Beresford (now an Irish Archbishop), the 
B of Exeter, and many others who 
have i 
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and friendship, and he signalized himself 
beyond all of them, with few exceptions, 
in the College and University exercises. 
In the year 1793 he gained the Universit 
prize for undergraduates, by a copy o 
atin hexameters on the subject of Ludi 
nici. This composition was conceived 
in the true spirit of, Roman, poetry, and 
displayed an intimate acgvaijutance with 
the best models, united with the purest 
taste. The followiag lines, addressed to 
Athens, are a fair specimen : 
O magna Heroum nutrix,sanctissima sedes! 
Urbs armis opibusque poiens, latéyue sub- 
acto 


Nobilitate mari! ta sera in secula scense 

Andis prima parens | festis assueta tepo- 
rem . 

Ilecebris, aut ficto avidé indulgere dolori, 

Tuque Ilisse pater! celsas qui Palladis 
arces, 

Et divam delabra tuis surgentia ripis, 

Vidisti, musis longdm acceptissimus am- 
nis, 

Die age, sancte parens, dc. 


Then follows a most animated descrip- 
tion of the excellencies of Aschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, an apt account of 
Aristopbanes and Menander, a short 
meniion of the Latin comedy, and a most 
beautiful and characieristic eulogium upon 
our own divine bard Shakspeare, too 
Jong for insertion, but which may be 
safely recommended to the admirers of 
classical literature, as an admirable imi- 
tation of the peculiar merits of Latin verse, 
so delicate in expression and vigorous in 
meaning. Soon after this success in the 
Upiversity, Mr. C. Puller was elected to a 
fellowship of O,iel, and gave up bis resi- 
dence at Oxford for the more smoky at- 

osphere of Lincolu’s Inn. Resigning the 
charms of ancient lore, aad withstanding 
the fascinations of, tasteful reading, he 
gave himself up to the profession of the 
law with unremitied diligence and atten- 
tion. In 1796 he undertook, in conjunction 
with his friend Mr, Jobn Bernard (now 
Serjeant) Bosanquet, the reporting of the 
« Cases ed and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer 
Chamber.” The Reporters were assisted 
in ‘this task hy the countenance and pa- 
tronage of the successive Chief Justices 
Eyre, Eldon, Alvanley, and Mansfield; the 
former, Lord. Chief Justice Eyre, and, we 

lieve Lord Eldon also, having corrected 
all their judgments. These reports extend 
through three folio andtwo octavo volumes, 
aod are cited in the Courts of Law as un- 
doubted authorities of credit aud fidelity 
the former under the abbreviated title of 

» and Pull., latter under that of 
“« New Reports,” Me. C. Puller in, 1800 
to the bay, and joe very short. 
jnence and practice at the 
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Worcester and Stafford Quarter Sessions, 


and on the Oxford Circuit. His city con- 
nections also made him known at Guild- 
hall, and his talents and diligence were 
encouraged and rewarded by considerable 
business in the mercaatile causes tried at 
that place. He pursued his career, with- 
out the bar very successfully until theend 
of 1822, when he was promoted to the 
highest rank io the profession, indepen- 
deutly of judicial elevation, being made.a 
King’s Counsel at the same time with 
Messrs. Taunton, Shadwell, Adam, and 
Sugden. In the sommer of 1825, the 
Chief Justiceship of Bengal was offered to 
him in the most haadsome manner by Mr. 
Wynne, the President of the Board of Con- 
troul, which was too splendid an appoint- 
ment to be refused. He accepted it, trust- 
ing to a constitution naturally good, and 
to his long-established habits of tempe- 
rance, that be should, under the permis- 
sion of God, be able to resist the climate. 
But it was otherwise ordered by, the divine 
will, He sailed from England in November, 
debarked in April, and after a five weeks’ 
residence at Calcutta, fell a victim to fe- 
ver. Sir C. Paller was endowed with a 
sound understanding, a vigorous mind, and 
with powers of indefatigable application, 
As a scholar he had imbibed that chaste 
and severe taste which an education at a 
public school and an English University 
seldom fails te give. Asa lawyer he was 
distinguished by the strictest principles 
and the most honourable conduct, too 
proud to stoop to those meannesses which 
some gentlemen do not disdain to adopt 
to acquire business, aod never swerving, 
for any temporary purpose, from the right 
line of rectitude and probity which be had 
marked out to himself as the path to be 
pursued. He married Miss, Louisa King, 
the daughter of. King, esq. aod a 
niece of Daniel. Giles, esq. of Youngsbury, 
co. Herts, In his domestic relations he 
wag above all, praise, and no one cap do 
justice to him as.a son, a husband, and a 
father. Nor are these practical excellen- 
cies to be considered as_ singular, for 
through life his virtues were sustained, his 
actions directed, and bis hopes invigorated 
by the faith of a real Christian, 








G. Vansirrart. Ese, 

Jan. 21. At Bisham Abbey, inthe 82d 
year of bis, age, George Vansittari, esq. 
formerly M, P. for Berks in,s)x successive 
Parliaments, ; 

This. geatleman, was the head of. the 
younger branch of the Vansittart family, 
which is derived froma rich Dutch. mer- 
chant. He first sat in the Honse.of Com- 
mons in the new Parliament which.met 
May 18, 1784, and which was convoked in. 
consequence of, the appointment. of Mr. 
Pitt, and the fall of the Godisiqnmiaistey. 











1825.) 


- In 1797 he voted in favour of Mr. ‘Char. 
Grey’s motion fora parliamentary reform, 
and in 1798 with Mr. Pitt on the third 
reading of the assessed tax ey 1803 
he supported Mr. Addington ost the 
vote of censure moved for by Cotonel 
Patten; atid in 1804, when Mr. Fox brought 
forward bis mvtion on the “ national de- 
fence,” he deprecated that measure, and 
observed, “that if objections were made 
to the general condact of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, the regalar way would be to ad- 
dress the sovereign on their incompetence.” 

In. June 1804 he opposed Mr. Piti’s 
* additional force bill,” which was the 
first measure propounded by that gentle- 
man on his retura to power; and on the 
Sh of April 1805, he joined the majority 
im a vote of censure on the condact of 
Viscount Melville. 

Qa the 12h of June, when a proposition 
for an impeachment was made by Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. V. preferred the athend- 
ment for a criminal prosecution, * as he 
thought that the expense of the formér 
Would be énotimons.” 

Mr Vansittart possessed considerable 
property iv the courity of Berks, and his 
principal residence was at Bisitam Abbey, 
aspoi which recals the ideas of monastic 
grandeur, being sitdate on the banks of 
the Thames; ifi the veighbouthood of 
Marlow, and partly surrounded by a fine 
range of hills; cloathed with aa amphi- 
theatre of wood. This charming estate he 
purchased of the widow of Sir John Hoby 
Miil, bart. who died in 1780. 





Tut How. avo Rev, De. Twisteroy. 

Ang. 15, 1824. While on a clerical tour 
in the Istand of Ceylon, from a dysentery 
which terminated in fever, the Hon. and 
Rev. Thomas James Twisleton, D. D., 
Archdeacon of Colombo, and Sitting Ma- 
gistrate and Senior Colonial on that station, 
and Vicar of Blakesley, co. Northampton. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Thonras Baron Say and Sele, who, when 
Colowel Twisleton, in the year 1731, 
claimed this barony,and having established 
his right in a Committee of Privileges, was 
sum d to Parliament by writ ov June 
29, in that year. His Lordship married 
Dec. 12, 1767, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir Edward Turner, of Ambrosden, in 
Oxfordshire, bart. by Cassandra, daughter 
of William Leigh, esq. of Addleston, in 
Gloucestershire. Thomas James, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was born Sept, 28, 
1970, and received his education at West- 
minster school. He was elected a king’s 
scholar, on the foundation, ia the year 
1785, and excelled not only in classical 
attviuments,; but in all the manly sports 
to which the youths ia our public semiba- 
ries betake themselves, having no success- 
fal competitor iw the games of ericket, 





Osrrviny.—Ffon. and Rev. Dr. Tidisléton. 
Bves, and football. Hé gave indeed at this 





time every promise of future eminence in 
life. His natural talents were txcelfent, 
his application tteady, and his Sthdtarship 
had been tried and rewardéd by stantin 
out for College, and coming Tn head: bo 
of iis election. Mr, Twisléton whs, we 
believe, d contributor to a périddical pa- 
per called “The Triflér,” sét af at ht 
time at Westibinstér school, in imitatitit 
of “ The Microcosui,” which had a Fear 
or two before conferred such celebrity of 
Messrs. Canning, Robert Smith, avd Job 
Hookham Frere. fis princvipal edlaed 
were Mr. John Hensteigh Allen, the present 
Member for Pembroke, Mr. W. (oow 
Lird) Aston, and Mr. W. E. Taunton, now 
a King’s Counsel, then scholars on the 
foundation, It was decidedly inferior to its 
prototype, and excepting afew papers of a 
superior order, selected by bi. Drake in 
his Gleaner, has fallen into the gulph of 
oblivion, During its progress, Mr: James 
(now Archdeacon) Hook, then & boy at 
Wesiminster, who inherited fiom his mo- 
ther an aiimirable talent for drawing, as 
he did for muii¢ from his father; tie com- 
poser, madé a caticalute; fh which he 
representéd, more Homerico, the Riéniané 
and Westminster¢ in a pair of scales, with 
their respective compositions iu their hands, 
aod the latter oatweighing their competi- 
tots. To this thé Eton wits replied in the 
following jeu d'esprit : 
What mean ye by your print so rare, 
Ye wits, of Eton jealous, 
But that we soar aloft in air, 
While ye are heavy fellows. 


Soon after the TYifler had commenced, 
Mr. Twisleton unfortunately took a most 
imprudent step, which prevéehted the work 
from having the assistance of his talents, 
and blighted all his future prospects. 
Private Theatricals were then in vogue, 
and during the Whitsuntide holidays in 
1788, Mr. Twisteton had played in a fra- 
Kedy at one of these fashionable delasé- 
ments with a very beautiful young ~ f 
the name of Wattel, of very respecta 
connections, being nearly related té thé 
Stéfiehouse family, of Radley, in Bérk- 
shire. On this occasion the young people 
formed an attachment to édch other, and 
the réfult was that, in ber tee. month 
of September, they ran off, the gentleman 
from school and the lady from her mother’s 
house, to Scotland, when they weré mar- 
ried. Like most other eafly waidns this 
turned out to be an onfortunaté one. The 
lady was extravagant, and otherwise mis- 
conducted herself, and the tharriage, after 
the birth of a daughter and a son, was in 
consequence disévlved’by Act of Parlia- 
mnt.” But this rast and onfortanate step 
nét Grily inipeded Mr. Twisleton’s rise in 
life, by interfering with his education, and 

throwing 
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throwing acloud over the brightness of 
his manhood, but was the occasion of much 
pecuniary embarrassment ; brought on to 
a certain extent by bis own careless and 
liberal disposition, but more by the folly 
and prodigality of his wife. Having taken 
holy orders, Mr. Twisleton was in 1796, on 
the death of the incumbent, the Rev, 
Thomas Flesher, presented by Mrs. Su- 


sannah Wight of Blakesley Hall, to the. 


Vicarage of Blakesley, co. Northampton, 
which he retained to his death; and a few 
years after, by his cousin, the late Chandos 
Leigh Esq. of Addlestrop, to the Rectory 
of Broadwell cum Addlestrop. Mr. Twis- 
leton married, secondly, a daughter of 
Captain Ash, by whom he has left issue. 
About 1802, he received the appointment 
of Secretary and Chaplain to the Colonial 
Government of Ceylon, and in 1815, on the 
Establishment of Ecclesiastical Dignities, 
in the Indian Settlements, he was promot- 
ed to the Archdeaconry of Colombo; in 
which his income was £2000. a year. He 
was vigilant and active in discharging the 
duties of his station: a perfect gentleman 
by birth and education, his manners were 
conciliating and kind, and his death will 
be severely felt in Ceylon, as well from 
affection to his person, as from the loss of 
his public services, 

Though unavoidably situated at so 
remote a distance from his parish of 
Blakesley, his attachment to it may be 
proved by quoting his own words: ‘It gives 
me great satisfaction to learn that there is 
double duty at Blakesley, and that the 
parish are so unanimous.” 

His eldest son, a Fellow of New College, 
has recently succeeded to his living of 
Broadwell cum Addlestrop. One of his 
daughters is married toa son of the Rev. 
Thomas Gisborne, and settled in India. 





Avexanper Titrocu, LL.D. 


Jan. 26. Io Barnsbury-street, Isling- 
ton, Alexander Tilloch, LL.D., M.R.I.A., 
M.R.A.S., Munich, M.G.S., M.A.S., 
S.S.A., Edinburgh and Perth, M.S.E.LN., 
of France, &c. &c. 

The subject of this memoir, was a na- 
tive of Glasgow, where he was born 28 
Feb. 1759. His father, Mr. John Tilloch, 
filled the office of magistrate for many 
years. He also followed the trade of a tobac- 
cooist, and was highly respected by all ranks 
of people, both as a merchant, and in his 
official. capacity. Alexander, being de- 
signed for business, received in the place 
of his nativity, an education which in 
Scotland is so much more accessible than 
in Eogland. His habits were sedate and 
thoughtful, apparently arising from a 


comwiction that he knew but little, andhad . 


much ta learn. On leaving school he was 
taken to his intended occupation ; but as 
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his intellectual powers began to expand 
themselves, his views became more elevat- 
ed than any thing which.a tobacco-ware- 
house could supply, and his, mental 
energies soon arose above the mere manu- 
facturing of an Indian weed, 

Ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
sanguine in his expectations, the occult 
sciences, iv early life, at one time atiract- 
ed much of his attention; and when ani- 
mal magnetism was introduced into this 
country, its novelty and charms were not 
without their influence on bis youthful 
mind. _The magic, however, of this delu- 
sive science- soon ceased to operate; yet 
judicial astrology he was never disposed to 
treat with sovereign contempt. But it 
was not long that he wandered in these 
visionary regions ; he soon saw the folly 
of pursuing phantoms, and, without loss 
of time, applied his talents to the cultiva- 
tion of that which promised to be useful to 
mankind. 

Among the various branches of science 
and the mechanic arts, literature was that 
which chiefly struck his attention; and 
though totally uninstructed, he soou con- 
ceived that the mode of printing, then in 
constant practice, was susceptible of con- 
siderable improvement, He accordingly 
hit upon the expedieot, when the page was 
set up in type, of taking off an impression 
in some soft substance, in its comparatively 
fluid state, that would harden when expo- 
sed to the action of fire, and thus become 
a mould to receive the metal when ina 
state of fusion, and form a plate every way 
correspondent to the page whence the first 
impression was received. Thus with bim 
laid’ the foundation of the stereotype 
printing. He began bis experiments in 
1781, and in 1782 having brought his 
plates to a state of comparative perfection, 
flattered himself with mavy advantages 
which would result from his successful 
efforts. 

As he was not bred a printer himself; 
he had recourse to Mr. Foulis, priater of 
the University of Glasgow, to whom he 
applied for types to make an experiment 
in the new process: the experiment suc- 
ceeded, and Mr. Foulis, who was a very 
ingevious man, became so convinced of its 
practicability and excellence, that he en- 
tered into partnership with him in order 
to carry it on. They took out patents 
in both England and Scotland, and printed 
several small volumes from stereotype 
plates, the impressions of which were sold 
to the booksellers without any intimation 
of their being printed out of the common 
way. A few years afterwards Dr. Tilloch 
discovered that although he had invented 
stereotype printing, yet he was but a se- 
cond inventor, and that the art bad been 
exercised by a Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, 

jeweller, nearly fifty years befure. 
Circumstances 
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Circumstances of a private nature in= 
ced them:to lay aside the business for a 
time, and others supervened to prévent 
them-éver ‘resuming it. ‘At the time of 
the discovery,’ says Mr. Tilloch, with a 
great deal of philosophic candour, * I flat- 
tered myself that we were original ; and 
with these sanguine ideas, which are nate- 
ral to. a young man, indulged the hopes of 
reaping some fame at least from the dis- 
covery; nay, | waseven weak enough to 
feel vexed when I afterwards found that f 
had been anticipated by a Mr. Ged of 
Edinburgh,* who had printed books from 
letter-press plates about fifty years before. 
The knowledge of this fact lessened the 
value of the discovery so much in my 
estimation, that I felt but little anxiety to 
be known as a second inventor; and, but 
for the persevering attempts of others to 
deprive Ged of the fame his memory so 
justly merits, and which he dearly earned, 
I might still have remained sileot.’ 

The attempts here alluded to were made 
by the French, who are never behind-hand 
in claiming the merit of a new discovery. 
The art, however, being io its infancy, 
underwent rapid improvements; so that 
although bis patent remained unim- 
peached, it never seems to have been to 
him of any pecuniary benefit. It appears, 
nevertheless, from some circumstances 
which transpired at the Society of Arts at 
the Adelphi, some years afterwards, that 
Earl Stanhope was indebted to Dr. Tilloch 
for much of his knowledge in the process 
of making stereotype plates. 

On returping toGlasgow, he entered into 
the tobacco business, ia conjunction with 
his brother and brother-in-law; but not 
finding it answer their expectation, it was 
finally abandoned. From this he turned 
his atteation to printing, and, either singly 
or in partnership, carried on this trade for 
some time in his native city. 


Somewhat prior to this period of his- 


life, he married; but the joys of connu- 
bial felicity were not long his portion. Ia 
the year 1783 his amiable partner was 
taken from him by death, from which time 
his days were spent in widowhood. The 
fruit of this union was one daughter, who 
still survives, and is the wife of Mr. Galt, 
a gentleman who has attained distinction 
among the writers of the day, as the au- 
thor of several acknowledged works, and 
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from whose pen have eminated some Scot- 
tish novels, “* The Spae Wife,” “‘ Ringan 
Gilhaise,” and other ingenious composi- 
tions of the saine class, 

In the year 1787 Dr.T. came to the Bri- 
tish metropolis, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. In 1789, in con- 
nection with others, he purchased the 
“*Star,”’ a daily evening paper, of which 
he immediately became the editor, and 
continued so until within four years of his 
death, when bodily infirmities, and various 
engagements, compelled him to relinquish 
its management altogether. In this re- 
spectable paper his political opinions 
were mild and temperate, equally remote 
from the virulence of party, the clamours 
of faction, and the unmanly servility of 
temporizing baseness. 

Being forcibly struck, soon after his 
arrival io London, with the vast number 
of executions that took place for forgery, 
Dr. Tilloch, after some time, began to de- 
vise means for the prevention of the crime ; 
and in 1790 he made a proposal to the 
British ministry to that effect. His scheme,’ 
however, meeting with an unfavorable 
reception at home, he offered his inven- 
tion to the Commission d’Assignats at 
Paris, where its merits were very differ-' 
ently appreciated ; but the political con- 
tentions of the time caused considerable’ 
delay in the negociation. However, in 
1792, L’ Amour, from the French authori- 
ties, waited on him, and they consulted 
together on the subject. On his return to 
Paris, some French artists were employed 
to make copies of Dr. Tilloch’s plan; but 
in this they were finally unsuccessful, 
though their endeavours caused an addi- 
tional delay. The commencement of the 
war in the beginning of 1793 caused a still 
greater interruption ; butso avxious were 
the French Commissioners d’Assignats to 
avail themselves of Dr. Tilloch’s invention, 
that L’Amour was directed to release some 
English smugglers, and to give them their 
vessel, on condition that, on returning to 
England, they would communicate to 
Dr. Tilloch a proposal for him to come to 
the continent, and impart his secret, offer- 
ing him a bandsome remuneration. By 
this time, however, the treasonable corres- 
pondence bill having passed into a law, he 
prudently declined all farther intercourse 
with the French authorities on the subject. 





* About the year 1725, Mr. Ged, though unacquainted with what Vander Mey bad 
done, devised the plan of printing from plates, and, in 1736, with the aid of a son whom 
he had apprenticed to a printer, published an edition of Sallust, which was printed from 
metallic plates. Another work, ‘ The Life of God in the Soul of Man,’ was also printed 
by the Geds in 1742 ; butso much was this art undervalued, that these works were the 
only evidences of the art Ged has left; and when in-1751 his son attempted te 


prosecute it, he met with so little 
and wentto Jamaica, where he died. 
utter oblivion. 





t that he abandoned his desiga, 


With him the art sunk a second time into 


It 
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It was afterwards kaown that some of 
those who had been active in releasing the 
smugglers and giving them their boat, 
very narrowly escaped the guillotine ; the 
fall of Robespierre atone saving their 
lives, 

The practice of forgery still continuing 
with unabating atrocity, in the year 1797 
Dr. Tilloch presented to the Bank of 
England, a specimen of a note, which, if 
adopted, he conceived would place the im- 
pressions on bank paper beyoud the reach 
of imitation. Of this plan, and the fate 
which awaited it, we may gather some in- 
formation from a petition, presented to the 
House of Commons on the occasion, in 
the year 1820; which stated, “That in 
the year 1797 your Petitioner presented to 
the Bank of England a Specimen of a 
Plan of Engraving, calculated to prevent 
the Forgery of Bauk Notes, accompanied 
with a Certificate signed by Messrs. Francis 
Bartolozzi, Wilson Lowry, Thomas Hol- 
loway, James Heath, William Sharp, 
James Fitter, Willian Byrne, J. Landseer, 
James Basire, and other eminent Engra- 
Vers, stating, each for himself, that ‘ they 
could not make a copy of it, and that 
‘they did not believe that it could be 
copied by any of the known arts of engra- 
ving ;’. and recommending it to the notice 
of the Bank of England, as an art of great 
merit and ingenuity, calculated not merely 
to detect, but to prevent the Forgery of 
Bank Notes. 

“That the said Specimen was executed 
im consequence of a written permission 
from Mr. Giles, then Governor of the Bank, 
and on a verbal promise from him, that 
your Petitioner should be well remunera- 
ted by the Bank if his Specimen could not 
be copied, and at all events be paid for 
his trouble aad expenses. 

“That the Bank Engraver (then a Mr. 
Terry) said he could copy it, and in about 
three months thereafier did produce what 
he called a copy, but which was, in fact, 
very unlike the original. 

** That on the 4th of July, 1797, the said 
pretended copy was examined before a 
Committee of the Bank Directors, by 
Messrs, Heath, Byrne, Sharp, Fittler, 
Landseer, and Lowry, all Engravers of the 
first eminence, who all declared that the 
pretended copy wag not any thing like a 
correct resemblance of the original, nor 
even executed in the same maouer, your 
Petitioner’s Specimen being executed on, 
and printed from, a biock in the manner 
of letver-press, bat the copy executed on, 
and printed from, a eopper-plate in the 
common rolling prevs ; and the said Ea- 
gravers signed certificates to that effect, 
and gave the same to ‘your Petitioner ; 
and the other Engravers, who were not at 
the Bank when the examination was made, 
afterwards compared the pretended copy, 
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and gave your Petitioner a certifichte 
similar tothe last-mentioned—all agree. 
ing that the copy was no more tike the 
original, than a brass counter is like a 


guinea. 

“That, notwithstanding these certifi: 
cates, the Bank rejected the ptan offered 
by your Petitioner, followed their old 
plan for upwards of twemy years fonger, 
trusting to the infliction of punishments 
for their protection and that of the Pubtic, 
of the effects of which your Petitioner till 
say nothing—and never paid your Péti- 
tioner any remuneration for his expenses 
and trouble, both of which had beén 
considerable. 

* That oa the appointment of ‘# Royat 
Commission in the year 1818, to examine 
and report on the best means for the pre- 
vention of forgery, your Petitioner laid 
before the said Commissioners the fore- 
mentioned Sp m, accompanied with 
snother executed for the purpose, dud 
exhibiiing some improvement; and stated 
to them, that, nut being a proféssionsl 
Artist, these Specimens (notwithstanding 
their certified merit) could gite buat: au 
imperfect idea of the perfection of which 
your Petitioner’s art was susceptible. : 

‘“*That the said Commissioners, from 
many Specimens offered by different indi- 
viduals, recommended the adoption of one 
offered by a Mr. Applegath. 

“That the said plan of the said Mr. 
Appiegath is, as your Petitiower has beet 
informed, and believes, im fatt, the same 
with and differs not in the principle of 
execution fiom the plan offered by your 
Petitioner twenty-three years ayo; ant 
therefore the preference ‘thereto giver 
appears to your Petitioner to be an act of 
great mjustice towards him, the eriginal 
inventor. 

“That your Petitioner has seen a Bill 
now before your honorable House, enti- 
tled ‘A Bill for the farther Prevention’ of 
Forging and Counterfeiting of Bank 
Notes,’ in whieh there are various clauses 
calculated, and, as your Petitioner hum- 
bly submits, mended to prevent him 
from exercising in any way thet art of 
whieh be was the original inventor; and 
which, he hambly sabmits, is aw act of 
great injustice. 

** That to prohibit the exercise ‘of any 
thodes of Engraving, on the pretext of pre- 
venting forgery, stands as much opposed 
tothe progress and improvement of the 
Arts, and is consequently as’ im/potitic as 
it would be to prohibit die-sinkinig for 
medals, buttons, and many branctes of 
Metallic or-ament, on pretext of binder- 
ing the current ccin’ from being imitated 
and counterfeited. 

“Your Petitioner therefore homibly 
subniits, that the said Bill, cotitafning 
such clauses, should not be passed info a’ 
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law, or, if deemed indispensable on 
ee which he may not be 
qualified to judge, that your. Petitioner 
ought previously to receive such a remu- 
neration asto the wisdom of the House 
may appear reasonable ; vot only for the 
great trouble and expense he has already: 
incurred, but for the damage aud lose 
which your Petitioner must incur if pre- 
vented from exercising that very art of 
which he was the original inventor, and’ 
from the exercise of which be desisted all 
these years, only in the bope that the, 
Bank of England would, sooner or later, 
adopt it; and which they have-done, but 
given the credit of it to another person, 
and. consequently the retwnuveration and 
advantage arising from its adoption, 

“Your Peiioner therefore humbly 
prays.that his case may be taken into con- 
sideration, and that he may be granted 
such relief in the premises as the House in 
its wisdom may deem meet. (Signed) 

“« ALEXANDER TILLOCH.” 

On the merits or defects which the spe- 
cimen of his inventive powers contained, to 
which the preceding petition alludes, we 
are incompetent to decide ; but the attes- 
tations. of those eminent artists whose 
names are inserted in the petition, cannet 
fail to confer on it a character of high- 
respectability, although it was not crowned 
with ultimate success, 

Seeing, with regret, that there was but 
one Periodical in London*. in which the 
man of Science could embody his own 
discoveries, or become acquainted with 
those of others; he established the Pbi- 
losophical Magazine. The first number 
appeared in June, 1797, from which time 
tothe present it-has continued without 
igterruption, and with a degree of respec- 
tability highly creditable to the heads and 
hands that have conducted it. During the 
early.periods of its existence, we appre- 
hend that Dr. Tilloch was the sole pro- 
prietor, and such. he continued until about 
four years since, when the name of Richard 
Taylor, F.L.S. was added to his own as 
joint. proprietor. During the whole of 
this long: period, this work was almost 
exclusively under Dr. Tilloch’s manage- 


ment, nor. did-be, wholly relinquish its, 
superintendence, until he was compelled: 


bp those debilities of nature which ter- 
Mipated in his death, 

But amidst these various avoeations and 
daties, Dr.-Tilloch found time to turn bis 
attention to subjects of Theology. In the 
Star, during the eagly years thet it was 
under-his mapagement, he published: nu- 
merous essays and dissertations on the 





# Nicholson's Philosophica! Jourual, 
which subsequently —— inte Dr. Tile 
loch’s Magazine. 
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Prophecies, some of which were on de- 
tached points, and others in continuation 
of the same train of thought and argumen- 
tation, These compositions were after- 
wards collected together by a gentleman 
iv the North, and published in a rolume, 
under the name of“ Biblicus.” Of these 
dissertations the author never lost sight ; 
and it is highly probable, if his life had 
been prolonged, that the public would 
have seen the work, now sustaining the 
name of Biblicus, in a more enlarged and 
commanding form. At present the volume 
containing the above collections is exceed- 
ing scarce, 

fu the year 1823, Dr. Tilloch published 
in one volume, octavo, “ Dissertations 
introductory to the Study and Right Un- 
derstanding of the Language, Structure, 
and Contents of the Apocalypse.” The great 
design of the author appears to be, to 
prove that the Apocalypse was written at 
a much earlier period than our more dis- 
tinguished commentators suppose, and 
prior to most of the Epistles contained in 
the New Testament. In an advertisement 
prefixed to this work, the author informs. 
his readers, that “ about forty years have 
elapsed since his attention was first turned 
to the Revelation; and the contents of 
that wonderful book have, ever since, 
mach occupied his thoughts.” Ina sub- 
sequent paragraph of the same advertise- 
ment, he thus alludes to another work on 
the Apocalypse at large, which he then 
had in hand, and which inoluded the dis. 
sertations that first appeared in the 
columns of the Star :— 

** Persuaded that he has discovered the 
nature of those peculiarities in the com- 
position of the Apocalypse, which have 
perplexed men of incomparably higher 
attainments, and have led to the errone- 
ous opinion so generally entertained, 
respecting its style, he thinks, that he but 
performs a duty to his fellow Christians, 
in giving publicity to that discovery ; and 
the more so, as, from the precarious state 
of his health, it is very probable that he 
may not live to finish a larger work, de- 
voted to. the elucidation of the Apoca- 
lypse—with which he has been many 
years occupied: but whether that work 
shall ever see the light or not, it is hoped 
that the other topics connected with the 
subject introduced into this volume, may 
also prove serviceable to persons engaged 
in the same pursuit.” The /arger work, 
to which the author alludes in the above 
quotation, we have learnt, from unques- 
tiomable authority, is either finished, or in 
such a state of forwardness as approxi- 
mates to completion, bat whether it will 
ever be laid before the public, time only 
can determine. The last work we appre- 
hend, which be ever engaged to superin- 
tend}. ‘was ** The Mechanic’s Ofacie,” now 

publishing 
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ess. 

In his religious , views Dr, Tilloch was 
what in general estimation would be deem- 
ed somewhat sivgular, but his opinions. 
were generally understood to be of the 

manian. kind. The few with whom 

he associated assume no other name than 
that of Christian Dissenters. They are 
* slaves to no sect,” and can scarcely be 
said to make an avowal of any theological 
creed. They profess to conduct them- 
selves according to the directions of scrip- 
ture; and for the government of their 
little body appoint two elders, who are 
elected to their office, but who have no 
other remuneration than the affection and 
respect of a grateful people. The quali- 
fications for the duties of this station, 
which Dr. Tilloch was called to fill, he 
possessed in an eminent degree; nor was 
he more liberal in disp g the riches of 
his cultivated mind, and in expatiating on 
the love of the Redeemer, than in’ impart- 
ing to the needy the contents of his purse. 
As a teacher he was clear and perspicuous, 
; mapped that charity which suffereth 





.and is kind, which vaunteth not it- 
self, is not puffed up; and for these excel- 
lencies, as well as for his readiness to 
relieve the distressed, his name will be 
long remembered with grateful recollec- 
tion. Their place of worship is a room 
in a house in Goswell-street-road, where 
they mect every Lord’s day, sing, pray, 
read the scriptures, and offer praise to 
God, when one of the elders, or some other 
brother under his-direction, gives an ex- 
hortation, generally from some passage of 
scripture that has been read. The Sacra- 
ment is also regularly administered every 
week. Retired thus from scenes that might 
expose them to the charge of seeking po- 
pularity, they cultivate the practical part 
of Christianity without any parade or os- 
tentation, and from the assistance which 
they render to their poor, they give the 
most convincing proof that they believe 
** faith without works is dead.” 

Of Dr. Tilloch’s uniformly virtuous and 

amiable character it is scarcely possible 
to speak too highly. From the year 1789 
his name has constantly been before the 
public; but we are not aware that through 
this long march of thirty-six years, it has 
ever contracted a single stain, and it is now 
too late fur malice and calumny to pre- 
vent it from descending unsullied to pos- 
terity. From the pen of a gentleman who 
had been personally acquainted with Dr. 
Tilloch upwards of thirty years, it is with 
pleasure that we take the following deli- 
neations of his character :— 

“ He was a man of powerful and culti- 
vated intellect ; of indefatigable research 
and deep reflection ; 3 his mind was Jobn- 
sonian in its strength, but not arbitrary 
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and imperative in its. expression. Mild 
aud urbane in his: manner, the pigmies of 
literature. might have played. with him, 
and fancied themselves ascendant, -until 
warmed to his subject, the involantary ac- 
tion of his superior powers swept his op- 
ponents from the field-of argument. ‘Stu- 
dious aod domestic, his life was devoted 
to literature and his family ; aod without 
mixing much in the world; his mind was 
intensely devoted to its happiness and im- 
provement, in the developementof pliiloso- 
phical principles ‘and their results. He 
was a member of several useful literary 
bodies, and in the Society of Arts he took 
a distinguished lead ; its records witness- 
ing so many valuable propositions’ and 
plans, determining in practical benefit, 
which proceeded from him. As an Anti- 
quary and Virtuoso, he possessed taste, 
judgment, and industry, and has. left 
behind him a valuable collection of 
coins, medals, manuscripts, obsolete and 
unique publications, &c.- We have seen 
among his medals one, considered to have 
been contemporary with Alexander the 
Great, struck upon occasion of a sacrifice 
to Neptune; such was the opinion of the 
late Vice-provost of Trinity CoWege, the 
Rev. Dr. Barrett, to whose inspéction ‘the 
medal was submitted. Though the greater 
part of his time.was passed in the British 
metropolis, his accent was broadly nation- 
al; but within bim he had what ** passeth 
shew.”” Affectionate and conscientiods in 
his domestic relations, .warm, generous, 
and steady in his friendships, a worthier or 
purer heart never inhabited a human 
breast.” 

From another gentleman, who, in for- 
mer years, was intimate with Dr. Tilloch, 
we have been favoured with the following 
observations. 

“1 know him to have been a very plea- 
sant and agreeable companion, with a 
mind evlarged by a variety of knowledge, 
especially on subjects of modern science, 
of chemistry, and natural philosophy. 
Upon these he often dwelt. with peculiar 
ardour, and with a freshness of mind which 
disclosed the interest he felt in themes of 
that kind. . His public labours however, 
particalarly the Philosophical: Magazine, 
afford sufficient evidence in proof of the 
taste which had. been excited in his mind, 
aud the zeal and diligence which he evinc- 
ed in collecting every new fact that could 
engage the. public attention. He was a 
man of more than ordinary reading and 
knowledge. Every thing that was singular 
or curious came within the grasp of, his 
mind. He examined subjects which many 
would neglect, or altogether despise. 

“ About twenty years since, he was pro- 
posed by the tate Dr. Garthshore, at whose 
conversationes | bave met him, as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, but —_S 
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mated from some quarter that he would be 

should he persist in the ballot. 
The.reason assigned was, nut hiv want of 
talent, geuius, science, or moral excellen- 
cies, but his being a proprietor of a news- 
paper, and the editor of a periodical pub- 
lication. He therefore withdrew his name; 
for in. that society, if once rejected, there 
can be no avmission afierwaids, though, 
if withdrawn after proposal, this would not 
militate against his future election. The 
varrowness of this policy must be obvious 
to every impartial miod. Had he been 
admitted a member of that society, be 
would have been a very useful and efficient 
associate, and indeed an honour to that 
learaed body. 

“ He calied on me about two months 
previous to bis death, aud not having seen 
him for some years, | could scaicely re- 
cognize him from the alteration in his 
countenance. When he took his farewell 
I wished him better; but he shook his head 
very significantly, intimating that this was 
not to be expected,” 

steam-engine was another subject 
to which Dr. Tilloch devoted his compre- 
hensive mind, and we have the best rea- 
sons for stating that the improvements made 
on this usefal and mighty machine, which 
goes under the name of Woolf's engine, 
were suggested and matured principally 
by Dr. Tilloch ; nor did even age or sick- 
prevent his labours in order to render 
steam-engiuve stil! more complete ; for, 
among the list of new patents, we find ove 
dated the 11th of January last, only fif- 
teen days before his death, “ To Alexander 
Tilloch, of Islington, Doctor of Laws, for 
his invention or discovery of an improve- 
ment in the steam-engine, or in the appa- 
ratus connected therewith, and also appli- 
cable to other useful purposes.” We trust 
that this discovery wil! not be lost to the 
world, and we intreat his executors to 
examine with great care the papers Dr. 
Tilloch has left, not doubting but that 
some of his valuable observations and 
inventions may be recorded and rendered 
available. 

For some years prior to his death, Dr. 
Tilloch had been in a declining state of 
health; bat the intervals which his com- 
plaints afforded, induced his friends to flat- 
ter themselves with a much longer contiou- 
ance of his life than events have sanc- 
tioned. The place of his avode was with 
his sister in Barnsbury-street, Islington, 
Where, during several months, he was al- 
most exclusively confined to his house. 
The approaches of death, however, were 
not alarmingly observable, until within @ 
few weeks preceding his death. It was 
then evident that his useful life was draw- 
we to aclose. In this state he lingered 





til about three-quarters before one, on 
‘of Wednesday, January 26, 
Sart. Mac. March, 1825. 
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when the weary wheels of life .atoo” 
still, 

From the exalted station which Dr, Til- 
loch sustained in the ranks of literature, 
few indivicuals were better known through- 
out Europe than himself; and as his life 
had been conspicuous, so his death ea- 
cued geperal sympathy, 

Dr, Tilloch was somewhat of a connois- 
seur; he has left a few gond pictures, a 
valuable, though not large collection of 
medals, an excellent library, and several 
articles. which eape y fine taste ; the li- 
brary and medals will, we believe, be sold 
in the course of the spring, aod are well 
worthy the attention of the pablic. 

In the scientific world his name will be 
long remembered, and his writings will 
erect to his memory an imperishable mo- 
pumeat. In private life be was agiigble ; 
in conversation acute, intelligeut, and 
communicative ; few persons possessed a 
clearer understanding, or a warmer heart. 
His style of writing was rather strong than 
elegant, but generally ite to the 
sabject in hand, and he was never verboge. 

as we oat ir Pr are indebted to 
C mperi . Literary and 
Philos Mog. Se. : 


; Mrs, Barsaurp. 

March 9. At Stoke Newington, in the 
82od year of her age, Mrs. Anna Letitia 
Barbau'd, daughter of the late Rev. 
Joha Aikin, D.D., and widow of the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, 

This distinguished lady, whose fame 
was second to none g the femal 
writers of her country, was born at Kib- 
worth, in the co. of Leicester, on June 
20th, 1743. She was indebted to her 
learned aod exemplary father for the solid 
foundation of a literary and classical edu- 
cation; a boon at that period, rarely be- 
stowed upon sdaughter, In the year 1756, 
she accompanied her family to Warring- 
ton, in Lancashite, where her father was 
appointed one of the Tutors of a Dissent- 
ing Academy. She published, io 1 a 
volume of poems, which immediately 
gave her a place in the first rank of living 
poets. The next year, in conjunction 
with her brother the late John, Aikia, 
M.D, she gave to the world a small but 
choice cullection of Miscellaneous Pieces 
in Prose. 

On ber marriage, in 1774, she went to 
reside at Palgrave in Suffolk, where her 
“ Early Lessons and Hymas in Prose for 
children,” were composed—master pieces 
ip the art of early instruction—monu- 
ments atonce of her genius, and of the 
condescending benevolence which pre- 
sided over its exercise. Ip 785, .Mr. 
and Mrs. Barbauld quitted. Pelgrave, end 
after a Tour on the Continent, jprd apape 














months passed in London, they settled at 
Hampstead. 

Some pamphlets on public topics, print- 
ed anonimously, but marked for hers, 
by a style of almost unrivalled brilliancy 
aud animation, and a Poetic Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce on bis exertions for the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, were the princi- 
pal efforts of ier pen during many suc- 
ceeding years. In 1802, she and Mr. 
Barbauld fixed their abode at Stoke New- 
ington, whither they were aitracted by 
her affection for her brother, and desire of 
enjoying his daily society. 

A‘selection from the Guardian, Specta- 
tor, and Tatler, introduced by an elegant 
Essay; another from the Manuscript 
Correspondence of Richardson, with a 
Life of the Author and a View of his Wri- 
tings prefixed; and a Collection of the best 
English Novels, with biographical and 
critical prefaces, served in succession to 
amuse ber leisure ; a higher effort of her 
powers was, the splendid poem entitled 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, which ap- 
pearedearly in the ensuing year. This 
was the last of her separate publications, 
but she continued occasionally to exercise 
her poetical powers, which she retained in 
undiminished vigour, nearly to the latest 
period of her life, 

She sunk by a gradual decay, without 
any severe bodily suffering; and with per- 
fect resignation and composure of mind. 

The moral qualities of this admirable 
woman reflected back a double Justre on 
her intellectual endowments. Her priuci- 
ples were pure and exalted, her sentiments 
on all occasions mild, candid, and gene- 
rous. No one could bear her facu'ties more 
meekly: neither pride nor envy bad the 
smallest share in her composition: ber 
benevolence was proved by many acts of 
bounty, and her courtesy, kindoess, and 
indulgence to others, were unbounded. 
Her society was equally a benefit and a 
delight to all within her sphere. She 
possessed many, and warm friends, and 
passed through « jong life without an 
enemy. ; 

Mre. Barbauld has left behind her many 
wopublished pieces, both in verse and 
prose, end a complete edition of her 
works, with a selection from her corres- 

» May be expected to appear 
under the superintendence of her family. 





Lisut. Cor. Sreicu. 

Feb. 13, 1825. Died at Stockton upon 
Tees, William Sleigh, Esq. aged 66, a 
Lieut. Col, in the army, and one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the co. 
of Darham, and: for the North-riding of 
the co. of York. Col. Sicigh was_mater- 
wally -descended from the family of 
Bathurst; froma branch of which family, 


. Osrrvary.— Mrs, Barbauld.—Lieut.-Col. Sleigh. 
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he inherited one third- part of the Lead- 
mines in Archindale—the late Sir Charles 
Turner of Kirkleatham, aud Charles 
Forster, Esq. of Northumberland, inherit- 
ing the other two-third parts. In ve 
early life Col. Sleigh entered the pow | 
He went into the 19th Kegiment of Foot in 
Avgnost, 1775; was made Lieut. 1778, 
and Captain in 1780. His Regiment was 
ordered to North America during the war 
with the Colonies, which be accompanied ; 
and soon after he was engaged in two ac- 
tions with the enemy, one of which was at 
Eutaws, in North Carolina, in 1781. After 
his return to England in 1785, he married 
Ann, the only child and heiress of John 
Ward, Esq. of Billingham, who survives 
him, without issue. 

In 1790, he became Captain of the 23d 
Regiment, and in 1794, Lieut. Col. of the 
83d. He afterwards (baving retired from 
the army), accepted the commission of 
Major in the Durham Regiment of Mili- 
tia: and, subsequently, was appointed 
lospecting Col. of Volunteers, in the seve- 
ral districts of the West-riding of Yorkshire, 
at Manchester, and in Wales. His last 
service was Commander of Volunteer 
Cavalry in his own district: and in all 
these services he acquitted himself as ap 
experienced and judicious Officer. 

In his youth Colonel Sleigh, after being 
removed from a private school, finished his 
education under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Hugh Moises, the distinguished 
master of the grammar-school at Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne; under whom, (though ata 
later period), the present Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and his learned brother Lord 
Stowell, were educated. Here Col. Sleigh 
imbibed a taste for classical learning, 
which he cultivated ‘to the end of his life. 
His health had rather given way a little 
previous to his last attack of paralysis, 
which brought on a gradaa! decline, and 
terminated in his death. Colonel Sleigh 
was distinguished both in public and in 
private life, by the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and disinterested feelings. He was 
sound in his moral and political principlee, 
and attached to the Established church, of 
which he was a respected member, and 
always ready to adopt such a line of con- 
duct as might be generally beneficial in 
all these respects. In particular he was 
an useful and upright magistrate in his 
vative town, the interest and prosperity of 
which he was always desirous to promote, 
and io which he was held in deserved esti- 
mation. He was an amiable friend, a 
polite scholar, and an accomplished gen- 
tleman. 

*," Memoirs of the Rev. and very 
learned Dr. Parr, and many other eminent 
individuals, are unavoidably postponed to 
our next. 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 
. Dee, 19. At his Seat Yeo Vale, Devon- 
shire, the Rev. Thomas Hooper Morrison, 
M.A. Vicar si Launcells, a ote 
Magistrate Devonshire. e was 
New » Oxford, M.A. June 26, 
1794; and in 1799, he was presented to 
Launcells by Paul Orchard, esq. 

Dec. 20. At his Residence, in St. 
Giles’, Norwich, in his 66th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Deeker. He received his Academi- 
eal education at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he B. A. in 1786; and 
M. A. in 1789. In 1791, he was ted 
to the Rectory of St. Simon and St. Jude ; 
in 1796, to that of St. Swithen; in the 
following year, to that of St. M t, 
all in the City of Norwich, by the Bi of 
Norwich; and in 1808, to the Vicarage of 
Bawdsey, in Suffolk, by the King. He was 
the Ordinary of the County Gaol. 

- Dec. 31.. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Rev. Robert Norris. 

Jan. 3. At Powick Vicarage, in Wor- 
cestershire, in his 29th year, the Rev. James 
Field, M. A. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Jan. 7. After a lingering illness, the 
Rev. Wm. Stocking, eldest Son of the Rev. 
Wnm. Stocking, Reader of St James’s, Bury. 
He was student of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1817. 
. Jan. 10. 63, the Rev. T. Walker, 
Vicar of West Hoathly, Sussex; to which 
he was nted in 1805, by the King. 

ry At eeees, in his Sst. 
year, the Rev. Moses Toghill, M. A. 
Canon Residentiary, and Precentor of that 
Cathedral. He was of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, proceeded M. A. 1795; was 

1 to the Rectory of Eastergate, 
Bass in 1782 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester, and ‘elected one of the 
Canons Residentiary in 1801. 

Jan.20. At Lavenham, Suffolk, the 
Rev. James Buck, M.A. upwards of 32 
years Rector of that parish, and in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the County. He 
was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he B. A. in 1773 (being 
the 11th wrangler on the Tripos), and was 
electedaFellow. In 1776, he proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. On the demise of the 
Rev. Jobn Davy, in 1792, Mr. Buck was 

ted to his living by Gonvile and Caius 
Eollege, Cambridge; the Rev. Dr. Bell- 
ward, who had an anterior claim, having re- 
Hinquished ‘the title in his favour (whio, 
after an exem discharge of his pastoral 
duties closed his Ministry, aged 738). 
married the danghter of the Rev. 
Adams, formerly Rector of Widdington, in 
Essex, and sister to Mr. Adams, surgeon of 
Billericay, an amiable woman who sur- 
vives him. Mr. Buck abolished in his 
parish the eustom af bull-baiting—not that 


Oxituany.—€lergy deceased. 





he was averse to harmless er! innoceat 
amusements, but he thought it repulsive to 
humanity. 


the previous evening, who him about 
half- eleven; that before he retired to 
rest, he told his mau-servant to call him in 
the morning at half-past eight, which the 
servant went to perform, but found that his 
master was up and gone out, as he suppo- 
sed for a walk. The deceased was found 
in the river by acarpenter, who was goi 

to repair the locks ; his otiah wan stuck fe 
the bank,and his hat placed on the pales 
near the spot. Theman immediately gave 
the alarm, and the body was taken out and 
conveyed to the Church of — =~ where 


the inquisition was holden. ‘Twenty-five 
sovereigns were found in his » and a 
to 


go =e his __ w ys 
ve stopped at -past three, su 
from having been in = water, as gree 
been previously wound up. The. Jurors’ 
verdict was, ‘Tem t.”” 

On the 14th inst. a daring attempt was 
made to rob Mr. Mills’s fo About 
half-past 11 o'clock at night, as he was sit- 
ting in his Library, after his servants had 
retired to rest, the door was suddenly open- 
ed byaman, holding a candle between his 
fingers, who started back, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, and ran up stairs, 
Mills followed and secured him; in reply to 
the question what he did in the house, he 
answered that he came as a sweetheart of 
one of the maids, and had been admitted 
by the footman. Mr. Mills immediately 
turned him out; but on the following 
morning it was discovered that he had en- 
tered the house by having climbed a wall, and 
taken out a pane of glass from a back window, 
and that his statement was in other respects 
false. A reward was offerer for ‘his appre- 
hension, his name was discovered to ‘be 
A Somers, a cooper ; and on Sunday, 
he was secured at South Halstead. 

Jan.25. At Thornton Glebe House, 
aged 42, the Rev. George Jon, M.A, son of 
the late lon, Vicar of Bubwith and 


of his Majesty's Justices of ‘the 
that County, and formerly Fellow of -Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge; where 
ceeded B. A..1806, and-was elected » 


. 


Fellow. In 1810, he proceeded to the deg 





ws OsrTvany. _ (Mare 
of M. A. He i for the Gray's: im whi 
}. A Lo= Sagrt yaerae. mere a qutene® “thi tem, in whieh 


Mayistrate, eloquent 
Preacher, and exemplary in discharging the. 


duties of social and dumestic life. . 
Feb.12. At Chester, aged 63, the Rev. 


Thomas’ Maddock, M.A. Prebendary of: 


Chester, Reetor of the Holy Trinity in that 
Town for nearly 40 years, and Rector of 
Northenden in the same County. He was 
Sw as Sea Ox: where he 
took his Degree of M. A. In 1786, he was: 
instituted to the Rectory of the Holy Trisi- 


ty, on the presentation of the Earl of Derby 5: 


in che was collated to a Prebend in 


Chester Cathedral, by the then Bishop of’ 


Chester (Dr. Majendie, now Bishop of 

gor); and in 1809, he was presented to the 
Rectory of Northenden, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Chester. He was the last surviv- 
ing sori of the late Rev. Thomas Maddock, 
M. A. formerly one of the Rectors of 


and inobtrasive in his general habits 
ahd manners, h firm ‘and decisive in 
his‘attachment to the Established Church; 
his conduct, in the discharge of all the im- 


portant duties of life, afforded a practical . 
comment on the benevolent principles incul- 
he 


cated by the religion of whic was, du- 
ring apt yen Bh Sgr and zealous 
Minister. He was firmly attached to the 
Constitution in Church and State, which he 
strenuously supported on all occasions, 
both by his doctrine and example. The 
memory of his numerous good qualities 
pene | Be cherished with affectionate re- 
gret by his family, and by those friends who 
most intimately knew him. 

March 8.~ At his lodgings in St. Afban 
Hall, Oxford, in the 52nd year of his age, 
the Rev. Peter Elmsley, D. D. Principal of 
St. Alban ‘Hall, and Camden's Professor of 
Ancient’ “History, in the University of 
Oxford; « memoir of whom will be given in 


our next. 
; . 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Envinons. 


sce the sth chikt af Rich. Clive, Esq. MP. 
for Montgomery Rebecca, dau. and 


> by 
coheiress of Nat. Guskell of Manchester, 
Esq:;:'was born Oct. 18. 1730; married 
Now: @6; 1750, to the Rev. Robert Cliver 
She was sister’ to the late, and aunt to the 





deceased, upox whieh it died of 
an inflamation in the bowels. 
a 16. ~~ ya 20, 
iel, son F. Culver, printer, af 
Maidstone. 
Feb. 21. Aged 74, Catherine, wife of 
Benj. Hi , Esq. of Cadogan-place 


Hall, ae 

Feb. 23. wife of Jocha F > 
Esq. Civil Engineer. ee. 

Feb. 26. At Hadley, Dury, R. Art. 
eldest son af Col. Dury,.of that ' 

At Norwood, 53, J Ww 
Dobbs, esq. - 4 

March 1. In Russell-sq. Willeaghby 

esq. of Lincoln's Ina. 

March 2. At Hampstead, aged 83, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Scriven. 

In oe wag ree aged 77, 
Stephen rim, esq. Epsom, f 

March 38. To Blackfriars, aged 86, 
~—_ Bradley, esq. 

‘vances, wife of Thos. Read Kempe 7 

M. P. for Arundel. oo 

March 4. Mrs. Dove, of Hampteu 
Court; aged 68. P 
_ March 5. In his6ath year, Mr. Charles 
Bell, of Brunswick-street, many years 
printer of the Times " ’ 

March 6. At Cambervell, Bliza Jekyil, 
wife of Rev. Geo. Henry Storie, of Thames 
Ditton and Camberwell, and formerly Reotot 
of Stow, Essex, and daughterof late Lieus.- 
Col. Chalmers. ; 


In Gt. Pulteney-street, Sam. Jackson esq, 


March7. At Green, aged 
33, Louisa, wife ef Mr..Rice Ives. 
85, Andrew Allen, 
Merch 8. Aged 68, Catherine, relict of 
Puckle, 


ian ae te sande 
10. ightsbridge, aged # 
Mary paring 8 daughter, and <ociee 
= 3," Wycliffe, third sen of 
» & » esq. 
Edm. , infant son of Dan. Gusney, 
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Cueswine.—March 4. At Wheeloek- 
Tryoe, 9 eden Withee, of Ae 
Col. ji 
» and of Percy-st. London, aged 81. 
ERbYsHIne.— March 6. At ‘0’ Hall, 
Cornelius Heathcote Rodes, esq. 
te mye Pm eee ae 
orice-town, of d " 60, Mr. Hen- 
Tale tents alto hed both his 


ver mind, tleman, cut awa 

He supitly reseseeel from the low of his 
limbs, and in two months afterwards mar- 
ried a’ woman, in whose house he 
the cure at os 


wife of W. Heaning, esq. of Froomie-house 
near Dorchester. : 


Dunuam.—Maerch 7. “At Westee, the 
relict of William Ingham, esq. of Newcastle- 


edited a. At Great Baddow, 


61, Wakter Urquhart, esq. 
te Jan. 9. At Chek 
tenham, aged 76, the relict of B. Witts, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Clibion, Caroline Marys 
youngest daughter of late Samuel Peat, esq. 
} ~ In Park-row, Bristol Wai 

28. in . . 

Jen. 26. Blizabeth, wife of Peter Laynge, 

eb. 25. At Cheltenham, Henry Hey- 


min, €8q. 
Hanrs-—Jen. 14. Ia her goth year, the 
relies of Thos. Graves, esq. Gothic Lodge, 


Jan. 13. At Beuthey Cottage, aged #1, 





"the house of her son-in-law, Mr. s 


solicitor, Dover, Frances Johnson, wife 
John Waller, esq. of Somerficld Court, ant 
late of Faversham. | 


’ near 
March 3. At Deal, Edward Chambers, 
ae ¢ , Zz? 
neasnire.—Jan. 28. At Shi hall, 


aged 71, the relict of William ‘ 


oo Carhead and Shipley-ball. ; 
1CESTERSHIRE.—Feh. 21. At Raven- 


* stone, aged 76, Robert Creswell, 0 


Nortincuamsaire.—Fed. 14. In 
e, Nottingham, aged 59, Robert 
, ne 80 years Rherietrar of the Arcane 


ngham. 

Feb. 25. Sarah, wife of Wm. Melville, 
esq. of Standard-hill, near Nottingham, 
and eldest daughter of late Wm. Townend, 

. of Ardwick-place, near Manchester. 

PORDSHIRE. . Aged 94, Mr. 
John Beale, the oldest member of the Com- 
pany of Weavers, in Newbary. 

jan. 26. Aged 90, Thomas Wapshett, 
esq. of Chipping Norton. 
- Jan, 31. At Great Milton, aged 86, the 
relict of Mr. Eldridge. . 
March 1. Aged 88, Mr. Noah Crook, of 


Sunopsurne.—Lately. At Oxon, near 


Shrewsbury, John S » esq. 

—— At Pradoe, 15, the eldest 
daughter of Hon. Thos. » by Char- 
lotte, sister to W. Lloyd, of Aston, esq, 

SomsrsETsHirne.— . At Bri 


79, the relict of James ‘Batten, esq, 
St. George's, Gloucestershire. 
aly At Pag v near Taumton, in 
her 90t ’ rs. Muttlebu: , foster mo- 
ther to the Prineses Royal of Bagland, the 
present Queen of Wirtemberg. 
Jan. 4. At Taunton, after « protracted 
iHuess, aged — Elizabella, wife of Richard 
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of » shoemaker, aged 84; and on 


the following day, suddenly, the husband,’ 
aged 84. ‘bed lived happily together 


63 years. 
ol Galt Pitta 
; 'rederick Ritso, esq. 
: 2] Ngee ena 18, At : a 
18, of a lingering consumption, 
=. wife of J. G. Bisset, af Bilston and 
Bradley Tron Works, and daughter-in-law to 
Mr. J. Bisset, of Leamington. She was a 
most amiable and interesting young lady, 
and bore a lingering consumptive . illness 
with great patience, fortitude, an! resigna- 
tion, and her loss is deeply regretted and. 
sincerely lamented by her disconsolate hus- 
band, relatives, and friends. 

Jan. 26. Aged 81, Mrs. Harriot Bagot, 

last surviving daughter of Sir Walter Bagot, 
bart. of Whitfield, Staffordshire. 
. Surrorx.—Feb. 12. At Southtowa, Tho. 
Richard Priestley, Gent. late Purser of His 
mieioar> Shle the Danemark, and -son of 
Rev. . Priestley, Vicar of Snettisham 
and Heatham, in Norfolk. 

Feb.13. At Hopton, Nathaniel Fowell, 
Gent. Attorney. 

Feb. 20. At Ipswich, Letitia, wife of 
Wm. John Symons, late of Bury St. Ed- 
mund, esq. 

Feb. 22. Aged 62, the wife of Robert 
Offord, of Hadleigh Hall, Gent. Attorney. 

March 2. 80, after a 15 years’ 
confinement to her bed, Lydia, relict of Mr. 
W. Rose, surgeon, of Boxford. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Isabella Barry, of Syle- 
ham, the last survivor of an ancient family, 
long and deservedly respected in that place. 

March 15, aged 68, Mr. Topple, of Bu- 
ry St. Edmund, Attorney. 

Surrey.—March 9. Sarah, wife of Da- 
niel Haigh, esq. of Streatham. 

Sussex.—Feb. 3. At Brighton, Sir Geo. 
Shee, bart. of Lockleys, co. Herts, and of 
Dumore, co. Carlow. He is in 
his title and estates by his eldest son, now 
Sir George Shee, bart. of Mudeford-house. 

March 9. At Rye, Anne, wife of Mr, T. 
Gedfrey. 

Wirrsuirt.—March 10. Suddenly, af- 
ter retiring to rest in good health e) 4 
rits, aged 28, Maria, youngest dau. of Mr. 
James Easton, Printer, &c. Salisbury. 

Wonrcestersnirne.—Dec. 2. At Stour- 

idge, aged 84, Samuel Bate, esq. 

ORKSHIRE.—Jan. 5. Aged 60, Mr. John 
Sutcliffe, of York, chemist, &o. He served 
the office of Sheriff in 1799-1800. 
xX 22. Aged 95, Mr. T. Dodsworth, 


Jan. 24. ‘In York, Mrs. Catherine 
Wyvill, 81, sister of the late Rev. C. 
Wyvill, of Constable Burton, near Bedale, 
and aunt to M. Wyvill, Esq. M. P. for 
that city. 

Jen. 24. Anne, wife of the Rev. W. 
Lindley, of St. John’s, Wakefield, 


Feb. 5. At the house of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. R. Astley, Halifax, 72, Anne, 
relict of Sam. Heywood, esq. of Nottingham, 
wnt Aged 64, Wm. Me of 

feb. 7. 64, Wm. Moxon, 
Cottingham, near Hull. al 
; Feb. 9. Aged 87, Mrs. Bullock, of Brid- 


lington. 
Feb. 13. Aged 51, Hannah, widow of 
J. Radcliffe, esq. of Roukhouse, Saddle- 


Wa tes.—Jan. 28. At the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas’s, Holywell, co. Flint, Elizabe h, 
eld. dau. of late Rev. J. Williams, and sister 
to G. Williams, M.D. Prof. of Bog, Oxf. 

Scottanp—Jan. 18. Gordon, 
esq. of Crenckley, N. B. and of Great Mil- 
ton, Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 16. At Edinburgh, John Menzies, 

. Solicitor of <r — for Scotland. 

RELAND.—March 3. InStephen’s-green, 
Dublin, after a pulahalned pootapred ines, 
borne with Christian fortitude, Ephraim Car- 
roll, esq. distinguished a long life 

the strictest integrity andthe most amia- 

e disposition. He was a Member of the 
Irish House of Commons for nearly twenty 
years, and, though remarkable for his loyal. 
ty, retired upon the agitation of the ques- 
tion of the Union, feeling a decided repug- 
nance to a measure which neither the ur- 
gency of his friends, nor any of 
personal advantage, could induce him to 


ee 1 
BROAD.— Sept. ... At Madras, the relict 
of Sir Willingham Franklin, kot. daughter 
of late Mrs. Burnside, of Nottingham. 

Lately. Suddenly, at Moulins, one of ite 
most worthy citizens, M. Jaladon, Deputy 
Receiver General of the Department of 
Allier. According to custom, ments 
were making with the Priests for the cere- 
monies usval on such occasions, whea an 
order arrived from the Bishop of Moulins, 
forbidding them to admit the mortal remains 
of the deceased, on the grounds that, hav- 
ing been seized with apoplexy, and carried 
off suddenly, he had not confessed, It is 
important to make known, as often as occa- 
sion permits, such acts of fanaticism ; and, 
indeed, such occasions present 
but too often. 

At Madeira, 27, William Bradney, 
esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Jan. 7. At Paris, Anne, third daughter 
of late Rev. Sir James Havham, bart. of 


Dean’s-court, co. Dorset, Jane, niecc 
and sole heiress of William Philips, esq. of 
Corfe Mullen 


Jan. 12. At Demerara, Elizabeth, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Hare, C. B. 27th Regiment. 

Feb. 24. At Florence, Anne Janet, wife 
of W. G. Johnstone, ony: eubislien anes 
2 of Simon Halliday, esq. of Lower 

~street. 

March 1. -At Paris, Samuel Fyler, esq- 
of Twickenham. 4 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 23, to March 22, 1985. 





Christened. Buried. @and 5168] 50and 60 ist 
Males ~ eee $2473 Males - "320 ¢1980 FI Sand10 75] 60and 70198 
Females - 1202 Females- 920 : 10 and20 80] 70 and 80 144 


have died under two years old 531 z 20 and 30145 | 80 and 90 72 
—_—- 30 and 40 146] 90and100 6 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14¢. per pound. 40 and 50 184 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending March, 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. | Peas. 
s. ‘d. &. & s. ad. s d@. a | s d. 
67° 1 40 6 23 6 41 7 38° (0 40 9 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 21, 52s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 16, 43s. 83d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 24. 
Kent sessceeeee 61.° Os. to 62. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 72. Os. to 191.: Os. 


Sussex Ditto ....... Ol. Os. to Ol. OS. | Kent........scereeeesees 4l. 15s. to 8l. Os. 

Yearling........++.++ OL. Os. to 41. 158. | Sussex....reccereeeses Ol, Os. to Ol. Os. 

itto. .......00000 Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling..........0000.-. 34. 15s. to Sl. Se, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 

St. James’s, Hay 51. 5s. Straw @/. 12s. Clover 51. 5s. — Whi 1, Hay 5i. 0s. 


Straw 2/. 10s. Clover 5i. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay, 51. 0s. Straw, 2l. 8s. Clover 5i. Os. 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, March 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of sIbs. 


RgaP cccaccceqeepecescoose 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. |] Lamb............0.. — Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
TEROETL « astacscciocssec 4s. 4d. to 6s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 25 : 

Weinssetacascecniccccece 6s. Od. to 7s. Od. Beasts........+seeeeee 487 Calves i132 
Poth, ...secereseeseveees 5s. 2d. to 6s. 2d. Sheep ......sseee 1,320 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, Mareh 24, 30s. Od. to 41s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 48s. 0d. Yellow Russia 44s. 0d. 


SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 88s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Carnats, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Liont Companiss (between the 25th of February and 25th of March 1825), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Ratne (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
ay +e many No. 2, Great Wadena SS as cae 

wats. Trent and » 751.3 price 2,1001—Leeds iverpool, 15. ; price 45 

oo yy price “1,250.—Onxford, short shares, 32/.; price 780l.— 
Grand. Junction, 101. and bonus; price 290/.—Old Union, 4/., price 100/—Swansea, 
1144 price 250/.— Worcester and Birmingham, 1/. 10s.; price 48/.—Lancaster, 1. 
10s.5 price 471.—Rochdale, 4l.; price gol, — Huddersfield, 11; price 351. —Shrop- 
= 3 price 185/.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price a — 11; 
27 Surrey, 2.; price 58/.—Regent’s, price 56/.—Wilts and Berks, price 
71. 10s.—Docxs. West India, 0b; 3 price 920L~-Londen, al 105.5 105.—Warer 
Works. East London, 5/. 10s.; price 1354—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 80/.—West Mid~ 
diesex, 2/. 10s.; price 76L—Fine ano Lire Insurance Companizs. Globe, 71. ; 
180/,—British Fire, 3/.; price 65/.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9/.—Hope, os 
2s.; price 5.—Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 31. 10s.; price 7 Imperial, 401. 
ay vot 8s.; price 54/.—Phernix, 271. paid; price 14/. prem.—Southwark Bridge 
Shares paid up, price 17/.—Waterloo Bridge, price 40/. : 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraawp. 
From February 25, 1894, to March 26, 1825, both inclusive. 






































































































































































































































































































































Fahreaheit’s Therm. Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
wale o (ol perom. salhZ 3 : 
=" vel 3 " 
me Ral. Weather. Sel s Slim pes,| Wewvhor. 
Az\@ =z Azlo=| = \xz/ 
Feb. oO oO oO Mar. ° ° c 
25 | 37 | 40 | 35 || 30, 40/cloudy | 12 | 44 | 50 | 42 
26 | 35 | 37 | 37 » 25 snow 18 | 43 | 45 | 46 
27 | 36 | 44 | 40 || 29, 67\rain 14 | 383 | 36 | 34 
28 | 36 | 42 | 40 » 60) | 15 | 83 | 36 | 32 
M.1| 34 | 46 | 39 » 62/cloudy 16 | 34 | 37 | 92 
2} 40 | 46 | 40 » 27\cloudy "17 | 28 | 36 | $1 
3 | 34 | 44 | 35 » 48/fair 18 | 32 | 44 | 82 
4| 34 | 42 | 35 » 80/cloudy ig | 82 | 45 | 87 
5 | 33 | 42 | 36 || 30, 30 cloudy 20 | 35 | 50 | 40 
6 | 37 | 44 40 » 1t\cloudy 21 | 36 | 47 | 40 
7 | 40 | 46 | 44 || 29, 70'cloudy 22 | 36 | 40 | 38. 
8 | 40 | 48 | 44 || 30, 20 fair 23 | 40 | 46 | 36 
-9 | 44] 50/| 50 » 18 cloudy 24 | a4 | 46 | 38 
10 | 50} 51 | 50 » 30'clondy 25 | 40 | 49 | 39 || 
11 | 47 sa 47 ||, 14)raim 26 | 40 | 54 | 41 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 26, to March 26, both inclusive. 
= he . ¢)s ;| Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills 
siglo uf [ee ead 2 feed 
ee tel a 
&| i R&R A2a 2 E ES! S ls G| et 2d. per |at 
z ” x S| S| « é te S<| Day. por they. 
26/2383 pag 93% 3 edie $)233 2854/97 pm 260 pm. 
28/2384 949 ¥/934 101/106 286 | 56 58pm. 
, Iesszo4g gi93f 101$|106% 923% [285496 pm. 56 57 pm.|56 58 pm. 
s|—944 4loa$ 101$/106$ $234 [285 \97 pm. 53 54 pm.|53 57pm. 
3} 944 4/98 1014|1064 284 [97 pm. 55 57 pm. 
4 934 1064 '97 pm. 55 57 pm. 
5 934 $1013 seat vad pm. hed sa 
, = 933 1 pm.| —— ——-——'5€ 58 pm. 
— Frorg 1 97 pm. 58 
9 #|101 § ——106 90 pm. 57 54pm. 
$1013 106 —e pm. mee ong 
4} 1063 6)—— 90 pm. 55 57 pm. 
93; { 106 '89 pm. ——| ————-/55'57 pm. 
939 4} 106} 6 |85 pm. ‘165 53 ym. 
asf f) 103% 6 (84 pm. 58 pm. 
19) ——|106 ——|85 pm. 58 65 
34 || hoe - Ja 5b soy. 
934 106$5 ‘84 pm. 55 pm. 
93 | 106 5 ———$4 pm. 654 pm. 
934 4) 106 5%j— 83 pm. 55pm. 
93 106 5 80 pm. 55pm. 
4 ros a 
34 3 05 pm. t . 
Hel. 
| 925 3} 1055 ¥ 1 Sopm. 


"RICHARDSON, GOODLVOK, nad Co. 104, Comer of Benk-buildings, Cormbith 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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